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The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Fronde’s 
contemplated  his^ry  of  the  reign  of 
EliEabeth  are  occupied  with  events  which 
belonged  to  the  first  eight  years  since  the 
queen’s  accession.  At  this  rate,  the 
author’s  narrative,  before  reaching  its 
close,  mnst  extend  to  not  less  than  ten 
volumes;  and  if  the  volumes  to  follow 
shall  be  of  eonal  value  with  the  instal¬ 
ment  now  before  us,  thoughtful  English¬ 
men  will  not  regret  that  so  much  space 
has  been  assigned  to  the  subject.  We 
speak  of  thoughtful  Englishmen,  because 
BO  minute  and  thorongn  a  treatment  of 
the  period  as  the  author  is  prosecuting 
can  hardly;  be  popular ;  especially  as  his 
narrative  is  made  ,to  consist  so  largely  of 


relations  taken  from  manuscripts,  and 
often  strung  together  by  a  slight  thread 
of  connection  on  the  part  of  the  historian. 
Mr.  Fronde  possesses  descriptive  power 
of  a  high  order,  and  it  comes  into  play  in 
some  instances  with  great  effect  in  the 

K  under  review;  but  his  judgment  or 
ste  disposes  him  to  leave  the  men  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  their 
own  tale  after  their  own  manner.  Such 
writers  as  Gibbon,  Prescott,  and  Motley, 
prefer  gathering  up  the  substance  of 
ancient  documents,  and  giving  it  in  tlie 
condensed  and  eloquent  language  at  their 
command.  To  the  many  their  course  will 
be  the  most  acceptable ;  but  persons  who 
read  history  in  search  of  aistinct  and 
certain  information  on  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats,  will  prize  Fronde’s 
method  very  highly.  The  ex  Ant  in  which 
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he  has  succeeded  in  basing' his  history  on 
manuscript  authorities,  and  in  making  the 
men  of  the  times  our  instructors  concern¬ 
ing  them,  is  really  surprising. 

The  effect,  indeed,  is  not  to  reverse  any 
of  our  old  impressions  in  relation  to  the 
olicy  or  the  parties  of  that  age.  We  ail 
new  that  the  safety  of  England  under 
Elizabeth  was  to  be  traced  very  largely  to 
the  complications  of  European  politics ; 
that  the  guidatice  of  the  vessel  through  a 
sea  so  full  of  danger  devolved  mainly 
upon  the  genius  and  labor  of  Cecil ;  that 
the  character  of  Elizabeth  seemed  at 
times  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  her  father 
and  the  weakness  of  her  mother ;  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  more  femi¬ 
nine  and  graceful  texture,  was  fully  a 
match  to.  Elizabeth  in  subtle  policy  and 
in  manly  daring,  and  could  wear  the  mask 
of  deception  much  more  artfully,  and 
purchase  the  objects  of  her  ambition  at  a 
much  more  guilty  cost ;  that  English 
Puritanism  and  the  English  Parliament 
had  work  enough  to  do  to  guard  the 
person  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  keep  the 
elements  so  hostile  to  her  power  in  check  ; 
and  that  the  religious  policy  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty,  Protestant  as  she  was  supposed  to  be, 
was  of  a  kind  so  oscillating,  and  at  times 
so  dQubtful,  as  to  subject  both  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants  to  many  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear.  But  though  we  have 
known  all  these  things,  in  ^fr.  Froude’s 
chapters  these  elements  of  the  past  are 
developed  more  fully  than  elsewhere,  and 
if  his  work  should  be  completed  they 
will  be  engraven  more  deeply  than  ever  in 
our  national  literature. 

The  French  possessions  of  our  Norman 
kings  served  to  perpetuate  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Continent  through 
a  series  ot  centuries.  But  before  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  VIU.  that  state  of 
things  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  Eng¬ 
lish  politics  had  become  almost  wholly 
domestic.  Calais  was  retained.  The  rest 
had  gone.  It  was  left  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Wolsey  to  make  England  a  power  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  on  a  new  basis. 
The  ^eat  rival  sovereignties  were  Spain 
and  France.  The  remaining  states  allied 
themselves  with  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  circumstances.  England 
often  hmd  the  balance  between  them. 
The  men  who  ruled  under  Edward  VI. 
had  much  to  do  at  home :  they  looked 
little  abroad.  Mary,  by  her  marriage  j 
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with  I’liilip,  embroiled  England  in  Span" 
ish  politics  to  its  great  loss  and  dishonor. 
Under  her  evil  sway  even  Calais  had 
been  taken  by  the  French.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pitiable  than  the  general  state  of 
the  country  as  left  by  that  misguided 
woman. 

“  The  economy  with  which  Mary  had  com* 
menced  had  been  sacrificed  to  superstition,  and 
what  the  hail  had  left  the  locusts  had  eaten. 
She  had  brought  herself  to  believe  that  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  abbey  lands  had  forfeited  the 
favor  of  Heaven;  and  stripping  the  already 
embarrassed  crown  of  half  its  lemaining  reve¬ 
nues  to  reestablish  the  clergy,  she  had  sacri¬ 
ficed,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  England 
to  her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  forced  the 
nation  into  a  war  in  which  they  had  neither 
object  to  gain  nor  injury  to  redress.  She  had 
extorted  subsidies  only  to  encounter  shame  and 
defeat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  exas¬ 
peration  of  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon 
England,  she  had  allowed  Philip  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  scanty  revenues  of  the  treasury,  and 
had  made  him  a  present  of  sixty  thousand 
poonds,  with  the  valuable  jewels  of  the  crown. 

“  Although  the  country  was  financially 
ruined,  there  was  still  the  land,  and  there  was 
still  the  people  to  fall  back  upon  ;  but  in  the 
two  last  sad  years  famine  and  plague  had  been 
added  to  other  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  long 
gaps  in  the  muster-rolls  told  a  fearful  tale  of 
the  ravages  which  they  had  made.  The  revolt 
of  the  Commons  under  Edward  had  le^  also  to  a 
general  disarmament  The  art  of  war  was 
changing,  and  the  English  peasantry,  so  far 
from  having  been  taught  the  use  of  harquebuss 
and  pistol,  were  no  longer  familiar  even  with 
their  own  bows  and  bills.  Themselves  untrain¬ 
ed  and  undrilled,  their  natural  leadeis,  the  young 
men  of  family,  had  been  entangled  one  side  or 
other  in  rebellion  or  conspiracy,  and  had  been 
executed  or  driven  into  exile.  The  nobility 
were  scanty  and  weak.” 

But  weak  as  England  seemed  to  be,  it 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  Spain  that 
France  should  not  bo  allowed  to  become 
the  ruling  power  on  this  side  the  channel 
— an  event  which  seemed  to  be  menaced, 
not  only  by  her  new  hold  on  Calais,  but 
by  her  old  influence  in  Scotland.  Of  no 
less  moment  was  it  to  France  that  the 
power  of  Spain  should  not  be  rooted 
among  us.  Hence  one  of  these  mon¬ 
archies  could  not  become  the  assailant  of 
Elizabeth  without  having  to  lay  its  ac¬ 
count  with  the  most  formidable  resistance 
possible  from  the  other.  Such  was  the 
mutual  jealousy  between  these  two  Cath¬ 
olic  powers,  that  they  were  content  to 
see  England  become  the  great  focus  of 
heresy,  rather  than  one  would  tolerate 
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the  other  in  any  attempt  to  force  it  into 
more  orthodox  ways.  The  two  great 
spoliators  were  in  feud,  and  so  England 
happily  was  able  to  keep  her  own.  But 
complicated,  intricate,  and  subtle  were 
the  intrigues  thus  brought  into  existence 
and  perpetuated.  The  game  was  a  busy, 
and  sometimes  ^  desperate  one.  But 
however  varied,  the  pieces  played  were 
the  same,  the  hands  M’hich  moved  them 
were  the  same,  and  even  Mr.  Froude’s  8^1111 
has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  account  of 
these  endless  plottings  and  counter-plot¬ 
tings  from  becoming  somewhat  weari¬ 
some. 

But  the  agents  of  France  and  Spain 
erred  greatly  in  their  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  England  when  passing  through 
this  great  transition  from  Itomanism  un¬ 
der  Mary  to  Protestantism  under  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  signs  of  disorder  were  many ; 
but  they  might  nearly  all  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  eccle'siastical  advisors  to 
whom  Mary  had  committed  herself,  and 
they  were  all  to  be  dealt  with,  and  largely 
corrected,  by  the  lay  statesmen  who  were 
to  be  the  counselors  of  Elizabeth.  The 
calling  of  Cecil  to  his  office  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  by  Eliziibeth,  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  great  change  which  was  to 
become  more  or  less  perceptible  every 
where. 

“  I  give  you  this  charge,”  said  the  queen, 
“  that  you  shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and 
content  yourself  to  take  pains  for  me  and  my 
realm.  This  judgment  I  have  of  you  that  you 
will  not  be  corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gift, 
and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  State,  and 
that  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you 
will  give  me  that  council  that  you  think  best.” 

The  man  so  addressed  was  to  be,  dur¬ 
ing  many  long  years,  the  presiding  spirit 
in  her  Majesty’s  affairs. 

“Every  where  among  the  State  papers  of 
these  years  Cecil’s  pen  is  ever  visible,  Cecil’s 
mind  predominant.  In  the  records  of  the 
daily  meetings  of  the  council,  Cecil’s  is  the 
single  name  which  is  never  missed.  In  -the 
queen’s  cabinet  or  in  his  own,  sketching  Acts 
of  Parliament,  drawing  instructions  for  am¬ 
bassadors,  or  weighing  on  paper  the  opposing 
arguments  of  every  crisis  of  political  action  ; 
corresponding  with  archbishops  on  liturgies 
and  articles,  with  secret  agents  in  every  comer 
of  Europe,  or  with  foreign  ministers  in  every 
court,  Cecil  is  to  be  found  ever  restlessly  busy ; 
and  sheets  of  paper,  densely  covered  with  brief 
memoranda,  remain  among  his  manuscripts  to 
show  the  vastness  of  his  daily  labor,  and  the 


surface  over  which  he  extended  his  control. 
From  the  great  duel  with  Rome  to  the  terraces 
and  orange-groves  at  Burleigh,  nothing  was 
too  large  for  Tiis  intellect  to  grasp— nothing 
too  small  for  his  attention  to  condescend  to 
consider.” — Vol.  L  pp.  461,  462. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  aftenvards  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  came  from  the  stock  of  our  English 
gentry.  His  father,  Richard  Cecil,  Esq., 
was  Yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe  under.  Hen¬ 
ry  VHI.  In  1541  William  Cecil  w’as  a 
student  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  w’as 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  married  the  sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke.  In  1544  Sir  John  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  through  Sir 
John’s  influence  Cecil’s  connection  with 
the  court  would  seem  to  have  commenced. 
Three  years  later  he  is  known  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  become  Secretary 
of  State  before  1550.  When  his  first  mas¬ 
ter,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  came  into  his 
troubles,  Cecil  showed  himself  careful  not 
to  be  involved  in  them.  The  duke  re¬ 
sented  his  conduct,  as  betraying  a  want  ot 
fidelity  and  gratitude.  We  have  no  me.an8 
of  judging  .as  to  the  justice  of  this  feeling, 
but  it-  is  certain  that  Cecil  passed  from 
the  confidence  of  Somerset  to  become  the 
great  instrument  of  the  good  or  bad  in 
the  government  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Cecil  had  been  fully 
committed,  though  with  some  reluctance 
and  misgiving,  to  what  was  done  in  favor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  But  he  w’as  one  of 
the  first  to  see  when  that  scheme  had  be¬ 
come  a  failure,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
in  endeavoring  to  propitiate  Mary’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  hastening  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  opposed  to  her.  It  is 
probable  that  office  w’ould  have  been  open 
to  him  on  Mary’s  acces.sion,  had  he  felt 
himself  at  lil?erty  to  avow  himself  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  queen’s  religion.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  when  the  intolerance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  diffused  so  much  terror,  Cecil  con¬ 
sented  to  do  for  the  sake  of  life  as  not  a 
few  of  the  men  of  his  class  did — he  con¬ 
formed  in  religious  matters  to  what  the 
law  had  so  imperatively  enjoined.  In  those 
evil  times,  he  appears  to  have  found  more 
occupation  in  husbandry  than  in  politics ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  his  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  persons  deputed  to  conduct  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole  to  this  country  on  his  mission 
to  reconcile  England  to  Rome.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  believe  that  Sir  William 
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Cecil  was  in  conviction  a  Protestant  But 
his  religion  was  that  of  the  statesman ;  it 
was  not  that  of  the  martyr  or  of  the  saint. 
The  science  of  politics  is  eminently  a 
science  of  compromise.  The  statesman 
must  know  how  to  cede  the  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater.  It  was  imperative 
that  Cecil  should  be  a  statesmen  of  this 
order  to  the  end  of  his  days  if  he  was  to 
be  successful.  Elizabeth  might  well  weep, 
as  she  is  said  to  have  done,  when  death 
had  taken  him  from  her  side,  though  even 
her  favor  toward  him  had  its  seasons  of 
fickleness,  and  he  was  rarely  to  be  free 
from  troubles  from  the  influence  of  court 
factions. 

The  Danphiness  of  France,  tlie  future 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  rival  to 
Elizabeth  set  up  by  the  French  court; 
and  the  first  advisers'  of  Elizatieth  knew, 
that  do  what  they  might,  Philip  would 
not  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  England 
rather  than  see  the  English  crown  pass  in 
that  direction.  Hence  the  Bishop  of  Ar¬ 
ras,  writing  to  Philip  in  May,  1559,  says  : 
“The  French,  I  think,  would  have  tried 
a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  before  this, 
liad  yon  not  given  them  to  understand 
that  you  would  not  permit  it.”  Great  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  the  perplexity  of  Philip’s 
ambassadors.  They  were  intent  upon  sav¬ 
ing  English  Catholicism,  and  upon  crush¬ 
ing  English  Protestantism ;  but  bow  to 
accomplish  those  objects  they  saw  not. 
To  attempt  to  bring  them  about  by  per¬ 
suasion  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  realize  them  by  force  would  be 
to  see  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Low  Countries  marshaled  against  them. 
The  correspondence  of  these  distressed 
envoys  furnishes  in  consequence  many  an 
instructive  finance  into  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  and  into  the  real  state  of  affairs 
both  in  the  court  and  through  the  nation.  | 

The  Spanish  minister,  Cqunt  de  Feria, 
was  in  England  at  the  juncture  of  Mary’s 
last  illness,  and  was  deputed  by  Philip  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with  Eliz¬ 
abeth  at  that  crisis.  De  Feria  spared 
-no  pains  to  influence  the  new  ^ueen  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  her  sister’s  policy.  Philip  himself 
descended  so  far  as  to  offer  his  hand  to 
Eliziibeih,  in  the  hope  of  securing  that  ob¬ 
ject.  But  husbands  were  proffered  to  the 
Ocean  Queen  from  nearly  a  dozen  quar¬ 
ters,  and  on  nearly  all  these  proposals  her 
Majesty  bestowed  some  oourtesy  and  bye- 
play,  while  she  secretly  resolv^  that  no 
one  of  them  should  be  accepted.  Early 
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in  1559,  De  Feria  said,  concerning  Eliza¬ 
beth  :  ' 

“  I  have  ceased  to  speak  to  her  about  reli¬ 
gion,  although  I  see  her  rushing  upon  perdi¬ 
tion.  If  the  marriage  (with  Philip)  can  be 
brought  about,  the  rest  will  provide  for  itself. 
If  she  refuse,  nothing  which  I  can  say  will 
move  her.  She  is  so  misled  by  the  heretics 
who  fill  her  court  and  council,  that  I  should 
but  injure  our  chances  in  the  principal  matter 
by  remonstrating.” 

Writing  some  weeks  later,  he  says: 

“  After  we  had  talked  a  short  time  she  said 
she  could  not  have  married  your  Majesty  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  heretic.  I  said  I  was  astonish¬ 
ed  to  hear  her  use  such  words.  I  asked  her 
why  her  language  was  now  so  different  from 
what  it  had  l^n.  But  she  would  give  no  ex¬ 
planation.  The  heretics,  with  their  friend  the 
devil,  arc  working  full  speed.  They  must 
have  told  her  that  your  Majesty’s  object  in  pro- 
posiim  for  her  was  oqjy  to  save  religion.” 

“  8ne  spoke  carelessly,  indifferently,  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  herself,  and  she  said  positively 
that  she  meant  to  do  as  her  father  had  done. 
1  told  her  I  would  not  believe  that  she  was  a 
heretic.  I  could  not  think  it  possible  she 
would  sanction  these  new  laws.  If  she  changed 
her  religion  she  would  ruin  herself.  ‘Your 
Majesty,’  I  said,  ‘  w-ould  not  separate  yourself 
from  the  church  for  all  the  thrones  in  the 
world.’  ■  '  ■ 

“  ‘  So  much  the  less,’  she  replied,  ‘  should 
your  Majesty  do  it  for  a  woman.’ 

“  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  harsh  with  her,  so 
I  said  men  sometimes  did  for  a  woman  what 
they  would  do  for  nothing  else. 

“  She  told  me  she  did  not  intend  to  be  call¬ 
ed  head  of  the  church,  but  she  would  not 
let  her  subjects’  money  be  carried  out  of  the 
realm  to  the  Pope  any  more,  and  she  called 
the  bishops  a  set  of  lazy  scamps. 

“  ‘  The  scamps,’  I  said,  ‘  were  the  preachers 
to  whom  she  had  been  listening.' 

“  At  this  moment  Knolles  came  in  to  tell  her 
that  supiMjr  was  ready — a  story  made  for  the 
occasion,  I  fancy.  They  dislike  nothing  so 
much  as  her  conversations  with  me. 

”  Cecil  governs  the  queen.  He  Ls  an  able 
man,  though  an  accursed  heretic.” — Vol.  i.  pp. 
66,  67. 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards  De  Feria 
was  superseded  by  Alvarez  do  Quadra, 
Bishop  of  Aquila,  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  order,  and  one  who  by  his  spies  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  nearly  every  thing 
said  or  done  in  the  court.  But  the  most 
sagacious  politicians,  while  guided  by 
nothing  higher  thfln  their  own  worldly 
maxims,  ofteu  prophesy  falsely.  Coucem- 
ing  the  rising  of  the  Protestant  party  b 
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Scotland,  De  Qnadra  writes  that  they  and 
the  English  together  “are  to  expel  the 
French  between  them,  and  establish  her¬ 
esy  all  over  the  island.  Such  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  irhich  I  regard  myself  as  a 
chimera.  Hut  the  spirit  of  the  woman 
(Elizabeth)  is  such,  that  I  can  believe  any 
thing  of  her.  She  is  possessed  by  the 
devil,  who  is  dragging  her  to  his  own 
place.”  (Vol.  i.  98.) 

Twelve  months  later,  the  un8.atisfactory 
aspect  of  the  queen’s  affairs,  and  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Ijeicester,  disposed  her  Majesty  to 
look  with  more  interest  towards  a  Spanish 
alliance,  and  led  her  to  express  herself  con¬ 
cerning  Protestantism  in  language  of  a 
somewhat  startling  and  hardly  credible 
description.  At  that  time  a  Papal  nuncio 
was  on  his  way  to  seek  an  audience  of 
the  qjioen.  Tiie  question  as  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  functionary  awakened  in¬ 
terest  every  w’here. 

“  Leaving  other  matters,”  says  De  Qua¬ 
dra.  “  we  talked  of  the  mission  of  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Saviour’s  from  the  Pope.  She  seemed 
surprised,  and  remembering  the  humor  of  the 
Catliolics,  even  alarmed. 

“  I  said  his  llolines.s,  being  a  wise  prince, 
and  a  loving  father  to  his  children,  could  have 
no  object,  save  to  give  her  paternal  admoni¬ 
tion  and  advice.  I  thought  perhaps  the  mission 
luid  originated  in  a  suggestion  from  the  king 
our  sovereign,  who  always  hojKsd  that  a  woman 
so  gifted  and  so  wise  would  find  a  way  to  re¬ 
unite  her  subjects  with  the  Universal  Catholic 
Church.  Ills  Majesty,  I  knew,  had  expressed 
this  conviction  to  the  Pope,  to  obviate  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  French,  and  the  Pope  perhaps 
wished  to  ascertain  her  real  feelings. 

“  She  was  evidently  pleased.  She  was  afraid 
his  Majesty  had  withdrawn  his  support  from 
her  at  liome,  and  a  declaration  of  the  Pope 
against  her  at  this  moment,  she  knows,  would 
be  most  unseasonable.  For  this  reason  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  was  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  I  was.  She  called  Ood  to  witness 
that  her  belief  was  the  belief  of  all  Catholics 
in  the  realm. 

“  I  said  that  if  this  was  true  she  had  done 
wrong  in  dissembling  against  her  conscience  on 
a  question  of  so  vast  imjjortance.  She  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  against  her  poor  subjects,  who 
had  been  led  by  her  example  to  desert  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Her  very  honor  was  touched  by  it. 

“  She  replied  that  she  had  been  compelled 
at  the  time  to  act  as  she  did,  and  that  if  I 
knew  how  she  had  been  driven  to  it,  she  was 
■ure  I  should  excuse  her.  .  .  . 

“  1  brought  her  to  say  that  the  nuncio 
which  the  Pope  was  sending  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if 


the  church  was  not  united  again.” — Vol.  i.  pp 
245-247. 

It  was  certainly  true  th.at  Elizabeth  was 
not  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Puritans  were  Protestants ;  nor  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  men  like  Cecil  were 
such.  In  some  respects  she  had  no  doubt 
been  induced  to  go  further  than  she  would 
have  chosen  ;  but  these  facts  were  hardly 
such  as  to  justify  the  above  language : 
and  there  are  graver  matters  l)ehind. 
The  Dudley  project  hung  on  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  seemed  to  become 
more  serious  every  day.  The  queen’s 
best  friends,  the  wisest  men  about  her, 
without  knowing  all  the  lengths  to  which 
she  had  seemed  disposed  to  go,  risked  her 
displeasure  by  remonstrating  against  her 
waywardness.  And,  after  all,  De  Quadra 
has  to  write  as  follows  touching  the 
j)roposed  Dudley  marriage,  and  the  case  of 
Lady  Dudley,  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart : 

“  Tliere  came  lately  to  me  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
who  is  married  to  Lord  Robert’s  sister,  a  high- 
spirited,  noble  sort  of  person,  and  one  of  the 
best  men  the  queen  has  about  the  court. 

“  After  speaking  generally  on  ordinary  mat¬ 
ters,  he  came  to  the  affair  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  substance  of  his  words  to  me 
was  this :  The  marriage  was  now  in  every 
body’s  mouth,  he  said,  and  the  queen,  I  must 
Ije  aware,  was  very  anxious  for  it.  He  was 
surprised  that  I  had  not  advised  your  Majes¬ 
ty  to  use  the  opportunity  to  gain  Lord  Rob¬ 
ert’s  good  will.  Your  Majesty  would  find 
Lord  Rol)ert  as  ready  to  obey  you,  and  do 
you  service,  as  one  of  your  own  vassals,  with 
more  to  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  He  is  ev¬ 

idently  w’ell  acquainted  with  what  has  passed, 
and  he  is  not  too  prejudiced  to  see  the  truth. 
Rut  he  added  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  about 
Lady  Dudley’s  death,  he  thought  I  could  not 
object  to  informing  your  Majesty  of  what  he 
had  said.  The  queen  and  Lord  Robert  were 
lovers,  but  they  intended  honest  marriage,  and 
nothing  wrong  had  taken  place  lietween  them 
which  could  not  be  set  right  with  your  Maj¬ 
esty’s  help.  As  to  I.Ady  Dudley’s  death,  he 
said  that  he  had  examined  carefully  into  the 
circumstances,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had 
been  accidental,  although  he  admitted  that 
others  thought  differently.  He  allowed  that 
there  was  hardly  a  person  who  did  not  believe 
there  had  been  foul  play-  The  preachers  in 
their  pulpits  spoke  of  it,  not  sparing  even  the 
honor  of  the  queen,  ani  this.  As  laid,  had 
brought  her  to  eomider  tehether  the  could  not  ns- 
ttore  order  in  the  realm  in  these  matter!  of  re¬ 
ligion.  She  was  anxious  to  do  it,  and  Lord 
Robert,  to  his  own  knowledge,  would  be  ready 
to  assist.  .  .  . 

“  He  mentioned  a  multitude  of  things  most 
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difitressing,  and  be  assured  me,  on  his  solemn 
oath,  that  the  queen  and  Lord  Robert  were 
determined  to  restore  the  religion  (Romanism) 
by  way  of  the  General  Council,  and  he  then 
went  on  to  press  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty 
to  forward  the  affair  in  such  a  form  that  Lord 
Robert  should  receive  the  prize  for  which  he 
aims  at  your  Majesty’s  hand*. 

“  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if  she  marry 
Lord  Robert  without  your  Majesty’s  sanction, 
your  Majesty  has  but  to  give  a  hint  to  her 
subjects,  and  she  will  lose  her  throne.  But 
I  am  certain,  also,  that  without  your  Majesty's 
sanction  she  will  do  nothing  in  public,  and 
it  may  be  when  she  sees  that  she  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  your  Majesty,  she  will  make  a 
worse  plunge.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  308-312.  j 

Mr.  Fronde  feels  bonnd  to  admit,  from  i 
the  evidence  of  these  letters,  that  Eliza*  | 
beth’s  interest  in  the  lieformation  was  j 
eclipsed  for  an  interval  by  her  interest  in  j 
Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

“  8tung  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestant 
preachers,  which  in  her  heart  she  knew  to  be 
deserved,  she  was  tempted  to  forsake  a  cause 
to  which,  in  its  .theological  aspect,  she  was 
never  devoted.  If  Philip  would  8e<;ure  her 
the  support  of  his  friends  in  making  a  husband 
of  the  miserable  son  of  the  apostate  Northum-  | 
berland,  she  was  half  ready  to  undo  her  work, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  the  crown  once  more 
on  the  Catholic  side. 

“  Self  -  witted,  self  -  confident,  and  utterly 
fearless,  refusing  to  believe  in  her  lover's  in¬ 
famy,  and  exasperated  at  the  accusations  which 
she  might  willfully  have  considered  undeserv¬ 
ed,  she  could  easily  conceal  from  herself  the 
nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  contemplating, 
and  the  palace  clique  might  have  kept  her 
blind  to  the  true  feeling  of  the  country.  The 
bishop’s  story  has  not  the  air  of  an  invention  ; 
and  it  is  incredible  that  Sir  Ileniy’  Sidney 
could  have  ventured  to  have  made  a  commu- 
cation  of  such  a  character  unless  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  have  the  queen’s  sanction. 

“  But  the  bishop  learnt  aftenvards  that  Eliz¬ 
abeth  had  consented  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  only  at  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Lord 
Robert,  who  had  persuaded  her  that  her  life 
was  in  danger.  Cecil’s  efforts,  then  and  always, 
had  lieen  to  divert  her  from  the  wrong  course, 
by  forcing  her  to  commit  herself  to  another  ; 
and  before  Sidney  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
De  Quadra,  the  league  with  the  Huguenot 
leaders  which  Throckmorton  had  so  earnestly 
advised,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  so 
anxiously  dreaded,  was  already  under  consid¬ 
eration.” — Vol.  L  pp.  814,  815. 

In  the  end,  the  men  who  watched  and 
worked  for  the  better  cause  were  success¬ 
ful.  But  it  was  a  protracted  and  difK- 
cult  business,  and  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  in  these  papers  is  to  cast 


another  and  a  deep  shadow  over  the  glory 
of  P21izabeth. 

Who  this  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  is 
sufficiently  known.  His  grandfather  was 
a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Dudley 
executed  with  Empson  in  punishment  of 
the  oppressions  perpetrated  by  him  to 
gratify  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VII.  His 
father  was  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  set  up  the  pretensions  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey'  against  Mary,  and  had  expiat¬ 
ed  his  off'ense  on  Tower  Ilill.  Lord  Rob¬ 
ert,  with  the  other  Dudleys,  h.ad  been 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  had  been  a 
prisoner  there  w'ith  Elizabeth.  He  had, 
when  young,  married  Amy  Robsart,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  .John  Robsart ;  the  match 
was  a  love  affair,  but  the  marriage  had 
been  public  in  the  couH  of  Edward  VI. 
Since  then  the  lady  had  lived  alone  in 
a  manor  house  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  as 
the  star  of  Dudley  rose  at  court,  this  fol¬ 
ly  of  his  youth,  as  it  was  deemed,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sad  impediment  in  the  path  of 
his  ambition.  His  handsome  person,  and 
his  courtly  manners,  were  his  only  possi¬ 
ble  recommendation  to  man  or  woman. 
He  possessed  neither  talent,  nor  courage, 
nor  any  kind  of  virtue.  He  was  more 
woman  than  man,  and  the  marvel  to  all 
men  w'as  that  he  should  have  become  a 
favorite  with  Elizabeth.  Tlie  caprices  in¬ 
cident  to  women,  in  such  relations,  hardly 
seemed  enough  to  account  for  such  a  fact. 
Before  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart,  it  was 
rumored  that  she  was  to  be  taken  off  by 
poison,  or  by  some  other  means.  Such 
was  the  court  talk,  and  ambassadors  pec¬ 
ulated  upon  it  in  their  dispatches.  This 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  conjec¬ 
ture  of  Dudley’s  enemies  as  to  what  he 
was  likely  to  do.  But  the  deed  was  done ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  in  the  face  ot 
such  predictions,  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  rumors  which  went 
before  had  not  been  without  reason. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 560,  more  than  a  year 
had  passed  since  the  bruit  had  become 
common  that  Elizabeth  was  likely  to  mar¬ 
ry  Dudley.  On  the-  11th  of  September, 
De  Quadra  writes  as  follows  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Parma : 

“  On  the  8d  of  this  month  the  queen  spoke 
to  me  about  her  marriage  with  the  archduke. 
She  said  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry, 
and  that  the  archduke  was  to  be  the  man. 
She  has  just  now  told  me  dryly  that  she  does 
not  intend  to  marry,  and  that  it  can  not  be. 

“  After  conversation  with  the  queen,  I  met 
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the  Secretary  Cecil,  whom  I  knew  to  be  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Lord  Robert,  I  was  aware,  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  deprive  him  of  his  place.  Witli  little 
difficulty  I  led  him  to  the  subject,  and  after 
many  protestations  and  entreaties  that  I  would 
keep  secret  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me,  he 
said  that  the  queen  was  going  on  so  strangely 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  her  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  a  bad  sailor,  he  said,  who  did 
not  make  for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  com¬ 
ing,  and  for  himself  he  perceived  the  most 
manifest  ruin  impending  over  the  queen 
through  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Robert.  The 
I>oni  Rolx?rt  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
business  of  the  State,  and  of  the  person  of  the 
queen,  to  the  extieme  injury  or  the  realm, 
with  the  intention  of  marrying  her,  and  she 
herself  was  shutting  herself  up  in  the  palace, 
to  the  peril  of  her  health  and  life.  That  the 
realm  would  tolerate  the  marriage,  he  said,  he 
did  not  l>elieve.  He  was  therefore  determined 
to  retire  into  the  country,  although  he  suppos¬ 
ed  they  would  send  him  to  the  Tower  l^fore 
they  would  let  him  go. 

“  lie  implored  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  queen,  to  persuade  her 
not  utterly  to  thow  herself  away,  as  she  was 
doing,  and  to  rememl)er  what  she  owed  to 
herself  and  to  her  subjects.  Of  Ijord  Robert 
he  twice  said,  he  would  be  better  in  Paradise 
than  here. 

“  Last  of  all  he  said  that  they  were  thinking 
of  destroying  Lord  Itobert’s  wife.  They  had 
given  out  that  she  was  ill,  but  she  was  not  ill 
at  all.  She  was  very  well,  and  was  taking 
care  not  to  be  poisoned.  The  day  after  this 
conversation  the  queen,  on  her  return  from 
hunting,  told  me  that  Lord  Robert’s  wife  w'as 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  begged  me  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  almut  it.  .  .  . 

“  Since  this  was  written  the  death  of  Lord 
Robert’s  wife  has  been  given  out  publicly. 
The  queen  said  in  Italian :  ‘  Que  si  ha  rotto  il 
coilo.’  It  seems  that  she  fell  down  a  stair- 
caise.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  277-281. 

From  the  documents  relating  to  the  end 
of  Amy  Kobsart  before  accessible,  and 
from  those  cited  in.  these  pages,  Mr. 
Froude  considers  the  following  points 
as  clear:  first,  that  Amy  Robsart  was 
murdered ;  second,  that  those  who  per¬ 
petrated  that  deed  did  so  either  under  the 
direction  of  Dudley,  or  well  knowing  that 
the  act  would  be  acceptable  to  him ;  and 
thirdly,  that  if  Elizabeth  did  not  hold  him 
to  have  been  more  or  less  implicated  in 
the  proceeding,  she  ought  so  to  have  done. 
On  her  part,  in  this  affair,  we  see  the 
indications  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  selfish 
nature,  little  accessible  to  the  finer  vibra¬ 
tions  of  moral  feeling ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Dudley  we  see  the  timidity,  the  cunning, 
and  the  want  of  principle  to  have  been  ex- 


Kected  from  him.  On  the  8th  of  Septem- 
er  Cecil  told  De  Quadra  that  the  report 
was,  that  Dudley’s  wife  was  ill  and  not 
likely  to  live,  while  he  knew  her  to  be 
well,  but  knew  also  that  a  plot  was  laid 
against  her  life.  On  that  aay,  or  at  the 
latest  on  the  day  following,  Amy  Robsart 
is  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase, 
as  if  killed  by  a  fall,  all  the  servants  of  the 
house  having  been  sent  away  to  amnse 
themselves  at  a  neighboring  fair.  The 
scene  of  this  tragedy  was  Cumnor  Hall. 

It  is  observable  that  while  no  period 
in  our  history  had  been  so  marked  by  the 
action  of  great  men,  and  by  great  events, 
as  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  those  years  the  ifiost  prominent 
actors  in  public  affairs  in  relation  to  this 
country  were  three  women — Mary  Tudor, 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
Mary  Tudor,  we  see  capacity,  hereditary 
courage,  and  a  heart,  not  jverhaps  natur¬ 
ally  ill  disposed,  soured  by  misfortune 
and  bodily  infirmity,  and  drugged  with 
superstition.  Elizabeth  was  of  another 
mould ;  and  so  w’as  her  great  rival,  the 
Scottislj  queen.  Married  to  the  Dauphin, 
Mary  Stuart  had  become  Queen  of  France, 
and  during  the  short  reign  of  her  husband 
she  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  -the 
crowns  of  France  and  England  united  in 
her  person.  But  the  event  which  made 
her  a  widow  left  her  simply  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  with'her  highly  French  na¬ 
ture,  and  French  culture,  she  had  to  seek 
an  ungenial  home  north  of  the  Tweed. 
The  shades  of  identity  and  difference  be¬ 
tween  Elizabeth  and  Mary  are  nicely 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

“  Rarely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combined 
in  herself  so  many  noticeable  qualities  as  Mary 
Stuart';  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men  and 
things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  her¬ 
self  to  that  high  perfection  in  which  accom¬ 
plishments  were  no  longer  adventitious  orna¬ 
ments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  organic 
constitution.  Though  luxurious  in  her  ordi¬ 
nary  habits,  she  could  share  in  the  hard  field 
the  life  of  the  huntsman  or  the  soldier  with 
graceful  cheerfulness;  she  had  vigor^  energy, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never 
failing  self-possession ;  and  as  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  foundation  for  the  effective  use  of  all 
other  qualities,  she  had  indomitable  courage. 
She  wanted  none  either  of  the  faculties  neces¬ 
sary  to  conceive  a  great  purpose,  or  of  the 
abilities  necessary  to  execute  it :  except  per¬ 
haps  only  this,  that  while  she  made  politics 
the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a  game  only, 
though  played  for  a  high  stake.  In  the  deep- 
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er  and  nobler  emotions  she  had  neither  share 
nor  sympathy. 

“  Here  lay  the  vital  difference  of  character 
between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  great 
rival,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts 
Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  Elizabeth’s  equal ; 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  as  she  said  her¬ 
self,  was  no  angel.  But  Elizabeth  could  feel 
like  a  man  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great 
cause.  Mary  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  center 
of  hope,  fear,  or  interest ;  she  thought  of  no¬ 
thing,  cared  for  nothing,  except  as  linked  with 
the  gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  de¬ 
sire,  some  humor  of  her  own ;  and  thus  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  able  to  overcome  temptations  before 
which  Mary  fell.” — Vol.  i.  p.  860. 

An  English  minister  writing  of  Mary 
Stuart  w'hen  she  was  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  says :  “  Whatever  policy  is  in  the 
chief  and  best  practiced  heads  in  France, 
whatever  craft,  falsehood,  or  deceit  is  in 
all  the  subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either 
fresh  in  this  w’oman’s  memory,  or  she  can 
gette  it  with  a  wet  finger.” 

Great  w’as^  the  solicitude  to  see  these 
ladies  suitably  married.  Elizabeth  some¬ 
times  spoke  of  married  life  in  such  terms 
as  to' seem  to  say  that  she  would  never 
marry.  Mary  at  the  same  time  claimed 
that  she  should  be  at  once  and  formally 
acknowledged  as  next  in  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  in  default  of  issue  from 
Elizabeth.  But  Alary  w'as  not  the  only 
person  in  whose  favor  the  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  might  have  been  with  some  reason 
declared,  and  Elizal>eth  had  valid  grounds 
for  refusing  to  grant  what  her  sister  across 
the  Scottish  border  was  so  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  point  settled  that  on  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Mary  must  be  queen,  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  would  have  become  ex¬ 
posed  to  dangers  from  which  escape  could 
hardly  have  been  possible.  Moreover, 
who  was  to  become  the  husband  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  ?  It  might  be  the  King 
of  France,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  or  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  such  case,  a 
brief  space  might  suffice  to  bring  in  an¬ 
other  Marian  persecution.  The  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  first  Mary  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  superstition,  might  have  been  re¬ 
peated  by  the  second  from  pure  levity  and 
ambition. 

The  feeling  of  Mary  toward  Elizabeth 
was  that  of  a  tigress  ever  watching  to 
pounce  upon  her  prey  and  to  rend  it  with¬ 
out  mercy.  Whatever  in  her  words  or  i 
policy  might  seem  to  be  of  another  na¬ 
ture,  was  such  only  in  seeming.  Eliza- 
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beth  in  her  view  had  usurped  a  crown 
which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  dissim¬ 
ulation,  falsehood,  treason  in  any  form, 
was  allowable,  in  her  apprehension,  if  it 
only  promised  an  approach  toward  a  suc¬ 
cessful  seizure  of  her  own.  When  gay’in 
the  court  of  Paris,' and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  her  malicious  wit  was  rife 
against  the  Queen  of  England.  Dudley 
was  master  of  the  horse  to  Elizabeth. 
“So,”  said  the  Queen  of  France,  “her 
Majesty  of  England  is  about  to  marry  her 
horse-keeper,  who  has  killed  his  wife  to 
make  room  for  her.”  After  all  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  her  own  marriage  on 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  Lord  Darnley.  Through 
that  connection  she  was  to  hold  the  Scotch 
and  English  Catholics  in  her  service,  and 
to  find  some  happy  juncture  in  which 
Elizabeth  might  be  brought  to  the  dust. 

But  it  soon  became  known  that  the 
newly -wedded  pair  were  not  on  good 
terms.  Darnley  was  not  faultless.  Alary 
was  sure  not  so  to  be.  She  had  humored 
her  husband  in  allowing  him  to  be  called 
king ;  and  her  husband  humored  himself 
into  the  notion  that  being  king  it  became 
him  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  wholly 
ruled  by  his  queen.  The  result  was  dis¬ 
astrous.  As  Darnley  declined  in  Alary’s 
esteem,  if  he  can  be  said  ever  to  have  had 
a  place  there,  David  Kitzio,  the  man  who 
played  and  sang  her  love  songs  in  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  became  more  her  companion ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  the  able  and 
bad  earl,  was  more  than  ever  in  her 
thoughts.  The  tragedies  of  which  all  the 
worhl  has  heard,  followed.  Darnley  w’as 
to  survive  Kitzio,  but  not  for  long.  Alary 
said  passionately  concerning  Darnley,  in 
the  presence  of  the  official  persons  about 
her,  that  “  unless  she  was  freed  of  him  in 
some  w'ay,  she  had  no  pleasure  to  live ; 
and  if  she  could  find  no  other  remedy,  she 
would  put  hand  to  it  herself.”  Her  friends 
marked  this  language,  and  much  like  it, 
and  talked  first  of  bringing  about  a  di¬ 
vorce,  and  afterwards  of  finding  some 
other  means  by  which  her  Majesty  should 
be  quit  of  her  husband.  Alary’s  friends 
say  she  did  not  assent  to  these  dark,  hard¬ 
ly  dark,  utterances.  But  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  knew  her  best,  were  satisfied 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  resent¬ 
ment  if  the  end  promised  should  come. 
The  bond  which  doomed  the  unhappy 
king  was  accordingly  signed  by  those 
who  were  to  execute  it.  “  I  know  what 
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is  in  the  queen’s  mind,’.’  said  Bothwell : 
**  she  would  have  it  done.” 

“  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  queen  brought 
the  king  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  20th  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  at 
Paris,  complaining  of  her  husband's  behavior 
to  her,  while  the  poor  wretch  was  still  lying  on 
his  sick-bed,  and  about  the  same  time  she  was 
rejoined  by  Bothwell  on  his  return  from  the 
border.  So  far  the  story  can  be  traced  with 
conOdcnce.  At  this  point,  her  conduct  passes 
into  the  debatable  land,  wher^  her  friends  meet 
those  who  condemn  with  charges  of  falsehood 
and  forgery.  The  evidence  is  neither  conflict¬ 
ing  nor  insuflicient.  The  dying  depositions  of 
tlie  instruments  of  the  crime  taken  on  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold,  the  “  undesigned  coincidences  ” 
between  the  stories  of  many  separate  witnesses, 
with  tetters  which,  after  the*  keenest  inquiry, 
were  declared  to  be  in  her  own  hand- writing, 
shed  a  light  upon  her  proceedings  as  full  as  it  is 
startling ;  but  the  later  sufferings  of  Mary 
Stuart  have  surrounded  her  name  with  an 
atmosphere  of  tenderness,  and  half  the  world 
has  preferred  to  believe  that  she  was  the  inno¬ 
cent  victim  of  a  hideous  conspiracy,” — Vol.  i 
pp.  861,  362. 

With  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  with  her 
grandson,  Charles  I.,  death  may  be  said  to 
have  been  as  life.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  die  in  their  beds,  few'  would  have  been 
found  to  bewail  their  loss.  To  send  them 
to  the  scaffold,  was  to  raise  them  to 
martyrdom,  and  to  put  tlie  misguided 
sympathies  of  mankind  upon  a  new  read¬ 
ing  of  every  chapter  in  their  history.  In 
1667,  when  the  Darnley  murder  became 
the  whispered  or  indignant  talk  of  court 
and  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
wide  impression  was,  that  there  had  been 
foul  play,  and  that  the  queen  herself  had 
been  a  }>arly  to  it.  But  though  Mary 
might  rid  herself  of  her  husband,  and 
Bothwell  might  rid  himself  of  his  wife, 
and  the  guilty  lovers  might  be  thus  far 
successful,  the  power  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  interest 
in  these  nations,  was  broken  by  that  deed, 
so  broken  as  not  to  admit  of  being  re¬ 
paired.  “  Lady  Lennox,”  says  the  Span¬ 
ish  ambassador,  “  demands  vengeance 
upon  the  queen  of  Scots;  nor  is  Lady 
Lennox  alone  in  the  belief  of  her  guilt. 
The  heretics  denounce  her  with  one  voice  ; 
the  Catholics  are  divided  ;  her  own  friends 
acquit  her ;  the  connections  of  the  king  cry 
out  upon  her  without  exception.”  Three 
weeks  after  the  event,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Edinburgh  passed 
through  London.  The  Spanish  nunistcr 


questioned  him  anxiously  on  the  subject. 
“  I  pressed  him,”  he  says,  “  to  tell  me 
whether  he  thought  the  queen  was  inno¬ 
cent  ;  he  did  not  condemn  her  in  words, 
but  he  said  nothing  in  her  favor.”  The 
disconsolate  envoy  adds :  “  The  spirits  of 

the  Catholics  are  broken ;  should  it  turn 
out  that  she  is  guilty,  her  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  gone,  and  by  her  means  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  religion.” 
In  decribing  these  events,  Mr.  Froude  has 
to  bear. comparison  with  Mignet.  It  is 
only  just  to  s.ay  that  in  his  narrative  there 
is  a  calm  intelligence  and  a  simple  pathos 
w’hich  are  his  own. 

We  must  confess  that  w'e  have  looked 
forw’ard  W'ith  some  solicitude  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Froude  would  deal  with 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  reign,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  case  of  our  English  Puri¬ 
tans.  We  are  ourselves  painfully  sensible 
to  the  imperfections  which  marked  the 
principles  and  the  reasonings  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans;  but  from  some  expressions  dropped 
by  the  w’ay  in  the  earlier  writings  of  our 
author,  we  have  been  afraid  lest  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  short-comings  of  that  class 
of  religionists  should  render  him  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  real  worth  of  the  men,  and  to 
their  great  service  in  relation  not  only  to 
our  English  piety,  but  to  English  liberty. 
We  are  glad  to  have  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Froude,  while  at  times  under  a  some¬ 
what  unfriendly  bias  on  this  subject,  is 
not  likely  to  err  so  seriously  as  we  had 
imagined. 

The  writers  who  have  been  concerned 
to  defend  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  so  far 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  Puritans, 
have  commonly  done  so  on  the  plea  that 
the  Catholics  in  the  land  were  still  a  large 
majority,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  extend  her  innovations 
much  further.  Mr.  Froude  supposes  at 
least  tw'O  thirds  of  the  people  to  have 
l>een  Romanists,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  were  wont  to  make 
that  assertion.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of 
his  dashing  speculative  moods,  has  insisted 
that  the  Protestants  were  not  only  a  mi¬ 
nority,  but  a  very  small  one,  even  to  the 
end  of  this  reign,  founding  his  opinion  on 
the  fact  that  the  dramatists  said  so  little  to 
the  disparagement  of  Romanism  in  their 
plays.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
vices  of  Catholicism  have  bad  as  little 
place  on  our  stage  representations  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  during  the  latter  halt'  of  the  sixteenth. 
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Bat  who  will  say  that  this  has  happened 
because  since  the  year  1800  the  rrotea- 
tants  of  England  have  been  a  very  small 
number  compared  with  Catholics  ?  There 
are  many  ways  of  writing  history,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Every  one  knows 
that  if  players  were  to  “  live  ”  at  that 
time,  their  living  must  be  obtained  among 
the  people  in  London  and  in  our  large 
towns ;  and  every  one  knows  also,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
things  in  the  rural  districts,  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  our  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  were  Protestants.  Play-goers 
have  never  been  people  of  strong  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  and  there  has  been  little 
temptation  accordingly  for  endeavoring 
to  bring  the  stage  into  the  controversy 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

Cecil  said  five  years  after  the  queen’s 
accession,  that  “  scantly  a  third  part  ” 
among  the  magistrates  of  the  realm  could 
be  confided  in  to  enforce  the  penal  laws 
against  recusants,  and  Mr.  Froude  takes 
this  as  suflicient  evidence  that  two  thirds 
of  the  general  community  must  have  been 
Catholics.  But  we  require  evidence  of 
a  much  more  decisive  character  to  set¬ 
tle  this  point.  It  should  be  remember-  , 
ed  that  during  all  the  years  of  Mary’s 
reign,  the  government  had  been  naturally 
assiduous  in  placing  the  administration  of 
the  laws  in  the  hands  of  men  on  whom  it 
could  depend.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  magistrates 
seem  to  have  been  Protestants  at  the  time  I 
mentioned,  is  not  extraordinary.  The  j 
wonder  rather  is  that  the  men  of  that 
creed  filling  such  offices  were  so  numerous,  j 
Assuredly  the  fact  stated  by  Cecil  is  no  ! 
proof  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  i 
persons  in  that  rank  of  life  were  of  the  j 
reformed  faith,  or  that  not  more  than  a  I 
third  of  the  people  were  of  that  creed,  j 
What  a  government  as  much  Protestant 
as  Catholic  would  do  in  respect  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  magistrates,  is  one  thing; 
and  what  a  government  would  do  in  that 
respect,  so  rabidly  and  niercilessly  intol- 
erent  as  the  government  under  Mary,  is 
another.  Beside  which,  an  indisposition 
to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  religious  | 
errors,  was  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  the 
functionary  must  have  been  a  Papist. 
Many  Protestants  shared  in  that  reluc¬ 
tance,  some  from  doubting  the  policy  of 
such  measures,  and  others  from'  feeling  that 
if  the  penal  laws  were  made  to  bear  severe¬ 
ly  upon  Papists,  the  Puritans  could  hard- 


I  ly  hope  to  go  free.  Then  there  is  the  evi- 
j  dence  arising  from  the  constant  complex- 
I  ion  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  this 
reign.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no 
man  was  excluded  from  that  House  in 
those  times  on  account  of  his  being  a 
i  Catholic.  It  is  certain  that  Catholics 
I  were  returned  as  members.  In  Elizabeth’s 
[  first  House  of  Commons,  the  most  intoler- 
!  ent  Papistical  sentiments  were  uttered. 

!  The  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  powers 
;  often  speak  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
'  mons  as  being  heretics,  never  of  the  whole 
I  as  being  so.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
not  only  did  the  constituencies  returq  a 
vast  majority  of  Protestants,  but  in  some 
Parliaments  the  majority  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  zealously  Puritan.  In  many 
of  the  counties  we  c.an  suppose  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  constituents  to  have  been 
Catholics.  But  it  is  certain  that  even 
there  it  was  not  invariably  so,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  towns  and  cities 
the  preponderance  went  the  other  way. 
Government  influence  may  have  been  much 
greater  in  those  days  than  in  our  own,  and 
the  custom  of  elections  may  not  have  been 
the  org.anized  aftair  it  became  not  long 
afterwards.  But  still  the  difference  in  these 
respects  was  not  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  electors  who  were  two  thirds 
Catholics,  would  have  so  uniformly  stulti¬ 
fied  themselves  as  they  must  have  done  in 
allowing  Elizabeth’s  Parliaments  to  be 
constituted  as  thev  were.  Could  the  Com¬ 
mons  have  had  tfieir  way  in  those  times, 
the  Church  of  England  would  have  become 
a  Puritan  Church.  The  lawn  of  Episco¬ 
pacy  might  have  given  place  to  the  Gene¬ 
va  cloak  of  the  Presbyter,  and  England 
and  Scotland  have  become  one  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  or  very  nearly  so. 

But  however  it  may  have  been  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  numbers,  it  is  clear  that 
the  young  and  earnest  blood  of  the  coun¬ 
try  went  with  the  lieformation,  taking 
with  it  enough  of  the  older  and  more 
thoughtful  element  to’  secure  to  it  an  effi¬ 
cient  leadership.  In  English  history,  the 
great  changes  for  the  better  have  come,  not 
from  majorities,  but  from  men  who  have 
compensated  for  their  lack  of  numbers  by 
their  greater  intelligence  and  their  public 
virtue. 

Many  of  the  ruling  clergy  under  Mary 
now'  refused  the  oaths  submitted  to  them, 
and  did  so  with  a  dogged  firmness.  But 
their  courage  came  not  from  any  thing  th^ 
could  expect  from  the  English  people.  It 
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came  from  the  assurance  of  Spanish  emis¬ 
saries  that  help  would  soon  be  sent  to  them 
from  Madrid.  Change  had  followed  change 
so  quickly  of  late  that  the  next,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  far  distant.  Cour¬ 
age,  therefore,  said  the  brave  man.  By 
conforming  now  we  may^^lose  every  thing. 
By  waiting  a  little  we  may  recover  all. 
The  following  is  IMr.  Froude’s  account  of 
the  posture  of  affairs  as  it  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers 
in  1558: 

“  Seven  years  later  Elizal^cth  told  Guzman 
de  Silva,  then  Philip's  ambassador,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  she  had  not  l)een  wholly 
a  free  agent,  and  that  she  had  been  driven  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Protestants  beyond  the 
point  where  she  would  have  preferred  to  rest. 
It  is  possible  that  she  was  intentionally  de¬ 
ceiving  De  Silva,  but  it  is  likely  also  that,  if 
left  to  herself,  she  would  have  accepted  a  less 
innovating  policy.  Politically  there  was  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  Council  of  Trent  hud 
proved  a  failure.  The  Lutherans  had  recover¬ 
ed  the  ascendancy  in  Germany,  and  the  Ultra- 
montancs  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  any  shaqily-defined 
line  from  the  communion  of  the  more  moderate 
Reformers.  The  chanCes  were  equal  that  if  a 
general  council  should  reassemble,  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Augsburg  might  be  acknowledged, 
while  the  Genevan  Theology,  and  the  Articles, 
and  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
would  be  certainly  condemned.  The  Premu- 
nire  Statutes  would  secure  the  national  inde- 
j)endence,  and  so  long  as  the  critical  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  was  unimpugned,  the  Church 
of  England  might  still  consider  itself  in  com¬ 
munion  with  Catholic  Christendom,  while  the 
great  powers  could  have  no  pretext  for  interfer¬ 
ence  or  complaint.  Personally  and  individual¬ 
ly,  the  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  as  distasteful 
to  Elizabeth  as  the  despotism  of  Rome.  The 
practical  complexion  of  her  genius  gave  her  a 
dislike  and  distrust  of  speculation.  She  was 
herself,  in  her  own  opinions,  studiously  vague, 
and  she  would  have  been  contented  with  a  toler¬ 
ated  orthodoxy  which  would  have  left  to  Catho¬ 
lics  their  ritual,  deprived  only  of  its  extrava- 
ganws,  and  to  the  more  moderate  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  free  scope  to  feel  their  way  towards  a 
larger  creed.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

That  Elizabeth  would  have  given  the 
liberty  hero  indicated  to  Catholica  we 
do  not  doubt,  but  it  does  not  appear,  we 
think,  from  her  history,  that  it  ever  en¬ 
tered  her  thoughts  to  cede  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents  “  free  scope  to  feel  their  w^ay  to¬ 
wards  a  larger  creed.”  Too  often  such 
presumption  on  their  part  was  little  less 
in  her  eyes  than  a  sort  of  treason.  The 
following  passage  sets  forth  the  difference 


of  principle  between.  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  at  this  juncture  w'ith  considerable 
fairness,  and  shows  how  vain,  wh^n  you 
have  to  do  with  an  infallible  church,  must 
be  all  attempts  at  compromise. 

“  Revolution  can  not  be  controlled  with  the 
logic  of  moderation,  and  toleration  of  those 
who  arc  themselves  intolerant  is  possible  only 
when  the  common  sense  of  mankind  com¬ 
pels  them  to  an  inconsistency  with  their  theo¬ 
ries.  The  Lutheran  might  seem  nearer  to  the 
Romanist  than  he  was  to  Beza  or  Zwingle, 
but  the  vital  differences  were  not  the  api)arent 
differences,  and  the  distinctions  l)etween  the 
Reformers  were  after  all  but  insignificant 
shades  of  variety  compared  with  the  principle 
which  parted  all  of  them  from  the  orthodox 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  believed  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  church,  the  Reformers  in  the 
authority  of  reason.  Where  the  church  had 
spoken,  the  Catholic  obeyed.  His  duty  was 
to  accept  without  question  the  laws  which 
councils  had  decreed,  which  popes  and  bishops 
administered,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  en¬ 
force  on  others  the  same  submission  to  an  out¬ 
ward  rule  which  he  regarded  as  divine.  All 
shades  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  that  authority  might  err,  that  Christ 
had  left  no  visible  representative  whom  indi¬ 
vidually  they  were  bound  to  obey,  that  reli¬ 
gion  was  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
mind  and  conscience,  that  the  Bible  was  God’s 
Word,  which  each  Christian  was  to  read,  and 
which,  with  God's  help,  and  his  natural  in¬ 
telligence,  he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
The  Catholic  left  his  Bilde  to  the  learned. 
The  Protestant  translated  the  Bible,  and 
brought  it  to  the  door  of  every  Christian 
family.  The  Catholic  prayed  in  Latin,  and 
whether  he  understood  the  words,  or  repeat¬ 
ed  them  as  a  form,  the  effect  was  the  same,  for 
it  was  magical.  The  Protestant  prayed  with 
his  mind  as  an  act  of  faith  in  a  language  in¬ 
telligible  to  him,  or  he  could  not  pray  at  alL 
The  Catholic  Imwed  in  awe  before  his  wonder¬ 
working  image,  adored  his  relics,  and  gave 
his  life  into  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  di¬ 
rector.  The  Protestant  tore  open  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  miracles,  flung  the  bones  and  rag¬ 
ged  garments  into  tne  fire,  and  treated  priests 
as  men  like  himself.  The  Catholic  was  intol¬ 
erant  upon  principle,  persecution  was  the  co¬ 
rollary  of  his  creed.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Protestant  was  in  spite  of  his  creed.  In  de¬ 
nying  the  right  of  the  church  to  define  his 
own  belief,  he  had  forfeited  the  privilege  of 
punishing  the  errors  of  those  who  chose  to 
differ  from  him.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

It  was  even  so.  The  question  to  be 
settled  was  the  question  of  “  liberty  as 
opposed  to  submission,  the  natural  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  living  man  as  opposed  to 
the  corporate  sovereignty  of  the  outward 
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and  visible  Chnrch.”  To  retain  all  that 
Henry  VIII.  had  retained,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reject  what  Henry  VIII. 
rejected,  small  as  the  rejected  element 
may  seem,  was  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  Tlie  authority  of  the  Papal 
Church  w'as  in  either  case  discarded ;  and 
that  being  discarded,  it  mattered  little 
what  else  might  be  perpetuated.  The  rent 
had  come.  The  garment  that  shonld  have 
been  without  seam  became  divided.  Hence 
the  error  of  Elizabeth's  attempted  mid¬ 
way  policy.  To  discountenance  Puritan¬ 
ism  availed  nothing.  Submission  to  Ro¬ 
manism  was  the  thing  demanded.  Some 
English  Humanists,  indeed,  pleaded  the 
Catliolic  character  of  the  Prayer  Book  as 
a  reason  why  they  should  perhaps  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  so  to  escape  the  fines  and  inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  they  were  exposed  as 
recusants.  No,  w’as  the  answer  of  his 
Holiness,  and  of  bis  advisers — you  can 
not  engage  in  such  services,  however  un¬ 
exceptionable  and  Catholic,  without  hear¬ 
ing  sermons  w’hich  shall  be  surely  false 
and  heretical.  Elizabeth  was  thus  to  fim] 
that  to  go  one  mile,  or  to  go  twain,  was 
not  enough.  Nothing  short  of  the  whole 
journey  would  suffice.  The  Romish  idea 
of  church  authority  made  this  inevitable. 
The  Vatican  w'ould  show  no  more  favor 
to  Canterbury  as  fashioned  by  Elizabeth, 
than  to  Geneva  as  fashioned  by  Calvin. 
So  long  as  this  unbending  pretension  is 
maintained  there  is  no  place  for  compro¬ 
mise.  Where  there  is  absolute  infallibility 
there  should  be  absolute  submission. 

The  truth  is,  Elizabeth,  in  her  mongrel 
adjustment  of  past  and  present,  was  not 
choosing  so  much  for  her  subjects  as  for 
herself.  Her  mind  was  ever  in  a  h.aze  be¬ 
tween  the  two  creeds.  If  her  intelligence 
revolted  against  superstition,  her  imagi¬ 
nation  was  fascinated  by  dreamy,  mystical, 
and  imposing  elements  in  worship ;  and 
her  faculty  for  organization,  and  her  love 
of  rule,  did  the  rest.  It  was  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  holding  the 
reins  and  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  state, 
which  made  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
so  acceptable  to  her.  The  old  spiritual 
courts  had  enabled  the  Popish  bishops  to 
hold  a  diocese  assize  in  relation  to  all  sorts 
of  ecclesiastical  delinquencies  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Elizabeth,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  her  policy,  did  not  restore 
this  power  to  the  prelates,  but  retained  it 
virtually  in  her  own  hands.  What  the 
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I  old  spiritual  courts  had  been  to  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion  became  to  the  whole. 

To  tliat  court  it  pertained  to  determine 
what  should  be  accounted  “  error,  heresy, 
or  schism.”  But  the  things  so  declared 
must  be  shown  to  be  such  “  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by 
the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of 
them,  or  by  any  other  general  council, 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  Scripture ; 
or  such  as  shall  hereafter  bo  ordered, 
judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the 
high  court  of  Parliament,  with  the  assent 
of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation.”  (1 
Eliz.  cap.  1.)  This  mixture  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  general  councils  and  of  the  English 
Parliament  with  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  is  eminently  characteri.«tic.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  statute  lt“ft  the  commis¬ 
sioners  a  wide  field  of  interpretation.  And 
memorable  was  tbe  use  they  made  of  it, 
especially  in  their  dealings  with  Puritans 
and  Separatists.  This  phase  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  rule  under  Elizabeth  is  touched  upon 
but  briefly  in  these  volumes.  The  test  of 
Mr.  Froude’s  candor,  in  relation  to*  this 
significant  chapter  in  our  history,  is  still 
to  come.  No  man  of  sense  will  affect  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  faults  chargeable  on 
the  Puritans.  But  the  question  is,  were 
not  those  faults  the  almost  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  their  circumstances  ?  Were  they 
not  in  a  great  degree  provoked  ?  Were 
they  not  allied  with  qualities  which  made 
those  men  comparatively  the  free  men  of 
theif  time,  and  the  great  conservators  of 
freedom  for  their  country  ? 

We  must  repeat,  that  while  w’e  are 
hopeful  W’e  are  not  without  some  mis¬ 
giving  as  to  the  niJinner  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  may  deal  with  this  section  of  his 
great  subject.  In  his  description  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  1563  he  has 
given  expression  to  some  just  and  noble 
sentiments. 

“  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lower  House,  followed  next  in  the  very  no¬ 
blest  spirit  of  English  Puritanism.  With 
quaint  allegoric  and  classical  allusions,  inter¬ 
laced  with  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  queen  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
for  their  restored  religion,  and  her  own  moder¬ 
ate  and  gentle  government.  He  described  the 
country,  however,  as  still  suffering  from  igno¬ 
rance,  error,  covetousness,  and  a  .thousand 
meaner  vices.  Schools  were  in  decay,  univer¬ 
sities  deserted,  benefices  unsupplied.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets  he  heard  almost 
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as  many  oaths  as  words.  Then  turning  to 
the  queen  herself,  he  went  on  thus  : 

“'We.  now  assembled,  as  diligent  in  our 
calling,  have  thought  good  to  move  your 
Majesty  to  build  a  fort  for  the  surety  of  the 
realm,  to  the  repulsing  of  your  enemies  abroad ; 
which  must  be  set  upon  firm  ground  and 
steadfast,  having  two  gates — one  commonly 
open,  the  other  as  a  postern,  with  two  watch¬ 
men  at  either  of  them  ;  one  governor,  one 
lieutenant,  and  no  good  thing  there  wanting ; 
the  same  to  be  named  the  Fear  of  God  ;  the 
governor  thereof  to  be  God,  your  Majesty  the 
lieutenant,  the  stones  the  hearts  of  your  faith¬ 
ful  people ;  tlie  tw’o  watchmen  at  the  open 
gate  to  be  called  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  the 
two  at  the  postem-gate  to  Ims  called  Mercy 
and  Truth. 

“  ‘  This  fort  is  invincible,  if  every  man  will 
fear  God  ;  for  all  governors  reign  and  govern 
by  the  two  watchmen  Knowledge  and  Virtue ; 
and  if  you,  l>cing  the  lieutenant,  see  Justice 
and  Prudence,  her  sisters,  executed,  then  shall 
you  rightly  use  your  office ;  and  for  such  as 
depart  out  of  this  fort,  let  them  be  let  out  at 
the  postern  by  the  two  watchmen  Mercy  and 
Truth,  and  then  shall  you  be  well  at  home  and 
abroad.’  • 

“All  that  was  most  excellent  in  English 
heart  and  feeling — the  spirit  which  carried 
England  safe  at  last  through  its  trials — spoke 
in  these  words.  Those  in  whom  that  spirit 
lived  were  few  in  number  ;  there  was  never 
an  age  in  this  world’s  history  when  they  were 
other  than  few ;  but  few  or  many,  they  are  at 
all  times  the  world's  true  sovereign  leaders, 
and  £li7.al>eth,  among  her  many.faults,  knew 
these  men  when  she  saw  thein,  and  gave  them 
their  place,  and  so  prospered  she  and  her 
country.  The  clergy  cried  out  for  the  blood 
of  the  disntfected :  the'  lay  speaker  would  let 
them  go  by  the  postern  of  Mercy  and  Truth.” 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  480,  481. 

Good,  very  good :  but  is  it  true  that 
the  “  clergy  cried  out  for  the  blood  of  the 
disaffected,”  while  the  laymen  would  have 
allowed  them  to  go  free?  More  than 
once  our  author  speaks  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  as  though  there  was  not  a  whit  to 
choose  between  them  and  the  Romanists 
on  the  score  ofa  readiness  to  persecute,  and 
to  persecute  eveui  to  the  death.  In  support 
of  sUch  o^ensures,  sogravein  their  reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  .dead;  and  sq  usuri¬ 
ous  to  the.  reputation  of  principles  dear  to 
the  living,  the  most 'unexceptionable  eyi- 
•  dence.shbuld  be  given*  RuLsUeh  evidence 
is  not  given,  and -we  .venture  to  affirm  that 
it  can. not  he  given.  .  In 'our  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  same  session  of  Parliament 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

“  On  the  20th  of  February  a  bill  was  intro¬ 


duced,  by  which,  without  mention  of  doctrine, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  all  persons  who  main¬ 
tained  the  Pope’s  authority,  or  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  queen,  for  the  first 
offense  should  incur  a  pra;munire,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  pains  of  treason.  Cecil,  in  a  passion¬ 
ate  speech,  declared  that  the  House  was 
bound  in  gratitude  not  to  reject  what  was 
necessary  for  the  queen’s  security. 

“  After  Cecil,  arose  8ir  Francis  Knowles, 
who  said  that  there  had  been  enough  of 
words  :  it  was  time  to  draw  the  sword.  The 
Commons  were  generally  Puritan.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  tlie  Lords  had  been  neutralized  by  a 
special  provision  in  their  favqr,  and  the  bill 
was  carried.  Tlie  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
was  extended  to  the  holder  of  every  office, 
Jay  or  spiritual,  in  the  realm.  The  clergy 
were  required  to  swear  whenever  their  ordi¬ 
nary  might  be  pleased  to  offer  them  the  oath. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
required  to  swear  when  they  took  their  seats. 
Members  from  the  Upper  Ilouse  were  alone 
exempt. 

“  Heath,  Bonner,  Tliirlby,  Feckenham,  and 
the  other  prisoners,  at  once  prepared  to  die. 
The  Proteetant  eceUeiaetice  would  at  littte 
Kpare  them  at  th>y  had  epared  the  Proteetant*. 
They  would  have  shown  no  mercy  themselves, 
and  looked  for  none. 

“  Nor  i$  there  any  douht  what  their  fate 
would  hate  been  had  it  rested  with  the  English 
bishojts.  Immediately  after  the  bill  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  the  bated  Bonner  was 
sent  for  to  be  the  first  victim.  Home,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  offered  him  the  oath,  which  it 
was  thought  certain  he  would  refuse,  and  he 
would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 
Had  it  been  so  the  English  Church  would 
have  disgraced  itself,  but  Bonner’s  fate  would 
have  called  for  little  pity.  The  law,  however, 
stepped  in  between  the  prelates  and  their  prey 
— as  Portia  between  Shy  lock  and  Antonio — 
and  saved  them  both.  By  the  act  archbishops 
and  bisho]^'^  might  alone  tender  the  oath,  and 
Bonner  evaded  the  dilemma  by  challenging 
his  questioner’s  title  to  the  name.  When 
Horae  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
his  predecessor  was  alive ;  the  English  bish¬ 
ops  generally  had  been  so  irrcgtilarly  conse¬ 
crated  that  their  authority,  unt'l  eonflrmc«i  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  of  doubtful  legality  ; 
and  the  judged  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
caught ;  *t  the  .  plea,  to  prevent  a  needless 
cpi^lty.'  Bonner  was  returned  to  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  Horae  gained  nothing  by  his  eager¬ 
ness  but  a  stigma  upon  bimselt  and  his  breth- 
ren.”-^y6l.  i.  pp.  489-491. 

■  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  bill 
BO  much  reprobated  by  our  historian,  is  a 
bill  debated  and  carried,  not  in  an  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  but  in  an  English 
Honse  of  Commons ;  and  we  not  only  see 
it  carried  there,  but  approved  by  the  Lords, 
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with  the  large  number  of  Catholic  peers 
who  had  seats  there,  and  assented  to  by 
the  qneen.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  was  a  se¬ 
vere  and  oppressive  enactment,  the  guilt 
of  that  severity  and  oppression  rested  on 
the  gravest,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
wisest  of  the  lay  statesmen  about  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Every  student  of  history  knows, 
and  no  man  better  than  Mr.  Fronde,  that, 
under  the  Tudors,  it  was  common  to  pass 
such  laws  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  their  being  generally  enforced.  In  this 
case,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  the  firrft  refusal  did  not  go  beyond 
deprivation  and  a  loss  of  property.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  in  a  second  instance, 
where  the  refusal  might  expose  the  re¬ 
cusant  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  was 
letl  to  be  wholly  optional,  and  no  man 
dreamt  of  that  step  as  being  other  than  a 
very  rare  one,  . 

We  have  then  to  look  at  the  passage 
cited  bearing  these  facts  in  mind.  Horne 
regarded  Bonner  as  belonging  to  his  dio¬ 
cese  of  Winchester.  Bohner  grounded 
his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  on  a  series  of 
quibbles,  and  did  so,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
the  most  offensive  manner.  The  excep¬ 
tion  which  denied  Ilorne  to  be  a  bishop 
was  only  one  of  these.  The  difficulty  i 
thus  raised  was  one  of  a  sea  of  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  this  nature,  consequent  on  the 
imperfect  legislation  which  has  never  ceas¬ 
ed  to  characterize  the  Anglican  Church. 
Had  Cranmer  completed  his  digest  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law,  and  thus  severed  the  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  reformed  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  entirely  and  forever  from  the  past, 
no  such  question  as  this  could  have  been 
raised.  But  that  digest  was  nqt  perfect¬ 
ed,  and  our  Acts  of  Parliament  on  church 
matters  have  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  canon  law  to  come  into  force  in  such 
cases.  According  to  those  unrepealed 
regulations  Bonner  w^  right.  Horne 
was  not  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  ci¬ 
tation  sent  to  him  was  not  valid.  But 
this  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  with  which  we  call  attention  to 
the  preceding  extract. 

Horne,  Biwop  of  Winchester,  requires 
Bonner  to  take  the  oath.  The  effect  of 
Bonner's  refusal  would  be,  that  he  would 
be  formally  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  office, 
and  his  substance  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.  On  this  fact  Mr.  Froude 
grounds  the  following  assertions,  in  effect, 
if  not  formally.  First,  that  Horne  not 
only  expected  that  the  secular  power 
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would  thus  punish  Bonner,  but  th.!!  he  in¬ 
tended  to  go  further,  and  to  press  the  oath 
a  second  time,  and  on  Bonner’s  refusal,  to 
call  for  his  being  sent  to  the  block.  Sec¬ 
ond,  that  what  Horne  would  thus  have 
done  in  respect  to  Bonner,  the  English 
prelates  W’ere  all  prepared  to  join  in  doing 
towards  the  whole  of  his  brethren !  Sure¬ 
ly  this  is  a  very  grave  accusation.  Where 
is  the  evidence?  We  ask  in  vain.  The 
only  reference  given  is  to  Strype,  and  in 
that  reference  we  find  nothing  more  than 
the  paper  in  which  Bonner  sets  forth  the 
sort  of  defense  made  by  him.  It  does  not 
furnish  a  particle  of  evidence  as  to  the 
bloody-minded  intentions  thus  attributed 
to  the  w’hole  bench  of  bishops.  Mr. 
Froude,  we  believe,  is  incapable  of  con¬ 
scious  unfairness ;  but  his  mind  seems  to 
have  its  fits  of  humor  on  such  questions. 

At  times  he  appears  as  if  disposed  to  star¬ 
tle  his  readers  by  saying  very  unexpected 
things.  There  are  connections  in  which  he 
can  utter  great  and  noble  words  in  behalf 
of  men  on  whom  the  philosophical  world 
has  rarely  bestowed  even  a  scant  justice  ; 
and  there  are  other  times  in  which  he  will 
say  of  good  men  the  very  things  which 
bad  men  would  wish  him  to  say  of  them. 

Protestants  under  Elizabeth  had  indeed 
much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty  ;  but  to  say  that  they  had  as  much 
to  learn  on  that  subject  as  the  Papists 
themselves,  is  to  do  them  great  wrong. 
Protestantism  was  ascendant  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Protestant 
ecdesiastics  were  in  great  power  during 
all  that  reign,  but  no  drop  of  Ilomanist 
blood  was  shed.  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  ecclesias¬ 
tics.  They  insulted  prelates  and  laymen 
almost  without  limit.  But  not  a  hair  of 
their  head  w’as  injured.  We  know  the 
course  of  things  under  Mary.  Look  on 
this  picture,  and  on  that.  What  the  man 
did  who  preceded  Edw’ard  VI.,  was  a 
matter  for  which  neither  Protestants  nor 
Romanists  can  be  held  responsible.  Had  | 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  send  Bonner  to  the  stake,  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  a  comparison 
between  its  deed  and  the  deeds  with  which 
that  brutal  man  was  chargeable.  Wo 
earnestly  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  Mr. 
Froude  will  be  led  to  reconsider  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  this  nature  in  his  history  which  F 
greatly  mar  the  general  caution  and  integ-  I 
rity  of  his  narrative.  I 

Unfortunately,  among  the  lessons  which  I 
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Mr.  F roude  appe<ar8  to  have  learnt  from  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  forgot¬ 
ten,  18  the  maxim,  that  all  religionists  who 
“  claim  exclusive  possession  of  truth,”  are, 
in  proportion  to  their  sincerity,  intolerant 
ana  persecuting.  The  consequences  of  this 
paradox  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
any  thoughtful  man  from  adopting  it.  If 
true,  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  doomed, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  to 
become  either  skeptics  caring  nothing  for 
truth,  or  bigots  cutting  men’s  throats  to 
uphold  it.  In  such  cases,  the  only  hope 
the  world  can  have  of  tranquillity,  is  in  the 
probability  that  society  may  some  day  be¬ 
come  so  wise  -  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
distinctions  between  true  and  false ;  or, 
rather,  so  happy  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  such  differences.  Amity  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
truth  ;  the  contrary  in  proportion  to  its 
presence.  But  may  not  a  man  be  convinced 
that  the  truth  which  he  holds  is  truth 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  convinced,  and  in  no  less  a  degree,  on 
another  point — namely,  that,  right  as  it 


may  be  in  him  to  believe  as  he  does,  it 
would  be  as  certainly  wrong  in  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  that  belief  upon  others  ? 
The  Teacher  who  prohibited  the  rooting  up 
of  the  tares  growing  among  the  wheat, 
and  said  let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,  certainly  seemed  so  to  think.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  religionists  have  been,  and  apparently 
as  the  consequence  of  their  earnestness, 
among  the  most  zealous  persecutors.  But 
both  logic  and  fact  show,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  zealous  to  convert  their  fel¬ 
lows  to  their  own  faith,  must  of  necessity 
evince  a  passion  for  burning  the  bodies  of 
such  persons  when  they  happen  to  find  their 
souls  incorrigible.  What  is  wanting  in  such 
cases  is  not  that  men  should  be  less  zeal¬ 
ous,  but  that  their  thinking  should  be 
broader,  and  that  their  truth  should  be 
more  comprehensive,  embracing  their 
whole  dutv.  The  study  of  the  hum.in 
mind  should  teach  us  this  lesson,  and  the 
book  whence  the  truth  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion  must  be  derived  reiterates  it  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  forms. 


From  the  Leliure  Hoar. 


THE  W  0  M  A  N  L 


There  are  many  islands,  and  not  a  few 
large  continental  districts,  which  have  no 
stated  representatives  of  the  human  race. 
But  as  far  as  information  extends,  there 
is  only  one  territory  of  any  size,  and  never 
has  been  but  one,  occupied  by  a  goodly 
number  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  from 
which  that  exquisite  variety  of  the  species 
— woman — is  carefully  excluded,  the  socie¬ 
ty  being  entirely  masculine.  A  description 
of  this  singular  spot  may  be  readily  given. 
Suppose  Flamborough  Head  to  stretch 
some  forty  miles  into  the  North  Sea, 
varying  in  the  midst  from  two  to  nine 
miles,  and  traversing  at  the  extremity  to 
the  height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
waters ;  imagine  it  attached  to  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus  ; 
and  to  be  well  clothed  with  woods,  gay 
with  flowers,  rich  with  odors,  and  stock¬ 
ed  with  song-birds,  while  overhung  by  the 
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brightest,  bluest  of  all  skies — the  reader 
will  then  have  before  his  mind’s  eye  a 
general  ohtline  of  the  locality,  as  far  as 
relates  to  its  natural  features.  The  sons 
of  Eve  are  there,  but  none  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  and  lest  they  should  attempt  to  in¬ 
trude,  influenced  by  tbe  curiosity  attribut¬ 
ed  by  common  fame  to  their  primal  mother, 
there  is  a  guard  stationed  for  tbe  express 
purpose  of  keeping  them  out.  So  well 
uas  watch  and  ward  been  maintained,  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  entered  in 
early  years,  and  have  not  since  mingled 
with  the  outlying  world,  have  lost  almost 
all  idea  what  kind  of  creatures  women  are. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  eastern¬ 
most  of  the  three  tongues  of  land  which 
project  in  so  striking  a  manner  from  the 
north  coast  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 
This  is  the  old  peninsula  of  Acte,  now  call¬ 
ed  Monte  Santo,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  of 
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which  Mount  Athos  forms  the  terminating 
point — a  conical  mass  of  limestone,  shoot¬ 
ing  up  gradually  and  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  It  has  a  very  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance,  the  base  being  clothed  with  pines, 
while  the  upper  slopes  and  the  peak  are 
bare,  and  shine  with  dazzling  whiteness 
when  lit  up  by  the  sunbeams.  The  moun¬ 
tain  is  easily  ascended,  and  comm.ands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  principal  Thessalian 
and  Macedonian  summits,  with  shores  on 
every  hand,  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
clear  blue  water.  Ninety  miles  to  the 
westward,  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  Olympus 
may  be  discerned  on  the  horizon,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  free  from  haze.  A  small 
chapel  at  the  top,  under  the  name  of  the 
Transfiguration,  is  annually  visited  by 
some  monks,  on  the  6th  of  August,  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  mass.  In  the  days 
of  inexpert  and  timid  navigation,  this 
lofty  promonotory  was  greatly  dreaded 
by  mariners,  owing  to  the  rough  seas  en¬ 
countered  in  its  neighborhood.  Hence, 
to  avoid  rounding  it,  Xerxes,  on  his  fa¬ 
mous  invasion  of  Greece,  had  a  canal  cut 
for  his  fleet  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  peninsula,  some  traces  of  which  re¬ 
main.  From  this  point,  through  the  prop- 1 
er  peninsular  district  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  country  *is  a  table-land  of 
moderate  elevation,  rugged  and  intersect¬ 
ed  by  numerous  ravines.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  beautifully  wooded.  Fine  chestnuts, 
oaks,  beeches,  and ’plane-trees  intermingle 
with  the  ilex,  bay,  wild  -  fig,  wild  -  olive,  i 
and  much  underwood ;  but  the  landscape 
is  diversified  by  many  small  clearings  and 
patches  of  cultivation. 

The  bold  headland  itself  is  n6t  inhabit¬ 
ed,  only  the  country  between  it  and  the 
isthmus,  the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  a 
monastic  confederation  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  Greek  Christians.  They 
occupy  some  twenty  convents;  besides 
these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  places 
of  ascetic  retirement,  cells  and  hermitages, 
often  romantically  situated,  which  are  so 
many  dependencies  of  the  great  houses. 
The  date  of  the  first  foundations  is  entire¬ 
ly  unknown.  Two  of  the  monasteries 
claim  Constantine  the  Great  for  their 
founder.  Two  more  claim  the  Empress 
Pulcheria.  The  majority  arose  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries. 
These  fraternities  had  the  prudence  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Mohammed  II.,  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  received  from  him  a 
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protection,  which  has  been  generally  re¬ 
spected  by  his  successors.  Though  the 
domain  is  of  course  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  not  a  single  rood  of  it  is  claimed 
in  property  by  the  Sultan,  or  by  any 
Mussulman  subject.  An  annual  tribute  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piasters, 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  is  paid  by 
the  w’hole  jieninsula,  towards  which  the 
different  societies  contribute  their  share, 
according  to  an  assessment  determined  by 
their  representatives.  Each  convent  sends 
a  deputy  to  a  kind  of  diet,  which  manages 
general  interests,  and  holds  its  sittings  at 
Karyes,  a  small  central  town,  answering 
to  the  communities  of  Mount  Athos,  as 
Washington  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
occupied  by  a  few  artisans,  who  carve 
crosses  and  ornaments  of  cypress  wood, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  solitary  Turkish 
official,  who  collects  the  revenue,  and  is 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
government.  Besides  the  representatives, 
there  are  four  presidents  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  administra¬ 
tion  devolve.  They  are  taken  from  four 
diflferent  monasteries  each  year,  so  that  in 
five  years  each  of  the  twenty  monasteries 
has  its  turn  to  name  one.  Precedence  is 
given  to  one  of  these  functionaries  with 
the  style  and  title  of  “  The  First  Man  of 
Athos.” 

At  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula,  a  few 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  monastic  bodies* 
are  stationed,  for  the  purpose  of  exclud¬ 
ing  unauthorized  parties.  No  female  is 
ever  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier.  Any 
woman,  with  the  reouisite  ability  and  will, 
may  climb  Mont  Blanc,  but  not  Mount 
Athos,  or  indeed  come  within  some  forty 
miles  of  it,  at  least  by  land.  The  prohibition 
is  of  long  standing,  originated  partly  by 
superstition,  and  p.artly  by  an  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  as¬ 
cetic  discipline.  But  rumor  states  that 
two  of  our  countrywomen  once  landed 
from  a  yacht  on  the  coast,  and  certainly 
without  confirming  the  belief  of  the  Greek 
sailors,  who  were  persuaded  that  any 
woman  guilty  of  such  a  trespass  would 
be  infallibly  struck  dead  for  her  pre¬ 
sumption.  The  rule  is  absurdly  extend¬ 
ed  to  every  other  female  creature,  as 
far  as  practicable.  Hence,  from  time 
immemorial,  no  cow,  mare,  hen,  or  she- 
oat,  has  here  been  suffered  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  hill,  vale,  or  shady  grove. 
But  travelers  say,  that  both  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  fleas  keep  their  court  in  the 
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convents,  and  reign  over  legions  of  sub-  [ 
jects,who:ire  particularly  partial  to  the  rich 
juices  of  Europeans  from  the  northwest, 
especially  the  beef-eating  English.  If  she- 
cats  are  not  tolerated,  toms  are  in  high 
favor,  huge  fellows,  imported  from  the 
worhl  without  as  kittens,  which  are  taught 
by  the  younger  brethren  to  perform  sum- 1 
mersets,  and  other  tricks,  for  their  diver-  i 
sion.  Karyes  has  a  weekly  market,  as- ' 
suredly  unique.  Chanticleer  is  there  ex- 1 
posed  for  sale,  but  M'ithout  his  mate  ;  and  ' 
all  the  other  live-stock  consists  of  /ic's, ! 
while  the  buyers  and  sellers  are  exclusive- : 
ly  men.  Even  the  Turkish  resident  offi¬ 
cial  can  not  have  his  wife  with  him. 

Few  of  our  countrymen,  excej)t  those 
of  the  learned  class,  have  thought  it  worth  ! 
while  to  peep  into  the  peninsula,  long  | 
celebrated,  though  perhaps  not  justly,  for  j 
its  literary  treasures  of  classical  andegcle- 1 
siastical  antiquity,  preserved  in  the  con¬ 
ventual  libraries.  Dr.  I’ococke  and  ]Mr. 
Tweddie  were  there  in  the  last  century  ; 
Professor  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Hunt  at  the  , 
commencement  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke.  More  recently  it  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Curzon,  in  1837,  and  Mr. 
llowen,  in  the  summer  of  1850.  The 
first  named  of  the  recent  tourists  went 
out  with  a  letter  from  the  then  Arch- , 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Ilowley,  com¬ 
mending  the  bearer  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  at  Constantinople,  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  his  journey. 
L'pon  presenting  the  missive,  a  curious 
dialogue  occurred.  1 

“  And  who,”  said  the  great  dignitary, ' 
“  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?” 

“  What !”  replied  the  traveler,  not  a 
little  astonished. 

“  Who  is  the  Archbishop  ?” 

“  Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

“  Archbishop  of  what  ?”  i 

“  Canterbury.”  j 

“  Oh  !  ah  !  yes !  and  who  is  he  ?”  j 
It  was  explained  to  his  venerableness, 
that  the  person  in  question  was  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  had  crown- i 
ed  William  IV.,  and  would  soon  crown ; 
the  young  Queen  Victoria. 

“Well,”  said  the  Patriarch,  “but  how  | 
is  that  ?  IIow  can  it  happen  that  the , 
head  of  your  church  is  only  an  archbishop?  | 
whereas  I  command  other  patriarchs,  and  i 
under  them  archbishops,  archimandrites,  | 
and  other  dignitaries.  IIow  can  these  I 
things  be  ?  1  can  not  write  an  answer  to  i 

the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of— of - ”  1 
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“  Of  Canterbury.” 

“  Yes,  of  Canterbury,  for  I  do  not  see 
how  ho  who  is  only  an  archbishop  can 
by  any  possibility  be  the  head  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  hierarchy.  But  as  you  come  from  the 
British  Embassy,  I  will  give  my  letters 
as  you  desire.” 

So  the  long-bearded  dignitary  summon¬ 
ed  his  secretary  and  wrote  the  desired 
mandate — 

“  To  the  blessed  Inspectors,  Officers, 
Chiefs,  and  Kepresentatives  of  the  Holy 
Community  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the 
Holy  F athers  of  the  same,  and  of  all  other 
sacred  convents,  our  beloved  Sous : 

“  We,  Gregorius,  Patriarch,  Archbishop 
Universal,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
etc ,  etc.,  etc. 

“  The  bearer  of  the  present,  our  patriar¬ 
chal  sheet,  the  Hon.  Bob.  Curzon,  of  a 
noble  English  family,  intending  to  travel, 
and  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  old 
and  new  philology,  thinks  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  by  repairing  to  those  sacred  con¬ 
vents  which  may  have  any  connection  with 
his  intentions.  We  recommend  his  per¬ 
son,  therefore,  to  you  all,”  etc.,  etc. 

This  epistle  acted  as  a  talisman.  Every 
attention  w.a8  paid  to  the  wants  and  wish¬ 
es  of  the  traveler,  from  the  monastic  au¬ 
thorities  ;  and  he  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate 
several  M.SS.,  finely  executed,  though  not 
of  much  intrinsic  worth.  A  magnificent- 
looking  monk  told  him  the  brief  story  of 
his  life.  He  came  from  a  village  in  Kou- 
melia,  but  did  not  recollect  its  name  or  ex¬ 
act  position.  His  parents  and  most  of  the 
other  inhabitants  had  been  massacred  in 
some  revolt  or  disturbance ;  so  he  had 
been  told,  but  he  remembered  nothing 
about  it.  He  had  been  educated  in  a 
school  belonging  to  one,  of  the  convents, 
and  htad  never  quitted  the  peninsula  since 
he  entered  it  in  early  boyhood.  He  did 
not  recollect  his  mother,  nor  was  he  quite 
sure  that  he  ever  had  one.  He  bad  never 
seen  a  woman,  and  hb  only  notion  of  the 
phenomenon  was  put  together  by  fancy 
and  hearsay.  Mr.  Bowen  encountered  a 
brother  specimen  of  the  genus.  The  man 
startled  him  by  suddenly  asking,  “  What 
sort  of  human  creatures  are  women?” 
He  had  only  seen  his  mother,  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  even  her  appearance,  having  been 
a  recluse  ever  since  he  was  four  years 
old.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Curzon’s  stay  at  Karyes,  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Turkish  officer.  One  day  a 
cat  came  into  the  room  with  two  kittens. 
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“  Ah !”  Baul  he,  “  how  is  this  ?  Why, 
this  is  a  she-cat,  a  cat  feminine  1  What 
business  has  it  on  Mount  Atiios  ?” 

“  Hush !”  replied  the  host,  with  a  sol¬ 
emn  p^rin  ;  “  do  not  say  any  thing  about 
it.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  allow, 
certainly,  that  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I 
brought  it  with  me  from  Stamboul ;  but 
do  not  speak  of  it,  or  they  will  take  it 
away  ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  w’ife  and  children  are  living,  fur 
awa^’  from  me.” 

Little  did  the  monks  imagine,  at  the  j>e- 
riod  of  the  visit,  that  there  was  one  among 
them  “  taking  notes,”  who  would  make 
them  known  to  the  world.  As  little  did 
the  traveler  fancy,  w’hen  writing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tour,  which  simply  contained 
some  good-humored  quizzing,  that  the 
fame  thereof  would  reach  the  Hellenic 
land,  and  excite,  in  no  slight  degree,  the 
choler  of  a  touchy  race ;  but  so  it  w’as. 
His  book,  published  some  ten  years  ago, 
has  since  been  translated  into  Greek,  and  i 
appeared  by  piece-meal  in  the  pages  of  the  i 
EvTtpTT],  a  monthly  publication  at  Athens, 
containing  versions  from  the  lighter  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  preface  appended  to  the  transla- ! 
tion,  from  which  an  extract  may  be  made : 
“  When  the  English  traveler,  Clarke,  plun¬ 
dered  the  monasteries  of  Athos  of  the 
MSS.  of  Plato,  our  countryman.  Coray, 
broke  forth  into  loud  lamentation  for  that 
deed  of  sacrilege.  At  the  present  day,  w’e 
have  a  certain  Robert  Curzon,  also  an 
Englishman,  publishing  his  recent  tour  in 
Athos,  in  which  he  sarcastically  relates 
how’  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  the  mountain  ; 
.and  how,  by  means  of  this  letter  and  a  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  money,  he  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
tracting  from  them  sundry  valuable  na¬ 
tional  heir-looms  of  Byzantine  art ;  as  if 
it  had  been  fated  that  unhappy  Greece 
should  never  cease  to  be  a  windfall  to  for¬ 
eigners,  and,  according  to  the  proverb, 

‘  spoil  of  the  My8i.an8.’  The  tour  of  this 
Englishman  we  now  translate  into  our 
own  language,  both  for  the  reasons  already 
gfiven,  and  because  it  embraces  many  curi¬ 
ous  matters  relating  to  that  national  his¬ 
tory  which  is  an  object  of  so  much  study 
to  every  Greek ;  but  we  leave  as  we  find 
it  all  his  bitter  mockery  of  the  Patriarch, 
(hat  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson,  for  the  time 
to  come,  to  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  our 
race  in  Turkey.”  These  angry  strictures 
are  quite  uncalled  for.  Much  more  appro- 
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priatcly  might  the  editor  of  the  “  Euterpe” 
have  lamented,  or  been  indignant,  at  the 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  for  valuing 
pounds,  shillings,  and  |)ence  above  the 
antique  monuments  of  their  own  litera¬ 
ture. 

Several  of  the  monasteries  are  very  pic¬ 
turesquely  seated,  perched  on  high  cliffs 
of  difficult  access.  Reared  in  turbulent 
times,  when  attacks  from  banditti  and 
pirates  might  not  be  improbable,  they  are 
fortress  -  looking  buildings,  with  massive 
w'alls,  answering  to  the  description  of 
Lindisfarn,  in  “  Marmion  ” — 

“And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 

Scourged  l>y  the  wimls’  eternal  sway, 

Ojicn  to  rovers  fierce  as  they.” 

The  offices  within  the  walls  commonly  in¬ 
clude  a  granary,  mill,  bakehouse,  kitchen, 
workshop,  and  infirmary.  lieing  recruit¬ 
ed  from  the  outward  world,  the  inmates 
come  from  every  ]»art  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  where  the  Greek  language  is  spoken, 
and  are  chiefly  Greeks  in  blood  an<l 
speech  from  lioumelia,  although  there  is 
a  large  number  from  the  adjoining  king¬ 
dom,  late  of  Otho.  As  there  is  no  unap¬ 
propriated  ground,  every  new  comer  has 
to  seek  admission  into  one  of  the  existing 
societies.  To  obtain  this,  he  must  devote 
his  time  and  labor  to  the  common  service, 
such  as  till  the  lands,  tend  the  vines,  en¬ 
gage  in  house  -  work,  or  in  the  necessary 
handicrafts  for  which  he  is  qualified.  For 
three  years  after  admission  he  is  called  a 
probationer,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  he  has  proved  his  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  keep  the  monastic  discipline,  he 
receives  the  first  tonsure,  and  becomes  a 
caloyer,  literally  “  gootl  elder,”  or  monk. 
The  discipline  observed  by  the  brother¬ 
hoods  is  in  no  slight  degree  oppressive  to 
the  bodily  inclinations.  Their  church  ser¬ 
vices  last  six  or  seven  hours  every  day — 
sometimes  twice,  now  and  then  even 
thrice  as  long.  Their  sleep  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  or  five  hours.  Their  food  is 
always  meager  in  quality,  and  often  also 
in  quantity.  They  never  taste  meat.  On 
one  hundred  and  fifty -nine  days  in  the 
year  they  have  only  one  meal ;  and  at  this, 
eggs,  cheese,  fish,  wine,  and  oil  are  for¬ 
bidden  them.  In  some  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  a  candidate  is  admitted  on  paying 
to  the  common  stock  five  thousand  pias¬ 
ters,  about  forty-five  pounds,  and  then  be 
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becomes  a  kind  of  gentleman-caloyer,  be- 
in"  exempted  from  all  servile  work.  For 
this  snm  he  obtains  a  cell,  with  the  usual 
daily  allowance  of  bread  and  wine ;  but 
additional  fare  he  must  provide  for  him¬ 
self.  These  monks  do  not  eat  together 
in  the  refectory,  except  on  some  great 
festival  occasions ;  nor  are  they  bound  to 
a  common  attendance  on  all  the  services 
of  the  cluirch,  but  may'  rei)cat  some  of 
the  offices  in  their  own  rooms.  They  are 
at  liberty  to  possess  money',  and  make 
what  use  of  it  they  please  in  life  ;  but  .at 
death  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  house  to  which  they  belong.  Few 
care  to  take  orders  and  become  priests, 
but  prefer  to  remain  lay  -  brethren,  owing 
to  the  onerous  duties  of  the  church  ser¬ 
vice. 

And  now,  what  of  the  long  .and  w’idely- 
renowned  libraries  of  Mount  Athos  ?  To 


them  the  learned  h.ave  occasionally  looked 
.as  likely  to  contain  some  of  the  hitherto 
lost  works  of  ancient  writers. 

For  some  years  past,  a  Greek  named 
Simonides  h.as  claimed  the  attention  of 
western  scholars,  alleging  himself  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  large  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts  derived  from  this  region.  He 
has  appeared  in  many  countries,  dealing 
w’ith  scholars,  and  endeavoring  to  gain 
for  his  literary  treasures  the  notice  con- 
^ccived  to  be  their  due,  receiving  counte¬ 
nance  from  some,  and  regarded  by  others 
as  an  impostor.  At  any  rate,  if  an  im¬ 
postor,  he  is  unmistakably  a  clever  one  ; 
and  Mount  Athos  m<ay  number  among  its 
celebrities,  with  tom-cats  and  monks,  the 
accomplished  Dr.  Simonides. 

The  most  recent  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  these  disputed  manu¬ 
scripts  will  be  stated  in  a  separate  article. 


From  the  Weitmlniter  Rerlow, 

THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  MONT  CENIS.* 


FANCiFri.  specuhators  h.ave  often  amus¬ 
ed  themselves  with  the  question,  what 
would  remain  of  London  were  it  aban¬ 
doned  for  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
like  the  cities  of  Assyria  ?  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  figured  to  himself  a  New  Zealander 
musing  over  a  vsist  heap  of  bricks  at  some 
period  in  the  far  future,  but  perhaps  by 
the  time  a.d.  4000  or  5000  had  arrived, 
even  bricks  might  have  disappeared,  and 
nothing  be  left  but  a  gigantic  mound  of 
dust,  which  the  one  near  Euston-square^ 


*  Senate  del  Regno.  Rapport  du  Bureau  Cen¬ 
tral,  compose  de  Meaaitvr*  let  Senaieurt  de  Brig- 
note  Sa/a,  Plana,  Moeca,  De  la  Marmora,  et  Jac- 
quetnotui,  tur  le  Pre^  de  Loi  pour  la  percee  du 
Mont  Chtis,  et  P Approbation  du  nouveau  Cahier  de 
CKargee  de  la  Compagnie  Victor  Emmanuel.  Tu- 
rio:  1S69. 

Discoreo  del  Minietro  dii  Lavori  Pubblici,  Conte 
Menabrea,  pronuntialo  alia  Camera  del  Deputati 
ntlla  tomata  del  4  Marzo,  1863,  evl  Traforo  del 
Monteenieio.  Torino:  1863. 

TVaforo  delle  Alpi  tra  Bardonniehe  e  Modane : 
RelaHone  della  Direzione  Teenica  alia  Direzione 
Generale  dede  Strode  Parole  dello  Stato.  Torino: 
1863. 


lately  sold  for  a  vast  sum,  may  represent 
to  our  fancy,  in  spite  of  its  diminutive 
scale.  This  image  is  certainly  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  us  a  grand  idea  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  especially  if  w'e  compare 
it  with  the  splendid  ruins  which  still  at¬ 
test  the  power  of  Nineveh  and  Rome.  But 
a  little  reflection  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
salve  over  the  wound  to  our  vanity.  The 
remainsof  bygone  days  are  the  memori.als 
of  individuals ;  the  palaces  of  old  recall 
the  name  of  some  dead  tyrant,  and  even 
the  most  useful  works  of  antiquity — the 
Roman  aqueducts — were  but  the  presents 
of  emperors  to  their  subjects ;  whereas 
now  the  object  for  which  we  labor  has 
been  displaced,  and  the  advantage  of  mil¬ 
lions,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  units, 
is  the  aim  we  strive  after.  If  our  cities 
are  no  longer  adorned  with  buildings  of  a 
material  and  massiveness  calculated  to  re¬ 
sist  the  assault  of  ages,  it  is  not  that 
our  engineers  are  incapable  of  producing 
works  worthy  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  We  no  longer,  indeed,  build 
pyramids  to  shroud  the  bones  of  some 
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dead  Raineses,  or  erect  a  cathedral  like 
that  of  Glasgow  to  the  memory  of  an  ob* 
scare  St.  Mungo ;  but  in  this  very  island 
we  have  spanned  arms  of  the  sea  with 
railway  bridges  under  which  the  largest 
line^f-battle  ship  can  pass,  all  sails  set ; 
our  nearest  neighbors  are  toiling,  despite 
a  short-sighted  and  ungenerous  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  open  a  canal  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Red  Sea,  while  another  scion 
of  the  Latin  race  is  working  equally  hard 
to  pierce  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  put  their  railway  system  in  direct 
communication  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  To  the  present  generation  the 
Menai  tubular  bridge  is  a  nine  days'  W'on- 
der ;  the  Suez  canal  has  been  discussed 
until  the  subject  has  been  worn  thread¬ 
bare,  and  must  now  be  left  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  test  of  success  ;  but  the  third  great  en¬ 
gineering  w'ork  of  the  day  is  almost  un¬ 
known  in  England,  at  least  in  its  details, 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  devote  some 
pages  to  an  account  of  this  marvelous 
tunnel — marvelous,  not  so  much  from  its 
great  length,  though  that  will  be  between 
seven  and  eight  miles,  (12,220  metres,)  as 
from  the  scientihe  interest  attached  to  the 
employment  of  natural  forces  not  hitherto 
utilized.  j 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  at  Newcastle,  Sir  William  Arm¬ 
strong  startled  and  probably  alarmed 
many  of  his  hearers  by  imparting  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  seams  of  coal  in  these  islands 
would  be  exhausted  in  little  more  than 
two  centuries.  Posterity  will  have  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  that  as  coal  be¬ 
comes  dearer  by  the  working  out  of  the 
upper  veins,  it  wdll  be  profitable  to  sink 
the  shafts  down  to  the  lower  ones,  now 
left  untouched  because  the  market  price 
is  not  such  as  to  cover  the  expense  to  be 
incurred,  and  a  supply  be  thus  obtained 
for  a  considerably  longer  period.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  w’e  are  now  expending  coal  at  a  rate 
far  more  rapid  than  that  at  which  it  was 
formed  by  the  decay  of  primeval  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  no  small  benefit  to  our  race  were  it 
{lossible  to  find  some  power  capable  of 
setting  all  our  manufacturing  machinery 
in  action,  other  than  steam,  to  generate 
w'hich  in  sufficient  quantities  so  vast  an 
amount  of  coal  is  daily  consumed ;  and 
the  advantage  would  be  all  the  greater  if 
the  new  force  we  desiderate  could  be  one 


sure  not  to  be  exhausted  so  long  as  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  globe  remain 
unchanged,  or  indeed  fit  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  such  creatures  as  ourselves.  The 
only  tw’o  forces  of  which  this  can  be  pred¬ 
icated  with  any  safety  are  air  and  tcater^ 
and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them 
is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a 
consideration  of  the  tunnel  under  Mont 
Cenis. 

Scarcely  had  the  importance  about  to 
be  assumed  by  the  railway  system  of  Eu¬ 
rope  been  acknowledged,  than  a  tunnel 
under  the  Alps  became  the  dream  of  en¬ 
gineers,  especially  those  of  Italy.  It  is 
indeed  evident,  that  even  supposing  the 
Peninsula  suddenly  endowed  with  a  rail¬ 
way  net  as  complete  as  that  which  inter¬ 
sects  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
West  Riding  or  Lancashire,  Italy  must 
be  cut  off’  from  the  great  flow  of  transit 
and  traffic  so  long  as  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  exists  between  her  railway  system 
and  that  of  other  nations.  The  difficulty 
of  creating  one  was,  however,  enormous, 
and  the  Alps  presented  an  obstacle  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  turn  as  to  overcome.  Aj)art  from 
all  engineering  impediments,  the  Corniche 
line  implied  so  great  a  circuit,  that  the 
railroad  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Po  by  this  route  would  have  cost 
more  in  time  and  money  than  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours’  passage  over  Mont 
Cenis  in  a  carriage  ;  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  circuit  round  the  uj)per  end 
of  the  Adriatic,  without  adding  that  the 
problem  would  not  have  been  m  any  de¬ 
gree  solved  even  thus,  before  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  ascending  lines 
over  the  Bocchetta  I’ass  and  the  Simmer¬ 
ing.  Nor  when  these  were  made,  did  the 
question  seem  nearer  to  a  real  solution. 
The  Alps  were  too  high  to  be  crossed  by 
this  system,  even  had  the  snow  which 
covers  them  for  half  the  year  not  opposed 
an  invincible  obstacle,  and  the  same  dou¬ 
ble  objection  presented  itself  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel  on  any  method  hith¬ 
erto  employed,  for  shafts  could  not  be 
thought  of,  and  yet  no  tunnel  of  even  a 
quarter  the  length  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  possible  without  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  a  tunnel  seemed  the  only  re¬ 
source,  engineers  continued  to  devise 
schemes  for  piercing  it,  more  or  less  im¬ 
practicable,  very  much  like  those  we  peri¬ 
odically  hear  of  for  bridging  over  or  bor¬ 
ing  under  the  Channel. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  so  happened 
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th.it  Mont  Conis,  the  shortest  and  most 
frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  the  one 
by  which  it  was  soonest  possible  to  reach 
the  plain  and  the  railway  system  on  either 
side,  and  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  marked  out  as  the  true  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  France  and  Italy,  w’as 
in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate  State,  count¬ 
ing  scarcely  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Fortunately,  however,  though  the  king- ! 
dom  was  small,  its  destinies  w’ere  direct- ! 
ed  by  the  greatest  statesman  of  our  day  j 
— one  whose  eagle  glance  took  in  far  I 
more  than  the  interests  of  the  moment,  I 
and  who,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Pied- ' 
mont  would  be  Italy,  was  steadily  bent ' 
on  preparing  her  to  play  the  part  of  a 
great  fiower.  As  it  happened,  also,  the 
minister  was  not  only  a  skillful  politici.an, ' 
but  he  had  received  an  admirable  scien-  j 
tific  education,  and  when  three  emrineers,  j 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  chronicled  for  j 
all  ages,  MM.  Grandis,  Grattoni,  and  Som-  j 
meiller,  supported  by  the  authority  of  M. ' 
Kanco,  w’hose  views  gained  weight  from  1 
the  distinguished  part  he  had  taken  in  the  ' 
construction  of  the  Genoa  and  Turin  rail-  j 
w'ay,  presented  their  invention  to  him, ! 
Count  de  Cavour  did  not  turn  aw.ay  with 
disdain,  because  no  tunnel  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  pierced  by  machines  impelled  , 
by  comj)ressed  air*  produced  by  the  ac- ! 
tion  of  water,  but  rather  saw  in  the  nov-  j 
city  of  the  idea  a  ground  for  hoping  that  I 
difficulties  insuperable  by  any  means  usu¬ 
ally  practiced  would  thus  be  overcome. 
To  the  above-mentioned  four  engineers, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  secondly,  but  no  j 
less  perhaps,  to  Count  de  Cavour  and  his  | 
two  illustrious  friends  and  colleagues,  M.  j 
Paleocapa  and  General  de  Menabrea,  who  I 
concurred  and  sympathized  in  his  opinion  j 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  will  the  I 
w’orld  owe  lasting  gratitude  for  breaking  j 
down  the  bamer  of  the  Alps,  and  still 
more  for  introducing  a  new  motive  power 
into  raech.anics. 

The  w’hole  scheme  was  so  new’,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  test  the  mod¬ 
els  of  the  proposed  machines.  A  commis¬ 
sion  of  five  persons  w’as  therefore  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Piedmontese  government  to 
try  a  series  of  experiments,  to  prove  the 

•An  Englishman,  Mr.  Bartlett,  had  previonsly 
adopted  a  perforating  machine  for  boring  holes  for 
mines,  eight  or  ten  times  quicker  than  by  Iiand ; 
but  this  macliine  was  impelled  by  steam,  a  method 
eridently  inapplicable,  from  the  want  of  air  in  a 
tunnel  of  great  depth  and  without  sliatts. 


I  possibility  of  compressing  air  by  water- 
pow’er,  and  then  conveying  it  to  a  distant 
spot  there  to  pat  a  perforating  machine  in 
motion,  and  also  to  determine  whether  so 
long  a  tunnel  without  shafts  could  be  ven¬ 
tilated. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  so 
favorable  as  fully  to  answer  to  the  farsight¬ 
ed  anticipations  of  the  minister.  Much 
doubtless  remained  to  be  done,  for  the 
machines  tested  were  mere  models,  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  greatly  modified  and  increased 
in  size  before  they  could  be  used  on  a 
large  scale ;  still  the  principle  was  so  well 
established,  and  the  whole  scheme  appear¬ 
ed  BO  far  superior  to  any  other  that  either 
had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  presented, 
that  the  commissioners  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  its  immediate  adoption. 
At  the  same  time  a  favorable  conjuncture 
presented  itself  by  the  absorption  of  the 
companies  running  the  lines  between  Susa 
and  the  Ticino  into  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
railw’ay,  and  when  the  bill  for  this  fusion 
was  brought  in,  the  government  added 
clauses  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  by*the  State,  and  the  necessary 
expenses,  to  which  the  Company  agreed 
to  contribute  a  sum  of  tw’enty  million 
franca,  (eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,) 
besides  premiums  on  the  shares,  and  so 
great  was  the  faith  inspired  by  Counts  de 
C^ivour  and  Menabrea,  that  the  Pied¬ 
montese  Chamber  of  Deputies  actually 
passed  this  audacious  law  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  now  began.  But  it  was  much  that 
the  project  should  have  been  approved, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament  would  have  been  a 
spur  to  the  energy  of  the  engineers  had 
not  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  under¬ 
taking  itself  been  sufficient  to  excite  their 
utmost  zeal.  No  sooner  had  the  bill  pass¬ 
ed  into  law  than  the  w’orks  were  Iiegun, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  trigonomet¬ 
rical  survey  necessary  to  obtain  an  accu¬ 
rate  tracing  of  the  axis  of  the  future  tun¬ 
nel  was  in  itself  no  slight  task,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  its  extreme  points  could  not  be 
m.ade  visible  from  one  another  without  ' 
placing  them  at  a  distance  which  would 
have  rendered  any  accurate  observation 
impossible,  and  also  that  all  the  operations 
h.id  to  bo  carried  on  at  heights  varying 
from  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  amidst  the 
constant  atmospherical  changes  character- 
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istic  of  such  elevated  regions.  The  first 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  establishing 
an  observatory  on  the  very  summit  of 
Grand-Vallon,  the  highest  peak  in  that 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  two  extreme  points 
of  the  axis  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
it  and  one  another,  having  been  determin¬ 
ed  by  turning  the  theodolite  180®  it  was 
coraparativelyeasy  to  fix  the  intermediate 
signal  points  on  each  side  one  by  one,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  the  extreme  point  in  view, 
j  and  then  lowering  the  instrument  perpen¬ 
dicularly  until  a  site  for  an  observatory 
had  been  found  in  each  of  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  valleys  of  Rochemelles  and  Four- 
neaux,  exactly  on  a  level  with  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  respective  entrances  to  the 
tunnel,  so  that  the  signals  received  from 
the  outside  could  be  repeated  under¬ 
ground,  and  the  works  kept  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  line  necessary  to  insure  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  under  the  very  center 
of  the  mountain.  To  increase  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  contended  with,  it  was  found 
that  the  valley  of  Ilochemolles  was  more 
than  seven  hundred  feet  higher  than  that 
of  Fourneax,  on  which  ac^H)unt  it  was 
determined  to  give  a  slope  of  twenty-two 
in  one  thousand  to  half  the  tunnel. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  ground  confined  to  the  trigonometii-  j 
cal  survey.  Every  single  article  required 
for  the  works,  or  for  the  persons  engaged 
in  them,  from  the  chief  engineers  to  the 
lowest  lalrorers,  had  to  be  conveyed  from  ‘ 
the  plains  below.  Fourneaux,  indeed, ! 
though  itself  a  wretched  hamlet,  was  not ' 
very  distant  from  Modane,  a  consider-  j 
able  village  situate  on  the  main  road  into  j 
•  France;  but  Itardonncche,  the  opposite^ 
end,  is  not  only  distant  from  Susii,  the 
nearest  railway  terminus,  but  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  it.  Yet 
it  was  requisite  here  to  assemble  vast 
bands  of  workmen,  with  their  foremen  ' 
and  directors ;  to  provide  dwellings  and  ; 
daily  food  for  so  vast  an  increase  of  popii- ' 
lation  in  a  place  the  resources  of  which  ' 
barely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  its  own  ' 
inhabitants ;  to  construct  canals,  huge  res-  i 
ervoirs,  workshops,  and  engine  -  houses ;  i 
and  finally  to  set  up  an  immense  system 
of  machinery  with  which  no  one  could 
boast  himself  practically  acquainted,  and 
every  portion  of  which  had  to  be  sepa¬ 
rately  brought  from  Seraing  in  Belgiuai, 
where  it  was  originally  constructed. 

All  this  required  time;  and  that  not  a 
moment  might  be  unnecessarily  wasted,  I 


It  w'as  resolved  to  begin  boring  the  tun¬ 
nel  at  both  ends  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
The  progress  made  might  not  be  great ; 
1  still,  every  yard  gained  was  alw'ayq  some- 
j  thing,  and  it  was  the  only  resource  until 
J  the  machines  were  constructed  and  fairly 
set  in  motion.  So  the  works  began  in 
1857  itself,  and  were  continued  at  Bar- 
donneche  (at  Fourneaux  even  longer) 
j  until  January,  1861,  for  owing  to  various 
reasons,  chief  among  which  may  be  men- 
I  tioned  the  war  of  1859,  which  stopped  all 
I  the  transports  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was 
j  not  till  then  that  the  mechanical  perfora- 
j  tion  could  lie  inaugurated.  Nor  will  this 
lapse  of  time  seem  excessive  if  we  reflect 
how  much  had  to  be  done  before  attain- 
'  ing  this  first  result.  Not  only  had  the 
machinery  to  be  designed  and  construct- 
,  e<l,  with  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  exjieriments  made  by  the  commission, 
to  arrive  from  Belgium,  and  be  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  engine-house,  but  two  large 
reservoirs,  one  twenty-six,  the  other  lil'ty 
metres  above  it,  had  to  be  prepared,  and 
a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  keep  the 
former  constantly  full  brought  through  a 
canal  from  .•>  torrent  ipore  than  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  and  all  these  wor)(s  in  solid  masonry 
had  to  be  roofed  in,  to  jireserve  the  water 
from  the  influence  ot  the  frost.  And 
when  all  this  was  done,  the  machinery 
had  to  bo  tried  repeatetily  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  l>efore  it  could  be  employ¬ 
ed  with  safety  to  the  mechanics  intrusted 
with  it,  or  with  advantage  to  the  works 
in  the  tunnel  itself. 

Alter  repeated  trials,  the  machinery 
was  at  length  brought  into  w'orking  order, 
the  |)ipes  for  conveying  w’ater  and  com¬ 
pressed  air  from  the  machine-house  where 
It  is  produced,  to  the  further  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  works  wei'e  proceeding, 
were  laid  down  in  a  trench  which,  in  the 
finished  section,  is  built  in  to  serve  as  a 
main  drain,  as  well  as  a  third  pi|>e  for  gas, 
which  is  fabricated  in  a  gasometer  just  out¬ 
side  the  entrance,  and  the  additional  light 
of  which  is  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
maneuvers  of  the  workmen,  while,  not 
being  affected  by  the  explosions,  etc.,  con- 
sUntly  going  on,  the  whole  apparatus 
gives  less  trouble  that  a  single  lamp.  At 
last,  the  perforating  machines  were  pusheil 
in  on  a  framew'ork  along  rails  pr»-pared 
for  the  purpose,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  continued  to  be  employed.  At  first 
there  were  many  interruptions,  owing  to 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  awk- 
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wardness  of  the  workmen  in  dealing  with 
machinery  of  whicli  they  had  not  the 
slightest  experience,  and  many  days  were 
of  course  lost ;  still  the  Report  before  us 
testifies  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
engineers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  every 
succeeding  month  of  increased  practice 
sees  the  work  proceed  with  greater  fa¬ 
cility  and  regularity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the 
account  M.  Sommeiller  gives  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  works  proceed.  The 
section  of  the  tunnel  which  the  machines 
are  employed  to  excavate  is  about  eleven 
feet  wide  and  eight  high  ;  a  double  rail 
runs  along  the  center,  upon  which  a  frame¬ 
work  upon  wheels  is  rolled  forward,  car¬ 
rying  the  ten  j>crforators,  of  which  nine 
are  usually  kejit  at  work  at  once,  tlose  up 
to  the  face  of  the  rock.  Once  there, 
the  distributing  pipes  for  air  and  water 
which  are  fixed  <tn  the  frame  are  put  in 
connection  with  the  main  tubes,  carried 
along  under  the  iloor  of  the  tunnel  from 
the  machine-house  outside  by  means  of 
flexible  pipes,  and  each  perforator  is' then 
supplied  with  air  and  water  by  turning 
the  cocks  belonging  to  it  in  the  distribut¬ 
ing  |»ipe8.  Pressed  forward  by  the  com- 
)»resse<l  air  the  augers  then  strike  the  rock, 
which  they  pierce  very  much  as  a  gimlet 
bores  a  plank,  only  that  by  a  special  con¬ 
trivance  they  recede  after  each  blow,  that 
a  jet  of  water  may  be  impelled  into  the 
hole  being  bored,  in  order  to  clear  it  of 
dust,  and  to  keej)  the  auger  itself  cool. 
This  retrograde  motion  is  produced  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
same  movement  is  given  to  the  piston  of 
a  steam-engine.  In  the  perforating  ma¬ 
chine  the  auger  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  cylinder.  Compressed  air  enters  this 
cylinder  at  both  ends:  but  as  it  is  contriv¬ 
ed  that  the  front  surface  of  the  piston  (the 
one  towards  the  rock)  upon  which  it 
presses  should  have  only  half  the  size  of 
the  other  end,  it  follows  that  at  an  equal 
pressure  of  six  atmospheres,  the  pressure 
received  from  lx*hin<i  is  twice  as  potent  as 
that  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the 
auger^  strikes  the  rock,  although  les*  vio¬ 
lently  than  if  there  were  no  compressed 
air  in  front  of  the  piston  to  resist  its  for¬ 
ward  motion.  As  soon  as  the  blow  has 
been  given,  however,  this  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  pressure  is  revers¬ 
ed.  .  The  valve  by  which  the  compressed 
air  enters  the  portion  of  the  cylinder 


behind  the  piston  closes ;  and  another, 
communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere, 
opens.  This  escape  being  aftorded,  the 
forward  pressure  is  immediately  rediiced 
to  the  strength  of  one  atmosphere,  which 
is  of  course  overcome,  and  the  piston  re¬ 
cedes,  while  the  compressed  air  which  has 
just  escajK'd  resumes  its  primitive  volume, 
and  thus  fulfills  its  second  purpose,  by  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  mephitic  air,  which  naturally 
collects  in  so  small  a  space  with  no  draught 
through  it,  and  supplies  the  workmen 
with  fresh  air  to  breath.  The  augers  of 
the  perforating  machine  continue  their 
work  until  eighty  holes  have  been  bored, 
each  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty -two 
inches  in  depth,  an  operation  often  accom¬ 
plished  within  six  hours,  thongh,  in  the 
beginning  especially,  it  took  a  good  deal 
more — ten,  or  occasionally  even  fourteen 
hours.  The  connection  with  the  main 
pipes  is  then  cut  oft',  and  the  whole  fi  ame- 
woik,  with  all  its  apparatus,  is  rolled 
away  by  the  workmen  to  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  tw’o  hundred  \  ards, 
behind  great  gates  made  of  thick  planks 
and  beams,  called  “safety  doors.”  A 
fresh  gang  of  workmen,  the  miners,  then 
appear  on  the  scene,  whose  ^uty  it  is  to 
load  the  mines-  thus  prepared,  and  Uicn  to 
fire  them.  No  sooner  have  the  niincs 
been  exploded,  those  in  the  center,  w  here 
they  are  clo8i*r  together,  first,  then  the 
ones  on  the  circumference,  than  a  burst 
of  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the 
farthest  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  clear  it 
from  smoke  and  the  gases  produced  by 
the  explosion,  and  a  third  set  of  workmen 
arrive,  with  a  number  of  little  trucks 
running  upon  side  rails  laid  for  this  s}>ecial 
service,  in  which  they  cart  away  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  brought  down  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  In  this  way  about  a  yard  of 
progress  is  generally  attained. 

At  first  lliis  operation  could  only  be  at¬ 
tempted  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  work¬ 
men,  of  whom  only  a  small  number  could 
be  taught  to  use  the  machines  at  once ; 
but  gradually  it  was  found  {Mssible  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  second  gang,  and  after  that, 
whenever  a  series  of  maneuvers  such  as 
those  above  described  was  efl'ected  within 
twelve  hours,  it  was  immediately  rejmat- 
edj  and  as  improvements  are  gradually 
introduced  into  the  machinery,  and  the 
workmen  acquire  greater  facility  in  em- 
ploying  it,  M.  Sommeiller  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  express  their  hope  that  it  will  be 
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possible  for  them  either  to  make  three  I 
^breaches  in  the  rock  every  twenty-four  i 
liours,  or  else  to  attain  a  more  rapid  rate  j 
of  progress  by  boring  deeper  holes  each  | 
lime,  if  two  attacks  only  be  found  more  ! 
advantageous.  ! 

After  the  small  section  of  the  tunnel ' 
has  been  excavated  by  the  perforating  i 
machines,  it  is  enlarged  by  the  ordinary  j 
method — a  work  which  it  is  always  the  1 
endeavor  of  the  directing  engineers  to  j 
keep  a  certain  proportionate  distance  from  ; 
the  front  of  attack ;  wliile  the  masons 
who  build  in  the  part  of  the  tunnel  already  j 
enlarged  to  its  full  size,  follow  close  upon  i 
the  workmen  who  have  been  digging  it 
out  with  their  picks,  for  it  is  of  course 
desirable  ^  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
be  done  towards  completing  the  tunnel 
after  the  mountain  shall  once  have  been 
pierced. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  which  offers  no  peculiarity 
worthy  of  remark:  we  will  rather  say 
something  of  the  special  machinery  em¬ 
ployed,  and  particularly  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  at  work  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
supply  of  compressed  air.*  The  Report  of 
M.  Sommeiller  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  drawings,  with  detailed  descriptions, 
without  which  it  would  be  of  course  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  master  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  these  m.achines ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  system  employed.  The  first 
idea  was  that  of  what  is  called  a  column- 
compressor.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
a  tension  of  six  atmospheres  was  required 
for  the  compressed  air  to  be  employed  in 
the  tunnel,  and  to  produce  this,  a  fall  of 
twenty-six  metres  (eighty-five  feet  four 
inches)  M'as  found  necessary  to  give  a 
snfficent  impetus  to  the  descending  rush 
of  the  volume  of  water  which  was  to 
compress  a  certain  amount  of  common  at¬ 
mospheric  air  to  this  extent.  This  fact 
once  having  been  theoretically  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  calculation,  the  means  of  reducing 
it  to  practice  were  simple  enough.  At 
Bardonneche  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  any  quantity  of  water  with 
which  to  fill  a  reservoir  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  machine-house,  and  this  reser¬ 
voir  serves  to  feed  ten  compressing  col- 

■  ■ — 

•  In  1862  the  production  of  the  ten  compressors 
at  Bardonneche  was  no  less  than  1,404,0<M>  cubic 
metres  of  compressed  air,  and  it  is  found  that  a  still 
great  er  quantity  will  be  required  as  the  works  advance 
uuther  from  the  outer  air. 


umns  in  the  shape  of  syphons,  each  of 
which  communicates  with  a  chamber  filletl 
with  atmospheric  air,  of  such  a  height  and 
size  that  tlie  impetus  of  the  water  when 
turned  on  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  to 
the  top.  This  is  effected  bv  opening  a 
valve  in  the  column,  througli  which  the 
water  in  the  upper  part  (previously,  as  it 
were,  suspendyd)  rushes,  pushing  before  it 
the  water  at  rest  below  the  valve  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  syphon  formed  by  the 
column.  Rapidly  rising  above  its  origi¬ 
nal  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
the  invading  w’ater  thus  compresses  the 
air  therein  contained,  until  it  has  attained 
a  tension  of  six  atmospheres,  at  which 
point  it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
raise  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the  chamber, 
and  thfts  escajie  into  a  recipient  specially 
prepared  for  it.  Every  particle  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  driven  out  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  water,  which  continues  to  rise  until  it 
touches  the  toj)  of  the  chamber,  when,  at 
the  very  moment,  the  valve  in  the  column 
is  shut,  BO  as  to  cut  oft'  the  downward 
rush ;  another  valve*  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  column  is  then  simul¬ 
taneously  opened,  to  allow  the  water  in 
the  compressing  chamber  to  run  oft'  until 
it  luis  sunk  to  its  normal  level  in  the 
syphon,  after  which  fresh  atmosjftieric  air 
is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  above  it, 
through  a  series  of  suspended  valves  at 
the  side  of  the  chamlier,  which  are  shut 
by  the  water  as  it  rises,  and  open  again  by 
their  own  weight  as  it  recedes,  and  the 
operation  is  thus  indefinitely  repeated,  at 
the  rate  of  three  pulsations  per  minute. 
At  Bardonneche  there  .are  ten  compres¬ 
sors  constantly  at  work,  every  one  of 
which  can  be  stofted  for  repairs  without 
interfering  with  the  rest,  and  e.ach  impels 
the  air  it  has  eompressed  into  its  own  re¬ 
cipient.  The  ten  reciJ^ients  of  compressed 
air,  however,  communic.ate  together,  and 
a  very  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance 
has  lieen  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
the  tension  in  them  invariable,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  production  going  on  in  the 
compressors,  and  of  the  (quantity  drawn 
off  for  use  through  the  pipe  carried  into 
the  funnel.  To  effect  this,  a  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  water  was  constructed,  fifty  metres 
(163  feet  6  inches)  above  the  recipients, 
connected  with  them  by  a  long  pipe.  The 

•  The  altcruate  play  of  thcae  two  valves — one  of 
which  is  always  open  and  the  other  shut — is  regulat¬ 
ed  by  a  contrivance  called  an  aerometer,  also  set  in 
motion  by  compressed  air. 
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static  weight  of  the  water  thns  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  compressed  air  being  exactly 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  at  a  tension  of  six 
atmospheres,  when  the  supply  of  air  is 
low,  the  water  enters  the  recipients,  when 
on  the  contrary  it  is  sujierabundant,  the 
water  is  forced  back  up  the  pipe  into  the 
reservoir. 

When  this  system  was  first  proposed 
there  were  innumerable  objections  urged 
.against  it  in  the  scientific  world.  It  was 
declared  impossible  to  construct  recipients 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  supjily  of  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  was  thought  capable  of 
bursting  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  in¬ 
closed,  and  perhaps  even  of  oozing  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron  plates 
of  which  it  was  made.  The  practicability 
of  conveying  compressed  air  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  through  pipes,  without  a  loss  of 
tension  rendering  it  utterly  useless,  was 
oven  more  strongly  and  generally  insisted 
on.  Fortunately,  the  experience  acquired 
at  IJardonneche  affords  a  full  refutation 
of  these  unfavorable  predictions ;  for  we 
learn  that  not  only  is  there  no  escape  of 
air  from  any  part  of  the  machinery  or 
i>ipea,  sufficient  tostir  theflame  of  a  taper, 
but  experiment  shows,  th.at  the  loss  of 
tension  liable  to  be  incurred  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  compressed  air  wonhl  not  equal 
one  tenth  of  an  atmosphere  in  any  distance 
leas  than  twenty-five  thousand  metres,  or 
nearly  four  times  that  which  it  can  be  re¬ 
quired  to  traverse  for  the  works  under 
Mont  Cenis !  Another  fear  also  expressed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tunnel  was,  that 
from  want  of  shafis  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  must  necessarily  be  suffocated  ;  it 
IS,  however,  found,  that  though  the  tem- 
jKTature  is  somewhat  higher,  it  is  as 
easy  to  breathe  at  the  further  end  of 
the  tunnel  as  on  the  hillside  itself,  since 
a  quantity  of  compressed  air  is  daily 
imj»elled  into  the  small  section  seven¬ 
teen  times  greater  than  its  cubic  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  this  rush  of  compressed  air 
not  only  renews  the  atm»)sphere,  but  also 
tends  to  moderate  the  heat  generatetl  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  work¬ 
men  in  a  small  space,  in  which  a  number 
of  gas-lights  are  perpetually  burning;  for 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience, 
that  when  air  is  compressed  it  loses  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  natural  caloric,  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  when  it  resumes  its  primitive 
volume  on  being  allowed  to  escaj>e,  it  is 
ready  to  absorb  an  amount  of  heat  equal 
to  that  which  it  bad  previously  emitted. 
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From  what  we  have  already  said,  our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  M'orkmen  being 
suffocated  ;  nevertheless  the  directing  en¬ 
gineers  proposed  at  least  to  double  the 
supply  of  compressed  air  before  the  end 
of  1863. 

At  the  northern  entrance,  the  system  em¬ 
ployed  for  conq)ressing  air  is  different,  and 
of  greater  general  interest,  since  it  is  more 
readily  applicable  than  that  of  the  column- 
compressor,  which  requires  a  quantity  6f 
M'ater  and  a  fall  by  no  means  attainable 
every  where,  as  was  soon  found  to  be  the 
case  atFourneaux,  where  one  torrent  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  engine-house 
had  not  the  necessary  supply  of  water,  and 
another,  which  was  abundant,  had  but  an 
insignificant  fall.  Tocon»batthis  difficultVj 
the  first  device  was  to  raise  water  to  the 
requisite  height  by  means  of  hydraulic 
wheels,  when  a  new  invention,  the  pump- 
compressor,  afforded  areal  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  satisfactory,  that  it  will  supply 
three  times  the  amount  of  compressed  air, 
while  the  machinery  costs  one  third  less 
than  the  column-compressor.  In  this  ma¬ 
chine  the  comj»ression  is  effected  by  a  pis¬ 
ton,  which  an  hydraulic  wheel  causes  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  communicating  with  two  vertical  col¬ 
umns,  supplied  with  M  ater  in  such  a  M-.ay 
and  such  a  quantity,  that  M'hen  one  is  full 
the  other  must  be  empty,  and  this  occurs 
alternately  as  the  piston  moves.  Each  time 
a  vacuum  is  left  in  the  one,  it  is  filled  with 
air  from  the  outer  atmosjihere,  which  the 
water  on  its  return  compresses  until  it  ac/- 
quires  sufficient  tension  to  raise  a  v.'flve 
and  escape  into  a  recipient,  just  as  in  the 
column-compressor.  In  this  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  air  is  driven  into  the  vacuum  by 
Avater  floM’ing  from  an  outer  basin.  This 
M  ater  serves  a  double  purpose  ;  M'hen  the 
column  is  full  of  air,  it  accumulates  over 
the  valve  by  M'hich  the  latter  has  entered, 
and  the  superimposed  M'eight  prevents  any 
leakage  through  this  valve  M'hen  the  air 
beffins  to  be  compressed  by  the  return  of 
the  piston  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
column  is  empty,  the  M’ater  flows  in,  enter¬ 
ing  M'ith  the  air,  and  makes  up  for  the  loss 
of  water  in  the  column  caused  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Any  extra  amount  M'hich  may  thus 
enter  escapes  M'ith  the  compressed  air  into 
the  recipients,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
accumulates  uiitil  it  is  enough  in  quantity 
to  raise  a  toneentric  float,  under  M'hich  it 
makes  its  M’ay  out,  and  which  then  closes 
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again  over  the  orifice.  It  is  calculated  that 
each  puinp  coinpressor  is  able  to  supply 
the  works  with  thirty  litres  (nearly  seven 
gallons)  of  compressed  air  per  second,  and 
when  six  of  them  shall  be  at  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  declared  intention  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  it  is  evident  there  will  be  no  dilii- 
culty  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  compress¬ 
ed  air  amply  sufficient  for  tlie  perforating 
machines,  for  renewing  the  atmosphere  in 
the  tunnel,  and  for  speedily  clearing  it  of 
smoke  after  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 

At  l'''ourneaux,  two  other  contrivances 
of  considerable  interest  are  in  use.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  valley  of  Koche-» 
molles  is  at  a  level  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  Arc  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
tunnel,  which  at  the  south  entrance  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  one  valley,  issues  out  at 
the  north  end  at  a  height  t»f  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  metres  (three  hundred  and 
forty  seven  feet  and  ten  inches)  above  the 
opposite  one,  in  sj>ite  of  thi  slope  given  to 
half  of  it.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience 


fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature  which  had  been  counted  on  to 
promote  it.  A  special  contrivance  has 
therefore  been  devised  for  sucking  out  the 
bad  air  which  accumulates  in  the  tunnel, 
through  a  large  wooden  conduit  hanging 
from  the  roof.  The  torrent  of  Charniaix 
I  has  been  made  to  supply  a  small  quantity 
j  of  water  with  a  fall  of  seventy  metres  (in 
i  round  numbers  two  hundred  and  thirty 
;  feet)  which,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  sets  two 
j  enormous  pistons  in  motion.  These  alter¬ 
nately  raise  and  let  fall  a  mass  of  water  in¬ 
closed  in  two  chambers,  communicating 
with  the  conduit  from  the  tunnel ;  as  the 
I  water  sinks  in  each  alternately  the  vacuum 
thus  produced  isfilled  by  the  bad  air,  which 
is  immediately  afterwards  exjjelled  into  the 
outer  atmosphere  by  the  return  of  the  pis¬ 
ton  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  w  ay 
I  all  the  mephitic  air  likely  to  be  generated 
will  be  drawn  off  without  difficulty,  even 
when  the  works  shall  be  under  the  center 
I  of  the  mountain. 


of  having  to  drag  every  thing  required  for 
the  works  in  the  tunnel  up  so  considerable 
a  perpendicular  height  the  engineers  be- 
thonglit  themselves  of  constructing  an  au¬ 
tomatic  plane  between  the  platform  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  .and  the  valley  below, 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  double  line  of  rails  to 
be  laid  on  it.  At  the  top  stands  a-  large 
drum  with  a  cjible,  each  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  truck,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
top  while  the  other  is  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  latter  has  been  loaded,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  filled  with  water,  and  descends  by 
its  own  weight,  dragging  up  the  other  as  it 
moves ;  a  contrivance  by  which  a  weight  of 
fifteen  hundred  kilogrammes  (not  far  from 
a  ton)  can  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  and 


We  have  now  sketched  the  peculiar  ma¬ 
chinery  emidoyed  for  tunneling  Mont  Ce- 
nis.  The  jierforators  we  will  not  attempt 
'  to  describe  miuiitely,  partly  because  the 
extreme  complication  of  parts  necessary 
'  to  fit  them  for  their  various  functions  is 
such  as  to  render  them  unintelligible  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  drawings  on  a  large 
scale,  and  also  because  the  great  singu- 
harity  in  them  that  we  wish  to  impress 
on  onr  readers  is  quite  independent  of 
their  arrangements  and  form — viz. :  that 
of  their  been  kept  in  motion  by  coniju'ess- 
ed  air,  conveyed  from  a  distance  which 
even  now  exceeds  a  mile,  and  will  be 
considerably  more  before  the  works  are 
terminated.  For  the  first  time  since  the 


the  water  being  emptied  out  of  the  truck  i  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  a  great 
which  reaches  the  bottom,  it  is  ready  to  engineering  work  is  being  carried  on  with- 
convey  another  load  to  the  top  in  its  turn,  out  its  assistance  ;  and  the  accounts  given 
The  second  contrivance,  peculiar  to  Four-  of  the  success  attained  in  the  employment 
neaux,  concerns  the  ventilation.  When  the  of  compressed  air,  as  well  as  the  small 
tunnel  shall  be  completed,  in  order  to  allow  cost,  calculated  per  dynamic  horse  |M)wer, 
the  railway  lines  from  each  side  to  run  into  ought  to  commend  this  great  enterprise  to 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  take  a  general  attention.  Air  is  a  commodity  to 
curve  up  the  v.alleys  on  each  side,  and  a  l>e  obtained  every  where,  water  is  neither 
branch  from  the  main  tunnel  is  already  scarce  nor  dear,  especially  if  we  remember 
being  excavated  for  this  purpose  at  Bar-  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pro- 
donneche,  in  addition  to  the  f  traight  one,  d,ice  compressed  air  at  or  even  near  the 
which  will  be  kept  open,  as  it  facilitates  spot  where  it  is  to  be  employed,  for  even 
the  w'ork,  and  the  admission  of  air.  lu  supposing  it  has  to  be  conveyedtoadis- 
spite  of  the  straight  line  observed  at  Four-  tance  sucii  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
neaux,  the  slope  inwards  of  twenty-two  loss  of  tension,  (and  experience,  confirm- 
per  one  thousand  is  found  to  be  a  great  ing  the  tables  of  the  commission,  shows 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  a  current  of  I  that  this  would  not  occur  at  any  inode- 
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rate  one,)  it  would  suffice  slightly  to  raise  ' 
the  degree  of  the  original  compression,  a  j 
result  which  it  is  found  (ran  be  attained  by  ] 
the  same  water  power,  provided  the  (juan- 
tity  of  air  to  be  operated  upon  be  reduced  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  additional  tension  it  , 
is  desired  to  give  it.  The  colump-com- 1 
pressor,  indeed,  was  not  generally  appli¬ 
cable,  owing  to  the  great  fall  required  to 
make  the  water  used  for  compression  de¬ 
scend  with  sufficient  impetus,  but  this  diffi- 1 
culty  is  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  I 
pump-compressor,  for  which  but  a  very  j 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  no  fall,  is  re- 1 
quired,  and  in  which,  if  necessary,  another  I 
motive  power,  such  as  the  wind,  we  con- 1 
ceive,  or  steam,  might  be  substituted  for  i 
the  hydraulic  wheels  used  to  move  the 
compressing  pistons  at  Fourneaux.  A 
review  intended  for  general  perusal  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  applica- ; 
tions  which  may  be  made  of  the  working  ' 
power  contained  in  compressed  air,  nor  to  I 
enter  on  the  abstract  scientific  advantages  j 
it  presents ;  nevertheless  we  can  not  re- ! 
frain  from  expressing  our  ho]>e  that  engi- , 
neers  will  take  advantage  of  the  works  j 
now  going  on  at  Mont  Ceiiis  to  make  ^ 
themselves  practically*  acquainted  with  | 
this  new  motive  force,  and  to  study  the  I 
use  that  may  bo  made  of  it  elsewhere.  | 
The  scientific  interest  in  the  tunneling  i 
of  the  Alps,  excited  by  the  employment 
of  compressed  air,  though  in  our  eyes  the  j 
chief,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  connect- 1 
ed  with  this  great  enterprise,  the  imf)or- 1 
tance  of  which,  owing  to  the  politi(!al  i 
events  of  the  last  seven  years,  has  enor- 1 
inously  increased  since  the  project  was  first  I 
•presented  to  Count  de  Cavour.  When  i 
the  bill  authorizing  the  tunnel  passed, ! 
both  slo|K*s  of  the  Alf)8  belonged  to  the 
same  State,  the  two  ]»arts  of  which  it  was 
to  connect,  while  it  put  the  Mediterranean 
port  of  Genoa  in  communication  with 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  but 
owing  to  the  restrictive  commercial  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  governments  that -then  ruled 
all  the  rest  of  Italy,  its  influence  did 
not  seem  likely  to  extend  further  south. 
Three  years,  however,  sufficed  to  bring 
great  changes.  The  southern  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  had  fused  itself  with 
the  northern,  and  the  frontier  of  Franco 
was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps.  Savoy  hav¬ 
ing  thus  passed  into  the  power  of  another 
State,  a  special  convention  was  concluded 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1862,  to  regulate  the 
interests  concerniug  the  tunnel.  The 


Italian  government  insisted  on  retaining 
the  exclusive  command  and  direction  of 
the  works,  which  it  had  begun  at  its  own 
risk  and  cost ;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
when  they  were  terminated,  France  should 
pay  for  half  the  length  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  francs  per  metre ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  for  every  year  less  than  twenty- 
five — the  extreme  limit  of  time  fixed  by 
the  convention — she  should  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
francs,  a  premium  to  be  raised  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  per  annum  if  the  works  be 
terminated  within  fifteen  years. 

Our  readers  thus  see  how  great  an  in¬ 
terest  the  Italian  government  has  even 
linancially  in  the  speedy  terniination  of 
the  tunnel ;  an  argument  made  use  of  by 
General  de  Menabrea,  in  his  interesting 
speech  of  the  4th  of  March  last,  to  induce 
Parliament  to  grant  additional  sums  for 
the  works,  showing  that  to  spend  now  is 
true  economy,  since  every  year  gained  will 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  general  ex¬ 
pense  to  be  borne  by  France.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  the  minister,  twelve 
and  a  half  years  niay  be  looked  to  with 
confidence  as  the  ultimate  term  of  the 
undertaking ;  in  January  last,  the  works 
were  already  twelve  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-four  metres,  or  rather  in'ore  than 
a  tenth  of  the  whole  distance,  from  the 
entrance  on  the  side  of  Bardonneche, 
and  of  this,  five  hundred  and  fifty  me¬ 
tres  (one  hundred  and  seventy  in  1861, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  in  1862)  were, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  system,  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hojK?,  will  ev¬ 
ery  year  aftbrd  increasingly  satisfactory 
results,  not  less  at  any  rate  than  a  yearly 
progress  of  four  hundred  metres.  At 
Fourneaux,  where  it  was  only  inaugurat¬ 
ed  in  January,  1863,  at  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  metres  from  the 
entrance,  the  progress  made  in  the  first 
two  months  was  such  as  to  afford  ground 
for  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
works  on  that  side  will  soon  be  in  as  for¬ 
ward  a  state  as  those  at  Bardonneche  ;  and 
if  these  calculations  be  not  falsifiijd  by  en¬ 
countering  some  fresh  obstacle  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  mountain,  and  the  expected 
total  advance  of  eight  hundred  metres 
(four  hundred  at  each  end)  be  attained 
each  year,  it  will  follow  that  France  will 
be  liable  by  the  treaty  for  a  sum  which 
will  go  far  to  acquit  the  obligations  of  the 
Italian  government  with  respect  to  the 
tunnel ;  since,  including  the  interest  on 
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the  sum  spent  on  the  French  half,  it  will 
exceed  thirty-one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs,  (one  million  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eisjht  thousand  pounds.)  Besides 
this  an  additional  sum  of  thirteen  million 
francs,  (five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounds,)  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Mctor-Emmanuel  Railway  Company, leav¬ 
ing  little  more  than  twenty  million  francs 
out  of  the  sixty-five  million  francs  the 
tunnel  is  computed  to  cost,  to  be  finally 
paid  by  the  Italian  government,  in  which 
sum  is  included  the  cost  of  the  railway 
between  Bardonn^che  and  Susa. 

As  long  as  the  o|>ening  of  the  tunnel 
could  be  deemed  problematical,  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  speculate  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  its  existenc^e — 
advantages  incalculably  multiplied  by  the 
fusion  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  into  a 
single  State,  blessed,  moreover,  with  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce.  Less  than  twenty-five 
miles  (forty  kilometres)  of  railway  will 
suffice  to  connect  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  with  tlie  iron  net  which 
covers  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  though 
the  wdiole  descent  is  little  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet,  the  engineers  promise 
that  in  no  part  of  this  line  will  the  slopes 
exceed  twenty-seven  j)er  one  thousand, 
nor  will  the  curves  have  a  radius  of  less 
than  five  hundred  metres  ;  and  as  only  a 
sixth  of  this  line  will  be  underground, 
computing  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  tun¬ 
nels  of  different  lengths  through  which 
it  will  have  to  pass,  we  need  not  fear  but 
what  it  will  be  completed  in  time  to  give 
its  full  value  to  the  tunnel  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  o])ened.  *On  the  northern  side 
there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  railway 
wanting  to  connect  St.  Michel,  where  it  at 
present  stops,  with  Modane,  the  works 
for  which  are  alre.ady  progressing,  and  we 
can  not  doubt  that  the  French  authorities, 
who  cooperate  so  heartily  with  the  Italian 
engineers,  that,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from 
the  Report  of  the  latter,  not  a  single  dis- 1 
pute  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  three  ' 
years,  nor  a  day  been  lost  to  the  works 
by  the  transfer  of  the  province,  will  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  terminate  them  be¬ 
fore  the  tunnel  can  be  completed. 

We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  considering 
that  as  soon  as  the  Mont  Ccnis  tunnel  is 
open,  a  train  will  be  able  to  run  direct 
from  Chambery  to  Turin.  Let  us  now 
see  what  advantages  this  will  imply; 
Chambery,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  in  direct  railway  com¬ 


munication  with  Paris  and  Switzerland, 
and  scarcely  thirty  hours  distant  from 
London,  and  when  once  the  barrier  of 
the  Alps  shall  be  broken  down,  the  enter¬ 
prising  statesmen  of  Italy  hope  to  see 
their  country  once  more  the  high  road 
betwoen  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  busily  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  and  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  long- neglected  harbors. 
Already  a  line  of  steamers  is  running  be¬ 
tween  Ancona  and  Alexandria,  the  start¬ 
ing  place  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  Brindisi  (the  Roman  Brundusium,) 
and  perhaps  in  time  to  Taranto,  when  the 
railway  which  now  stojis  at  Foggia  shall 
be  successively  open  to  these  ports,  an 
event  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
j  to  occur  within  a  very  few  years,  certain- 
‘  ly  before  the  completion  of  the  ^tunnel. 

I  If  we  look  to  the  consequence  of  'this  we 
I  shall  find  that  when  Brindisi  is  in  direct 
j  communication  with  Boulogne,  the  jour- 
I  ney  from  London  to  Egypt,  and  there- 
!  fore  to  India,  by  this  route,  will  be  short- 
'  er  by  at.  least  three  days  and  nights  than  it 
!  ever  can  be  through  Marseilles,  and  that 
i  the  sea  passage  will  be  reduced  to  less 
j  than  half  what  it  is  at  j)rcsent.  This  fact 
only  requires  to  be  stated  to  give  an  iilea 
of  the  great  advantage  this  road  will  pos- 
i  sess  for  the  Indi.an  mails,  for  passengers, 

I  and  all  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  spe- 
!  cies  of  mercliandise,  in  regard  to  which 
greater  rapidity  of  transmission  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  additional  ex- 
jtense  incurred  by  the  substitution  of  rail¬ 
way  for  sea  carriage,  while  as  for  travel¬ 
ers,  we  conceive  there  would  be  few  un¬ 
willing  to  abbreviate  a  journey  oftener 
undertaken  from  necessity  than  pleasure, 
and  to  substitute  a  railway  route  down 
the  Adriatic  co.astfor  the  constant  tossing 
of  the  now  inevitjible  Gulf  of  Lyons, 

To  our  merchants,  too,  the  opening  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  the  railway 
system  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crown  and  keystone,  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  small  interest,  esjiecially  now* 
that  the  commercial  treaty  just  signed 
will  entail  a  great  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  afford  a 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  hitherto 
neglected,  and  necessarily  so,  from  the 
utter  want  of  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  yet, 
w'hile  Manchester  mills  stand  idle  for 
want  of  cotton,  there  is  perhaps  no  soil 
more  capable  of  producing  it  than  the 
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plains  of  Taranto  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sicily,*  while  it  would  be  tedious  to 
attempt  even  the  most  cursory  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  objects  of  use  or  luxury 
that  might  be  obtained  from  these  rich 
but  long-abandoned  lands.  The  portals 
leading  to  them  have  long  been  closed  by 
a  barrier  which  seemed  insuperable  to  hu¬ 
man  skill,  and  every  day  which  brought 
places  connected  by  the  iron  bond  of  the 
age  more  closely  together,  appeared  pro¬ 
portionately  to  isolate  and  doom  to  atro¬ 
phy  all  such  as  had  no  part  in  the  great 
community  of  interests.  ’ 

All  honor  then  is  due  to  those  who 
have  rescued  a  country  so  fertile  and  so 
progressive  as  Italy  from  the  moral  and 
commercial  suffocation  to  which  she  seem¬ 
ed  condemned,  by  the  Alpine  girdle  which 
cut  her  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  both 
to  the  engineers  wdio  devised,  and  the 
statesmen  who  encouraged  the  enterprise. 
In  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  tunnel, 
it  can  not  fail  to  do  the  highest  credit  to 
Italian  genius  and  Italian  perseverance. 
Count  de  Cavour  never  lived  to  see  the 
works  which  owed  so  much  to  his  foster¬ 
ing  care,  for  on  the  pth  of  June,  1861, 
which  had  long  been  fixed  for  him  to 
visit  Ilardonneche,  and  inspect  the  new 
machines  in  motion,  the  great  minister 
expired ;  but  while  the  department  of 
public  works  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  JMenabrea,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  nothing  will  be  omitted  to  favor  an 
undertaking  of  which  he  may  justly  be 
held  one  of  the  principal  authors,  owing 
to  the  share  he  took  in  the  labors  of  the 
original  government  commission,  and  the 
zesJ  with  which  he  has  always  upheld  it, 
against  every  objection,  both  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the 
scientific  assemblies  of  other  nations. 

For  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  the 
engineers  carrying  them  out  under  their 
orders,  no  praise  can  be  deemed  extrava¬ 
gant.  The  glory  of  utilizing  a  force  hith¬ 
erto  without  employment,  and  of  contriv¬ 
ing  means  for  executing  a  work  which 
seemed  to  defy  the  utmost  resources  of 
art,  belongs  entirely  to  the  former ;  but 
the  great  merit  of  the  latter  can  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  if  we  consider  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend.  At  no  time,  and 

*  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter  it  is 
intended  to  open  an  exhibition  at  Turin  of  this  cot¬ 
ton  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 


in  no  circumstances,  would  the  task  of 
inaugurating  an  entirely  new  system  of 
machinery,  constructed  on  purely  theo¬ 
retical  principles,  the  action  of  which  was 
totally  unknown,  and  whose  every  defect 
had  to  be  discovered,  and  a  remedy  de¬ 
vised  by  the  light  of  the  experience  prac- 
tic.ally  acquired  day  by  day,  without  any 
data,  either  in  books  or  in  engineering 
traditions,  which  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  as  a  guide,  M’hile  a  whole  series  of 
complicated  maneuvers  had  to  be  taught 
to  a  large  band  of  workmen  all  at  once, 
have  been  an  easy  one ;  but  in  the  case 
before  us  the  inherent  difficulties  were 
incalculably  increased  by  adventitious 
ones.  They  would  have  been  great 
enough  in  the  center  of  an  industrial 
district,  with  workshops  and  tool  manu¬ 
factories  close  at  hand,  with  a  choice  of 
intelligent  mechanics,  trained  to  turn 
their  attention  to  different  kinds  of  work 
— what  must  they  have  been  in  an  Alpine 
region,  buried  in  snow  for  nearly  half  the 
year,  far  away  from  even  a  village  ofler- 
ing  the  smallest  resource,  with  only  such 
workshops  on  the  spot  as  could  execute 
small  rej>airs  or  slight  modifications  in  the 
machinery,  while  every  alteration  of  real 
importance  had  to  be  made  in  Uelgium 
by  the  original  constructors  ?  If  M  e  con¬ 
sider,  moreover,  that  all  the  requirements, 
and  the  very  daily  subsistence  of  great 
numbers  of  workmen*  collected  together 
from  distant  places  had  to  be  j»rovidcd 
for — that  bridges  had  to  be  built,  and 
roads  con8tructed,*before  even  a  cart  could 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  works,  besides 
the  reservoirs  and  canals  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  that  all  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  country  and  by  a  nation  among 
which  all  industrial  enterprise  had  been 
nnknoM'n,  and  political  and  commercial 
liberty  had  only  just  sprung  into  life, 
we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  no 
panegyric  can  exceed  the  deserts  of  such 
men  as  31.  Borelli,  local  director  of 
liardonneche,  and  3131.  3Iella  and  Co- 
pello,  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  same  post  at  Fourneaux.  It  is 
indeed  their  highest  praise  to  say  that 
they  have  overcome  difficulties  like  those 
we  have  briefly  hinted  at  above,  leaving 
it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  practically 


*  On  the  let  of  January,  1863,  nine  handr<>d  work¬ 
men  were  employed  at  Bardonn^che,  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  at  Hodane,  a  number  intended  to 
be  increased  during  the  past  year. 
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ar  Miainteii  with  engineering  enterprises 
to  appreciate  their  magnitude,  and  brought 
the  works  and  the  machinery  to  a  state  of 
such  forwardness  and  perfection,  as  to 
make  it  possible  approximatively  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  time  and  cost  still  requisite  to 
.assure  the  completion  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  work.  ^ 

All  the  persons  concerned  in  it  have 
given  such  proof  of  their  capacity  and 
energy,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  the  end  equal 
to  thetnselves,  and  we  therefore  look  with 
confidence  to  their  final  success  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  they  have  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  their  labors.  The  annual  report  the 
chief  directors  are  bound  to  present  to  the 
Italian  Parliament,  and  of  which  the  one 
now  before  us  is  the  first  (since  none  could 
be  made  until  the  mechanical  perforation 
had  been  sufticiently  tried  to  attest  its  pow¬ 
ers,)  must  be  looked  for  each  spring  with 
increasing  interest,  and  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  learn,  that  the  present  volume 
holds  out  a  promise  of  a  technical  work 
already  in  course  of  compilation,  giving  a 
detailed  dcscrijition  of  the  difierent  ma- 
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chines,  and  an  account  of  their  action, 
both  in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  accurate  data,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
compression  of  air,  besides  various  studies 
on  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  as  an 
industrial  force,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
given  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years. 

To  this  future  work,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  to  the  Appendix  of  the  present  lio- 
'  port,  with  its  excellent  illustratious,  wo 
must  refer  whosoever  wishes  to  acquire 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
works  under  Mont  Cenis,  and  especially 
of  the  means  employed  for  boring  the  tun¬ 
nel.  If  w'e  have  succeeded  in  giving  our 
readers  any  clear  general  notion  of  this 
great  undertaking,  and  of  the  vast  com- 
I  raerclal  interests  involved  in  its  success, 
we  have  done  all  that  lies  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  a  reviewer,  and  can  but  rejoice  in 
having  had  tlio  opportunity  of  paying  our 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  men  who  are 
at  once  doing  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
the  Italian  name  and  the  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  ihe  world  at  large. 


Prom  Woldoo'i  Regliter. 


THE  RELIGION 


Propk-ssor  Ilrn'iicocK,  in  his  well- 
known  book.  The  Rvlitjionof  Geology, 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  light  upon 
b^ies,  and  of  the  fonnation  of  pictures 
upon  them  by  means  of  it,  says  :  “  It  seems, 
then,  that  this  photographic  iufiuence  per¬ 
vades  all  nature ;  nor  can  we  say  where 
it  stops.  We  do  not  know  but  it  may  im¬ 
print  upon  the  world  around  us  our  fea¬ 
tures  as  they  are  modified  by  various  pas¬ 
sions,  and  thus  fill  nature  with  daguerreo¬ 
type  impressions  of  all  our  actions  that  are 
performed  in  daylight.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  there  are  tests  by  which  nature,  more 
skillful  than  any  human  photographer,  can 
bring  out  and  fix  these  portraits,  so  that 
acuter  senses  than  ours  shall  see  them  as  on 
a  great  canvas,  spread  over  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  never  fade 
from  that  canvas,  but  become  specimens 
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in  the  great  picture-gallery  of  eternity.” 
One  Dr.  Denton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth — 
that  they  are  Americans  need  scarcely  be 
said — have  just  published  a  book,  called 
The  Soul  of  Things  ;  or,  Tsyrhouietrir 
Researches  awl  Discoveries,  in  which 
tliey  assert  that  what  Professor  Hitchcock 
thus  says  “  |>erhaps  may  be,”  really  is. 
They  say  that  radiant  forces  are  passing 
from  ail  objects  to  all  objects  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  time,  and  photographing  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  each  .upon  the  other — every 
action,  every  movement,  being  thus  infal¬ 
libly  registered  for  coming  ages.  “  The 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  the  brick  in 
the  wall,  and  the  paving-stone  in  the  street, 
catch  the  pictures  of  all  passers-by  and 
carefully  preserve  them.  Not  a  leaf 
waves,  not  an  insect  crawls,  but  each  mo¬ 
tion  is  recorded  by  a  thousand  faithful 
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scribes,  in  infallible  and  indelible  scrip- 1 
tures.”  This  having  always  been  so,  there 
is  thus  stored  up  in  nature  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  memorials  of  the  entire  past — of  the 
early,  world,  and  its  tides  of  liquid  tire,  its 
rushing  floods,  and  steaming  vapors  ;  of 
every  plant,  from  the  club-moss  to  the  tree- 
fern  ;  of  every  animal,  from  the  polyp  to 
the  pachyderm ;  and  of  every  tribe  and 
nation  and  race  of  man.  All  have  sat  for 
their  ]>ortraits,  and  “  there  the  portraits 
all  are,  faithfully  daguerreotyped  in  this 
divine  picture  gallery  for  all  time.”  And 
it  is  not  sights  alone  that  are  registered, 
but  goutuh  as  well.  Nature  is  not  only  a 
picture-gallery,  but  a  whispering-gallery, 
loo.  As  no  scene  is  ever  effaced,  so  no 
sound  ever  dies  out.  “The  lullaby  sung 
by  our  cr.adle,  the  patter  of  the  rain  upon 
the  roof,  the  sighing  of  ihe  wdnds,  the  roll 
of  the  thunder,  the  dash  of  falling  waters, 
the  murmur  of  aftection,  the  oath  of  the 
inebriate,  the  hymn  at  the  church,  the 
song  at  the  concert,  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  the  whisper  of  love — all  are 
faithfully  registered.”  All  sounds  record 
themselves  on  all  objects  within  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  “  these  ‘  tdionotypes,’  as  they 
may  be  termed,  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
as  enduring  as  the  objects  themselves.’  ” 
Neither  the  “  phonotypes”  nor  the  “por¬ 
traits  ”  may  l)e  brought  out,  or  “develop 
ed,”  bv  any  known  chemical  application, 

“  hut  in  some  individuals  the  brain  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  sensitive  to  jierceive  them  when 
it  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  impressed.” 
Persons  thus  sensitive  are  called  “  Psy¬ 
chometers,”  and  of  the  sights  which  such 
fiersons  have  seen,  and  of  the  sounds  which 
they  have  heard,  when  exercising  their 


I  peculiar  faculty,  this  book  sets  forth  one 
I  hundred  and  fourteen  instances,  all  of 
^  which  are  indeed  “  won.lerful,  if  true.” 
A  [)iece  of  brick  or  stone  from  an  ancient 
city  has  enabled  them  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  was  ever  done  or  uttered  in  its  vicini¬ 
ty  ;  a  piece  of  fossil  animal  has  taken  them 
back  to  the  worhl  in  w’hiidi  that  animal  liv¬ 
ed  and  moved  and  had  its  being,  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  observe  minutely  its  phys¬ 
ical  condition,  and  all  the  characteristics 
alike  of  its  vegetable  productions  and  <if 
its  brute  inhabitants  ;  a  bit  of  granite  has 
made  them  spectatorsof  the  primeval  chaos 
amid  whose  throes  the  mountain  whence 
it  was  taken  had  its  birth  ;  and  a  fragment 
of  an  aerolite  has  given  them  wings  on 
which  to  travel  through  the  limitless  fields 
of  space.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  “  Psychom- 
etry  ”  be  true,  nature  w'ill  no  longer  have 
“  mysteries,”  nor  history  “  secrets  we 
shall  no  longer  be  puzzled  by  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  or  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  complicated  results  which  we  see 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  have  been 
produced.  All  the  processes  which  are 
going  on,  or  ever  have  gone  on,  in  nature, 
will  be  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  “  Psy- 
chometer,”  and  all  that  men,  in  any  age  or 
country,  have  said  or  done,  will  be  simi¬ 
larly  present  to  his  eye  and  ear.  So  far 
the  latest  development  of  American  psy¬ 
chology.  Well  may  wo  ask  Mr.  Cobden's 
question,  “  What  next — .and  next  ?”  It 
should  be  added  that  an  English  reprint 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Denton’s  book,  “  with  an 
Introduction  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  will  be  published  in 
a  day  or  two  by  Messrs.  Houlston  and 
W  right. 


ETTQCtTTI  RkB'.  KKD.  —  Thosc  Tcrj  BtifT-Dockpd 
*weIN,  the  .tuofrisn  nobility,  hare  rece*  tly  rcoeired 
a  hoary  rap  upon  their  noble  knuoklos  from  iio  less 
a  persu<  ago  than  the  ^inperor  Francis  Jos(>ph.  At 
one  of  the  court  balls  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  of 
plebeian  birth,  asked  a  lady  uf  high  rank  Li  dance 
with  him.  All  the  lady's  blue  blood  flushed  into 
her  face  as  she  refused  with  marked  disdain.  Poor 
young  officer  I  For  a  moment  he  must  hare  felt 
erery  inch  a  democrat;  the  cootempt  of  a  woman 
ia  hard  to  bear.  The  emperor,  wb<>  bad  seen  the 
insult  oflTered  to  his  guest  and  his  uuif  trm,  came  up 
and  said:  “Ca{>taii<,  my  mother  wishes  to  dance 
with  you  r*  And  a  mioute  after  the  gunner  was 
clasping  the  baud,  and  perhaps  the  waist,  of  her 


Imperial  Highnc.sa  the  Archduchess  Frcdcridt  So- 
piiia  Dorothea  Wilhelmina,  mother  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria. — Ulus- 
traUd  Tma. 

Ths  Macaulay  memorial  for  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  is  nearly  finished.  The  histo- 
!  rian  is  seated  in  his  college  gown,  with  a  l>ook  in  his 
I  hand  —the  fingers  pressed  into  the  open  leaves,  as  If 
he  had  been  collecting  points  in  an  argument.  The 
attitude  ia  graceful,  the  face  noble.  It  has  not  been 
settled  where  this  memorial  shall  stand — some  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  it  in  Trinity  Chapel,  others  in  the  library, 
the  floor  of  which  would  hare  to  be  strengthened  by 
I  supports  in  order  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  marble. 
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From  Frmier's  Magailne. 

RAMBLES  WITH  THE  LION-HUNTERS  OF  ALGERIA. 


Sportsmen  who,  like  Nick  Bottom, 
hold  lions  to  be  “  wildfowl,”  or  in  other 
words,  creatures  made  to  be  shot,  ought 
by  all  means  to  try  Algeria  before  they  go 
farther  a-held  in  quest  of  that  species  of 
gatne.  As  compared  with  the  Cape,  Na¬ 
tal,  North  western  India,  or  any  other 
habitat  of  the  fdis  leo,  it  has  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  easily  reached ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  man  who  has  dined  on 
Monday  in  London  can,  if  he  likes,  by 
making  the  best  use  of  express  trains  and 
quick  steamers,  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  be  dined  on  by  a  lion  in  Africa  on  the 
following  Friday  evening.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  its  situation  is  that  he  docs 
not  stand  committed  to  the  enterprise  to 
any  great  extent ;  and  if,  as  by  no  means 
unlikely,  he  finds  the  sport  rather  trying 
to  his  patience,  and  gets  very  tired  of  it 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  there  is 
no  great  harm  done,  or  vast  amount  of 
time  or  money  thrown  away.  If  he  can 
condescend  tet  become  a  mere  tourist  he 
has  a  most  delightful  country  ready  to  his 
hand ;  if  not,  he  can  go  straight  home, 
and  say  he  has  only  been  to  Paris.  Ilis 
chances  of  success,  too,  arc  probably  just 
as  good  as  any  where  else.  Jules  Gerard 
a  few  years  ago  estimated  the  lions  he  left 
behind  him  on  French  territory  at  about 
two  hundred,  but  the  number  has  no  doubt 
increased  since  then.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem — and  it  is  in  its  way  a  curiosity  of 
civilization — one  of  the  effects  of  intro¬ 
ducing  European  ideas  into  Africa  has 
been  the  encouragement  of  lions.  Before 
the  French  occupation,  the  Arabs  thought 
nothing  of  setting  fire  to  the  woods  and 
destroying  leagues  of  forest  at  a*  time, 
whereby  many  deserving  lions  were  sud¬ 
denly  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 
Tlie  French,  very  properly  considering 
the  timber  to  be  an  important  clement  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  set 
their  faces  against  this  practice,  and  by 
means  of  their  “  gardes  mrestiers  ”  have 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  it.  Consequently, 
these  animals  have  now  a  far  better  time 
of  it.  The  straggle  for  existence  is  less 


severe,  and  as  any  student  of  Darwin 
M'ould  anticipate,  the  leonine  population 
has  increased  in  proportion,  not  counting 
the  additions  to  it  by  such  burnt-out  lions 
from  Tunis  and  Morocco  as  prefer  emigra¬ 
tion  to  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
They  are  not,  however,  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Algeria.  At  least  four  fifths 
are  settled  in  the  province  of  Constauti- 
na,  either  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Auress  or  in  the  mountainous  region 
which  lies  in  the  north-eastern  corner,  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  and  the  frontier  of  Tunis. 
There  is  no  greater  voluptuary  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  scenery  than  the  hon.  lie  seems  al- 
W'ays  to  fix  his  lair  in  the  most  picturesque 
spot  he  can  find ;  and  if  in  the  mountains 
of  Northern  Algeria  you  come  upon  a 

f)articularly  lovely  valley,  where  nature 
las  done  all  she  could  in  the  way  of  wood, 
watei\and  crag — in  fact,  just  the  place  an 
esthetically-minded  hermit  would  select 
for  his  retreat — you  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  some  old  “  father  of  rob¬ 
bers,”  as  the  Arabs  woultl  call  him.  Some 
tangled  thicket  near  its  head  is  his  per¬ 
manent  residence,  or  at  least  his  hunting- 
box,  and  some  commanding  summit  his 
watch-tower,  where  he  lounges  at  sunset, 
observing  the  movements  of  the  wild 
boars  stealing  across  the  glades  of  the 
wood  beneath  him,  or  the  cattle  trooping 
home  to  the  douars  on  the  plain  below, 
and  making  his  arrangements  for  supper 
accordingly.  No  part  of  North  Africa 
offers  greater  inducements  to  an  animal 
gifted  with  these  tastes  than  that  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  country  lying  around  Guel- 
ma.  Bona,  and’  Phillippeville,  once  the 
diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  Christianity  (chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultur^  flourishes  most 
satisfactorily  on  the  soil  of  Barbary.  Here 
French  colonization  approaches  nearer  to 
a  success  than  in  any  other  tract  of  the 
same  extent  in  Algeria.  There  is  more 
ground  under  cultivation,  the  settlements 
lie  thicker,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
look  as  if  they  did  some  business  on 
their  own  account  instead  of  existing 
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merely  to  supply  the  military  with  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  billiards.  Very  nearly  the 
same  natural  advantages  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  colonist  make  it  a  desirable 
residence  for  the  lion.  Being  mountain¬ 
ous  and  lying  *near  the  coast,  it  is  well 
watered  and  fertile.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  thick  luxuriant  cover  for  him  and 
the  wild  boars  his  prey,  and  plenty  of 
streams  for  him  to  drink  at ;  for  being  a 
thirsty  soul  he  can  no  more  enjoy  life 
w  ithout  w'ater  than  a  member  of  the  Band 
of  Hope.  He  and  the  colonists  on  the 
whole  get  on  pretty  well  together.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  heard  inhabitants,  native  as 
well  as  Europe.an,  say  that  the  extinction 
of  the  lion  is  by  no  means  to  be  desired, 
as  he  keeps  down  the  numbers  of  the  wild 
boars  who  do  an  incalculable  amount  of 
damage  to  the  fields  and  gardens  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  in  this  way  quite  makes 
up  for  the  occasional  cow  or  mule  he  takes 
by  way  of  a  change  of  diet.  His  ser¬ 
vices  to  society,  however,  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked  to  secure  him  a  perfect  im¬ 
munity  at  the  hands  of  man.  Sometilues, 
when  from  a  scarcity  of  wild  pork  or 
sheer  laziness  he  has  been  led  to  levy  too 
heavy  a  tax  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  his 
neighbors,  the  Arabs  prepare  a  pitfall  for 
him,  as  their  predecessors,  according  to 
Oppian,  used  to  do,  or  turning  out  in 
force,  surround  the  thicket  to  which  he 
has  been  tracked,  and  “  with  wild  halloo 
and  brutal  noise,”  drive  him  into  the  open, 
where  they  fire  away  at  him  from  a  safe 
distance  until  he  drops.  Horace  Vernet’s 
H'ell  known  picture  representing  a  group 
of  horsemen  jKjrforming  Asileyan  feats 
with  the  assistance  of  *a  couple  of  raging 
lions,  is,  1  fear,  otdy  the  theatrical  version 
of  an  Arab  lion-hunt.  Such  things  may 
possibly  take  place  in  the  province  of 
Oran,  but  in  that  of  Constantina  the  very 
nature  of  the  ground  where  the  animals 
are  to  be  found  would  make  such  a  mode 
of  attack  impossible.  But  his  must  for¬ 
midable  enemy  is  the  solitary  hunter,  who 
lies  in  w'ait  for  him,  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation  even  in  tbe  lion’s  mouth,  and 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  a  good  skin 
will  fetch  two  or  three  hundred  francs. 
The  proper  time  is  a  little  after  sunset,  or 
a  little  before  dawn,  and  the  place  a  spot 
commanding  some  one  of  the  paths  by 
which  the  lion  leaves  or  returns  to  his  lair. 
The  Arabs  are  rather  fond  of  perching  in 
trees  or  planting  themselves  in  holes  forti¬ 
fied  with  timber  and  stone,  for  which  they 
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can  hardly  be  blamed  when  their  clumsy 
ineffective  guns  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion;  but  with  the  better  armed  Euro¬ 
pean  it  is  generally  a  point  of  honor  to 
meet  his  antagonist  on  more  nearly  equal 
terms,  and  he  seldom  seeks  for  any  pro¬ 
tection  beyond  that  of  the  busH  in  or  be¬ 
hind  which  he  takes  his  post. 

Riding  into  the* town  of  Guelma,  I  had 
as  little  intention  of  joining  in  one  of 
these  expeditions  as  of  giving  a  reading 
of  Shakspeare  or  a  performance  on  the 
tight  rope.  But  such  is  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  before  many  hours  had  passed 
I  found  myself  issuing  from  the  opposite 
gate  pledged  to  a  lion-hunt  in  company 
with  the  most  indefatigable  hunter  of  the 
town.  This  unexpected  result  was  alto¬ 
gether  due  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  C - , 

of  Guelma,  who  put  the  joys  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  lion-hunting  in  such  a  fascinating 
light  that  resistance  was  useless.  My  am¬ 
bition  in  the  sporting  line  had  not  soared 
above  a  quiet  evening  at  the  wild  boars 
which  abound  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
he  suggested,  by  w’ay  of  amendment,  that 
I  should  include  the  nobler  game,  especial¬ 
ly  as  ’a  favorable  opportunity  then  offer¬ 
ed.  He  was,  it  appeared,  on  the  point  of 
starting  in  quest  of  a  certain  “grand  vieux 
lion,”  of  which  he  had  just  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  good-naturedly  proposed  that 
I  should  accompany  him.  The  offer  was 
certainly  a  tempting  one.  The  suprems 
good  luck  of  bagging 'a  lion  was,  it  is 
true,  rather  too  much  for  a  reasonable 
tourist  to  expect ;  but  at  least  there  was 
a  chance  of  seeing  one,  and  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  a  shame  to  leave  a  lion  country  with¬ 
out  making  an  attempt  at  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  brute  creation  ;  not 
as  he  appears  at  Regent’s  l*ark,  a  sullen 
captive,  leading  a  life  of  “  long  mechanic 
pacings  to  and  fro,”  but  an  independent 
monarch,  free  and  strong  among  his  native 
hills.  Even  if  he  did  not  show  it  was  at 
any  rate  a  new  experience  in  sporting  life, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  worth  try 
ii4g.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  one 
or  two  trifling  objections,  which,  however,. 

were  easily  got  over  by  M.  C - .  It 

was  true  1  had  no  experience  in  this  kind 
of  sport,  but  then  nobody  had  when  he- 
made  his  first  attempt ;  if  I  had  never 
tried  shooting  at  night  it  did  not  make 
much  difi'erence,  as  the  moon,  was  at  the 
full  and  the  light  would  be  nearly  as  good 
as  at  noonday  ;  and  to  my  suggestion  that 
a  badly  placed  shot,  or  even  a  miss,  might 
SO 
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be  a  more  serious  affair  in  an  encounter 
with  a  lion  than  in  one  with  a  wild  boar, 

I  got  at  once  the  encouraging  reply  that 
a  lion  was  a  far  better  and  bigger  mark 
than  a  boar,  and  came  a  great  deal  closer 
to  the  shooter.  There  was  no  answering 
arguments  like  these,  and  we  started  with¬ 
out  further  delay  ;  but  I  reserved  to  my¬ 
self  the  right  of  withholding  my  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  case  it  seemed 
more  prudent  to  do  so,  and  made  a  men¬ 
tal  vow  not  to  risk  any  snap  shot,  or  pull 
trigger  unless  I  saw  my  way  to  drilling  a 
hole  into  his  heart  or  brain.  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  communicate  this  I 
resolution  to  my  companion,  and  perhaps  | 
it  was  just  as  well  for  his  opinion  of  me 
that  I  kept  it  close,  for  I  soon  found  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  share  Jules  Ge¬ 
rard’s  views  of  the  seriousness  of  engag¬ 
ing  with  a  lion.  Like  other  professed 
lion-hunters  that  I  met  in  Algeria,  he  ap¬ 
parently  thought  as  little  of  the  business 
as  of  a  day’s  partridge-shooting ;  at  any 
rate,  he  never  treated  it  as  the  kill-or-be- 
killed  sort  of  affair  which  some  writers 
represent  it.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to 
warn  the  reader  before  he  goes  any  far¬ 
ther  that  neither  on  this  nor  on  the  two 
or  three  subsequent  occasions  when  I  tried 
my  luck,  had  I  any  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing  for  myself  upon  this  subject.  If  he 
is  looking  out  for  thrilling  incidents  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  he  had  better  stop 
here,  for  in  spite’  of  a  perseverance  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  better  cause,  I  was  not  rewarded 
with  even  a  glimpse  of  a  lion.  But  I 
have  no  right  to  complain.  It  cost  Gerard 
six  hundred  nights  spent  in  the  forest  to 
meet  with  five-and-twenty  lions ;  so  that 
until  a  man  has  watched  every  night  for 
three  weeks  without  getting  a  shot  he 
can  not  fairly  consider  himself  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  and,  indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  sport,  I  suspect  that  for  success  in 
lion-hunting  there  is  far  more  need  of  the 
patience  of  Job  than  of  the  pluck  of  Jules 
Gerard.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  the 
time  to  have -been  w'asted,  for  these  expe¬ 
ditions  produced  many  a  delightful  ram¬ 
ble  through  the  beautiful  forest  and  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  of  north-eastern  Algeria,  and 
many  a  pleasant  bivouac  in  the  woods, 
and  gave  an  insight  into  the  haunts,  hab¬ 
its,  and  customs  of  the  lion,  panther,  wild 
boar,  and  other  beasts,  such  as  no  Buffon, 
Cuvier,  or  zoological  garden  could  give. 

We  left  Guelma  by  what  will,  perhaps, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  be  the  road  to  Con- 


stantina.  Our  destination  was  the  very 
spot  Jules  Gerard  recommends  as  a  good 
one  for  the  sport,  the  western  slope  of  the 
Mahouna  Mountain — “  Le  jardin  de  plais- 
ance  des  lions,”  as  he  calls  it.  If  one 
could  believe  that  the  lions  were  influenc¬ 
ed  by  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  this  pleas¬ 
ure  garden  of  theirs  would  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  their  good  taste.  From 
its  base  up  to  the  twin  peaks  which,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  pommel 
and  cantle  of  an  Arab  saddle,  have  given 
the  mountain  the  name  of  Serdj-el-Aouda, 
“  The  Mare’s  Saddle,”  this  side  of  the 
Mahouna  is  clothed  with  a  thick  wood  or 
rather  bush  of  wild  olive,  jujube,  arbutus, 
mastic — here  called  lentisk — and  other 
shrubs  which  flourish  so  luxuriantly  on 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Atlas.  Matted 
and  interlaced,  their  branches  make  an 
impenetrable  roof  of  varied  foliage,  and 
their  stems  closely  set  form  a  labyrinth  of 
gloomy  caverns  stretching  for  miles  along 
the  mountain-side,  and  only  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  ravine,  down  which  a 
streamlet  tumbles  in  miniature  cascades. 
Below  lies  the  broad  rich  vale  where  the 
waters  of  the  Cherf  and  Zenati  unite  to 
form  the  Seybouse,  and  set  out  on  a  round¬ 
about  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Bona  ;  and 
opposite  is  a  weird-looking  nook,  shut  in 
by  lofty  mountains,  containing  the  Ham- 
mam  Meskoutin,  or  “  Enchanted  Baths,” 
whose  waters — kept  hot,  the  Arabs  say, 
by  genii  under  the  orders  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon — have  the  power  of  attracting  the 
fashion  and  the  infirmities  of  the  province 
to  this  wild  region. 

Along  the  road  there  were  spots  whose 
interest  was  more ‘closely  connected  with 
the  business  we  had  in  hand.  First  we 
crossed  the  ravine  where  Gerard  killed  his 
first  lion.  Then  we  came  to  the  place 
where  my  companion  had  wounded  one 
recently ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  his  statement  about  the  lions 
coming  close  enough  was  fully  borne  out 
in  this  case.  Ilis  post  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  in  a  lentisk  bush,  the  center  of 
which  he  had  cut  out  with  his  knife,  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  nest,  and  the  lion  when 
fired  at  was  not  five  yards  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  rifle.  Nevertheless,  the  brute 
was  only  slightly  wounded,  and  got  oft". 
Above  us  on  the  mountain  side  he  showed 
me  the  spot  supposed  to  be  the  favorite 
lair  of  the  old  beast,  the  object  of  our  ex¬ 
pedition,  who,  I  gathered,  had  been  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  neighborhood  for 
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— if  I  do  not  mistake — nearly  half  a  centu- 1  sion  of  his  declining  days,  and  he  had  been 
ry.  G6rard,  Chassin,  almost  every  lion-  purchased  for  that  purpose  for  the  sum  of 
hunter  in  Algeria,  had  tried  to  compass  two  and  sixpence  English  money.  Ilis 

his  death.  M.  C -  himself  had  made  |  coat,  white  with  age,  made  him  a  conspic- 

several  attempts  to  get  a  shot.  Hut  hith-  j  uous  object  at  night,  and  his  efficiency  as 
erto  all  stratagems  had  been  unsuccessful.  !  a  bait  was  increased  by  a  chronic  cough, 
Long  observation  of  mankind  had  invest- 1  which  signaled  his  whereabouts  with  tlie 
ed  him  with  a  preternatural  cunning;  and  |  regularity  of  a  minute  gun.  This  expla- 
the  Arabs  believed  he  was  under  the  ira-  1  nation  lent  au  unexpected  interest  to  the 
mediate  protection  of  Shietan.  As  far  as  animal ;  but  it  also  suggested  a  destitution 
I  could  make  out,  however,  there  was  ■  among  the  lions  of  the  Mahouna,  for  which 
nothing  in  his  behavior  to  warrant  the  |  I  w'as  unprepared.  If  natural  history  had 
latter  theory.  As  lions  go  he  seemed  to  j  given  any  reason  for  believing  that  these 
be  a  well-conducted  animal,  not  doing  !  creatures  were  partial  to  broiled  bones,  I 
wanton  mischief  to  the  flocks  and  herds  '  could  have  understood  the  temptation.  A 
about  him,  but  helping  hinrself  now  and  '  lion  who  had  previously  dined,  might  cer- 
then  with  the  moderation  that  became  his  I  tainly  have  made  a  light  and  digestible 

years  snd  sagacity.  In  spite  of  his  Avari-  ]  supper  off  M.  C - ’s  ancient  courser. 

ness,  M.  C - had  hopes  of  encountering  j  But  that  he  should  regard  him  as  materi- 

him  this  time.  lie  had  been  frequently  |  als  for  a  serious  meal,  could  only  be  attrib- 
observed  of  late  descending  to  drink  at  uted  to  a  great  scarcity  of  leonine  food 
the  river  hard  by,  and  it  had  been  ascer-  j  in  these  parts  ;  and  then  arose  the'  ques- 
tained  that  there  were  two  paths  ho  espe-  i  tion,  might  not  a  lion  with  an  appetite 
cially  affected.  We  were  to  take  post,  one  '  up  to  the  mark  of  such  a  scarecrow,  look 
on  each  of  these.  “  If  you  w.ant  wild  boars,”  j  with  favor  upon  a  moderately  succulent 
said  M.  C ,  “  you  could  not  be  in  a  bet-  \  Christian  ? 

ter  place,  and  as  for  the  lion,  if  he  comes  j  Wo  were  now  joined  by  the  landlord  of 
tills  side  to-night,  one  or  other  of  us  the  auberge,  and  a  young  man  in  a  cos- 
will  probably  see  him,  and  your  chance  !  tume  half  Zouave,  half  civilian,  which  made 
•  will  be  as  good  as  mine.”  Presently  we  ^  him  look  like  a  transpontine  pirate  of  the 
came  to  a  solitary  house,  an  auberge  for  |  X.  T.  Hicks’  period.  This  proved  to  be  a 
the  refreshment  of  travelers  bound  to  Con-  '  person  of  whom  I  had  already  heard  a  good 
stantina  or  Medjez-Atnar :  and  my  com-  j  deal.  Constant  Cheret,  christened  by  the 
panion  left  me  while  he  went  to  fetch  his  j  Algerian  press  “  Le  Nouveau  Gerard,” 
horse.  He  returned  leading  an  animal  ,  from  his  brilliant  successes  as  a  lion-killer, 
which  only  by  courtesy  couhl  be  described  j  There  w'as  very  little  of  the  ideal  lion  hunt- 
as  a  specimen  of  horse-flesh,  for  there  was  I  er  in  his  appearance.  Instead  of  a  brawny 
not  enough  of  that  substance  about  him  to  I  Hercules  lit  to  “  whip  his  own  weight  in 
base  an  observation  upon,  not  to  say  sw'ear  wild  cats,”  I  saw  a  little  fellow  not  more 
by.  He  bore  at  best  the  same  relation  to  a  than  five  feet  three  or  four  in  height, 
horse  that  an  old  hulk  undergoing  the  pro-  slight  but  well  built,  and  looking  as  if  he 
cess  of  breaking  up  does  to  a  ship ;  by  his  might  have  ridden  for  the  Derby.  The  only 
ribs,  frame-work,  and  general  outline,  you  ■  thing  about  him  that  could  have  indicat- 
could  see  that  he  had  been  a  horse  once  ;  |  ed  his  anomalous  calling,  was  a  piercing 
but  it  seemed  a  misuse  of  the  present  tense  ;  black  eye,  that  seemed  ablq  to  penetrate 
to  speak  of  him  as  being  one  still.  He  '  the  darkest  night,  and  an  intentness  about 
certainly  had  his  points,  but  they  were  not !  the  expression  of  his  rather  handsome  fea- 
of  the  sort  which  usually  find  favor  with  tures,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  catch  some 
good  judges  ;  and  being  especially  promi-  j  low  distant  sound.  Cheret’s  history  curi- 
nent  and  abundant  about  the  region  of  the  j  ously  illustrated  the  fascinations  of  lion- 
back,  they  held  out  no  promise  of  ease  to  hunting.  One  night,  three  or  four  years 
the  rider.  How  anybody,  on  a  fine  au-  ago,  he  was  alone  in  the  woods,  watching 
tumn  evening,  not  too  warm,  could  pre-  for  a  shot  at  a  tiger-cat  or  mungoose,  or 
fer  such  a  mount  to  walking,  I  was  at  a  some  such  small  game,  when  an  enormous 
loss  to  imagine,  and  I  suppose  looked  as  if  I  head  suddenly  protruded  itself  through 

I  was,  for  M.  C -  hastened  to  explain  I  the  brushwood,  within  a  dozen  feet  of 

that  his  matchless  steed  was  devoted  to  a  him,  and  he  found  himself,  for  the  first 
n<9l)ler  service  than  that  of  bearing  bur-  time  in  his  life,  face  to  face  with  9  lion, 
dens.  To  be  a  lure  for  lions  was  the  mis-  For  weapons,  all  he  had  was  one  of  those 
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cheap  single-barreled  guns  that  are  ex- 

fnrted  in  such  numbers  from  France, 
lowever,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  aiming 
between  the  two  glowing  eyeballs  before 
him,  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortune,  favor¬ 
ing  the  brave,  so  far  interfered  with  the 
usual  action  of  colonial  firearms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  that  the  piece  went  ofl’  and  burst 
not ;  and  as  it  had  been  held  straight  and 
steady,  Cheret,  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  found  a  fine  old  lion  lying  dead  at 
his  feet.  From  that  time  forth  the  chase 
of  the  mungoose  knew  him  no  more.  Hav¬ 
ing  procured  a  more  trustworthy  weapon, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
lions  with  the  energy  of  an  enthusiast ; 
and  at  the  time  I  met  him,  had  scored 
some  half  dozen  victories,  fairly  entitling 
him  to  write  “  Cheret,  tueur  de  lions,” 
which — and  it  was  his  only  vanity — he  in¬ 
variably  did,  in  “  bill,  warrant,  quittance, 
or  obligation.”  He  was  then  a  private  in 
the  Third  Zouaves,  but  enjoying  apparent¬ 
ly  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  granted  (I 
believe  by  the  Emperor)  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  a  mission  l^neficial  to  the  colony, 
and  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of 
the  French  with  the  natives. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  his  tri¬ 
umphs  were  as  easy  as  his  first,  or  that  he 
staked  nothing  against  the  reputation  he 
won.  A  short  time  before  we  met,  he  had 
an  adventure  which  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  chances  of  lion-hunting.  He  was 
sitting  one  night  among  the  scrub  just 
over  the  path  usually  taken  by  a  certain 
lion,  when  he  suddenly  heard  close  behind 
him  the  deep-breathing  sound  which  al¬ 
most  always  gives  notice  of  the  lion’s 
approach ;  and  turning  round,  perceived 
him  fairly  marching  do wti  on  him.  “  N ev¬ 
er  fire  at  a  lion  standing  on  higher  ground 
than  your  own,”  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  craft  ;  but  here  there  was 
no  choice;  another  step,  and  the  brute 
would  have  been  upon  him.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  let  fly  rapidly,  and  then  “  duck.” 
The  lion,  as  a  wounded  lion  generally  does, 
sprang  forward,  and  clearing  Cheret,  roll¬ 
ed  down  the  hill-side  below  him,  growling 
and  swearing  like  a  huge  cat.  As  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  that  night,  Cheret  got  away  quietly 
and  went  home.  Next  morning  there  was 
plenty  of  blood,  but  no  lion  to  be  found. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  however,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  carcass,  but  decomposition 
and  Vultures  had  left  nothing  worth  pre- 
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serving  except  the  teeth,  one  of  which  he 
gave  me  as  a  keepsake  when  we  parted. 

It  turned  out  that  Cheret’s  object  was 
the  same  as  ours.  He  was  on  his  v'ay  to 
Nechmeya,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Bona, 
but  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  night, 
and  the  news  he  had  heard,  determined  to 
halt  here  for  the  philanthropic  purpose 
of  hunting  the  veteran  of  the  Mahouna. 
There  was  a  pot-au-feu  simmering  pleas¬ 
antly  on  the  hearth  when  we  entered,  and 
as  internal  contentment  is  held  to  steady 
the  nerves  and  improve  the  shooting,  it 
was  agreed  to  sup  before  we  started.  The 
fare  may  have  been  commonplace,  but  the 
conversation  was  remarkable.  Its  subject 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  circumstances  and  the  company,  for 
even  mine  host  was  something  of  a  lion- 
slayer,  and  often  of  an  evening  strolled 
out  into  the  forest  behind  the  house,  in  a 
quiet  unpretending  way,  to  look  for  a 
shot,  as  a  man  might  who  had  a  rabbit- 
warren  handy.  But  what  chiefly  struck 
me  was  that  they  appeared  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  lions 
of  the  neighborhooil.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  not  a  lion  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  that  was  not  personally  known 
to  some  one  of  the  trio.  His  appearance, 
his  habits,  his  consort,  his  family,  and  the 
period  at  which  the  next  little  addition 
to  it  might  be  expected — .all  these  were 
detailed  with  a  freedom  and  minuteness 
that  w’ould  have  made  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  country  newspaper  jealous. 
I  noticed,  too,  that  this  intimacy  with  the 
king  of  beasts  produced  a  familiarity  of 
expression  in  speaking  of  him,  calculated 
to  upset  notions  derived  from  Peter  Par- 
lei/a  Tales  about  Lions,  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  works  on  the  subject-  It  was  always 
.as  “  Le  vieux  coquin  de  Penthievre,”  or 
“  Ce  drole  que  j’ai  blesse  I’annee  derni6re 
a  Ain  Mokra,”  or  by  some  similar  playful 
if  not  contemptuous  title  that  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  anecdotes  .also  that  w'ere 
related,  did  not,  uj)on  the  whole,  increase 
one’s  respect  for  the  animal ;  and  some 
of  them  attributed  to  him  a  low  sort  of 
humor,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  naturalists, 
and  a  taste  for  practical  joking  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  true  dignity.  It  is,  it 
would  appear,  a  pleasant  practice  of  the 
lion  to  present  himself  suddenly  to  timid 
travelers  in  his  dominions,  and  accompany 
them  for  some  distance,  growling  and 
showing  his  teeth,  until  they  are  reduced 
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to  a  state  of  extreme  terror,  which  end  at¬ 
tained,  he  leaves  them  uninjured.  Stories 
of  this  sort  are  very  common  in  the  Al¬ 
gerian  newspapers,  and  my  companions 
mentioned  several  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  but  alw.ays  on  hearsay  evidence.  I 
could  see  that  they  placed  little  faith  in 
such  yarns,  which  I  suspect  are  merely 
expansions  of  what  is  almost  an  every 
day  occurrence  in  these  parts— that  of 
simply  meeting  a  lion  ou  the  high  road. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  show  a  preference 
for  beaten  roads  and  paths — not  so  much, 
I  imagine,  from  “  ce  mepris  qu’il  professe 
pour  I’homme,”  as  (Jerard  says  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  them  easier  and  more  corn- 
fort.able  walking  than  the  tangled  thickets 
at  each  side  of  him.  It  may  be  very  well  for 
the  panther,  a  slim,  snake-like  creature,  but 
for  the  lion,  a  burly,  broad-chested  be.ost, 
with  a  carcass  like  a  bullock’s,  it  can  be 
no  easy  matter  to  bore  a  passage  through 
the  dense  jungle  that  covers  the  hill-sides 
of  the  Atlas  ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  cotfee- 
drinker  in  the  ballad,  “he  blesses  the 
generous  Frenchman  ”  for  increasing  his 
comfort  so  materially.  Some  of  the  roads  in 
north  eastern  Algeria  have  become  celebra¬ 
ted  for  these  “  rencontres that  between 
Bona  and  Guelma  so  much  so,  that  I  could 
not  suggest  a  better  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
is  anxious  to  see  one  of  these  animals  in 
his  natural  state,  than  to  travel  back  and 
forwards  for  a  week  in  the  banquette  of 
the  night  diligence,  which  plies  between 
these  towns.  But  I  never  heard  any  one  j 
who  has  actually  met  a  lion  in  the  path 
charge  him  with  any  greater  breach  of 
politeness  than  staring  hard,  which,  after 
all,  is  a  privilege  that  has  been  long  ago 
conceded  to  the  cat  tribe,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  royalty. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  con¬ 
versation  which,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  is 
called  “  chaff,”  turning  chiefly  upon  sport¬ 
ing  misadventures.  One  of  the  party  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  cow 
in  mistake  for  a  lion — a  crime  which  I  can 
now  understand,  as  I  was  very  near  be¬ 
coming  accessory  to  a  repetition  of  it  a 
short  time  afterwards ;  and  an  allusion  to 
that  accident  led  to  the  query,  “  Who 
shot  the  camel  ?”  This,  it  appeared,  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  mishap  of  recent  occurrence. 
The  hunter  in  question  had  been  aj)plied 
to  by  some  Arabs  to  rid  them  of  a  lion  in 
their  neighborhood  that  was  becoming 
rather  troublesome.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  tent  of  the  sheikh  over  the  evening 


kouskous  when  an  Arab  rushed  in  with 
the  news  that  he  had  just  seen  the  lion 
lying  under  a  tree  not  lar  off.  Of  course 
he  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  and, 
approaching  stealthily,  perceived  a  huge 
tawny  animal,  with  a  massive  hairy  head. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
he  was  indolently  lounging,  getting  up 
his  appetite,  and  debating  in  his  own 
mind  whether  he  should  have  a  cow,  or 
only  a  sheep,  and  a  goat  to  follow,  llis 
flank,  too,  was  temptingly  exposed ;  so 
our  chasseur,  crawling  nearer,  deftly  plant¬ 
ed  a  ball  in  the  proj)er  spot,  just  behind 
the  shoulder.  A  hideous  bellow  answer¬ 
ed  the  shot,  and  a  fine  camel  struggled 
out  into  the  moonlight,  and  presently 
died  in  uncouth  convulsions.  The  dead 
and  neck  had  been  concealed  by  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  it  was  the  hump,  with 
its  fringe  of  shaggy  hair,  that  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  head  and  mane  of  the  lion.  To 
complete  the  tragedy,  the  murdered  beast 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  the  Arab 
who  had  given  the  information. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  evening  was 
taken  up  in  giving  me  that  instruction  of 
which,  as  a  neophyte,  I  stood  in  need. 
The  first  .and  most  important  of  the  rules 
laid  down  was  that  you  should  always,  if 
possible,  .allow  the  lion  to  pass  before  firing 
at  him.  The  object  of  doing  so  is  two-fold  : 
in  the  first  place,  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
in  the  c.arcass — that  just  liehind  the  shoul¬ 
der — is  exposed.  At  night,  and  when  the 
anini.al  is  in  motion,  firing  at  the  head  is 
looked  upon  as  rather  hazardous,  the  brain 
of  a  lion  being  but  a  small  target,  and 
bullets  apt  to  fl.atten  or  glance  off  harm¬ 
lessly,  owing  to  the  shape  and  h.ardness 
of  the  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ball 
behind  the  shoulder,  passing  through  the 
region  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  has,  as  Sir 
Lucius  O’Trigger  says,  a  double  chance  ; 
“  for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  on  the  right 
side,  it  will  be  very  hard  if  it  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed  on  the  left,”  not  counting  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  the  opposite  shoulder,  and, 
at  any  rate,  crippling  the  enemy.  The 
second  ada'antage  gained  by  waiting  till 
he  has  passed  is  that  the  bound  which  the 
lion  makes  on  feeling  himself  wounded 
carries  him  away  from,  instead  of  towards 
you,  in  which  case,  to  use  Gerard’s  ex¬ 
pression,  if  he  has  but  two  seconds  of 
life  left  in  him  it  is  all  over  with  you.  The 
next  point  of  importance  is  to  keep  perfect¬ 
ly  still,  especially  after  administering  the 
first  pill,  so  as  to  avoid  calling  attention 
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to  your  whereabouts,  either  by  sound  or  |  while  the  old  horse  sadly  regarded  us 
motion  ;  and  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  j  through  the  open  doorway.  The  moon- 
about  exhibiting  your  second  dose.  There  light  falling  softly  on  his  meager  carcass, 
is  little  danger  of  the  lion  coming  on  the  ;  cast  no  shadow  worth  speaking  of ;  and 
hunter  unawares,  for  even  if  he  does  not  j  he  might  have  passed  for  a  specter  come 
roar,  his  heavy  breathing  can  always  be  i  to  warn,  but  too  well  mannered  to  intrude, 
heard  as  he  approaches.  “  But,”  said  M.  |  were  it  not  for  the  persistent  cough  which 

C - ,  “  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  hunt  a  j  proclaimed  him  mortal.  When  at  last  we 

lion  that  roars.  You  can  do  as  you  like :  j  made  a  move  M.  C - declared  it  w.as 

smoke  your  pipe,  or  lie  back  and  doze.  [  far  too  late  to  think  of  going  up  the 
There  is  no  fear  of  oversleeping  your-  mountain,  and  that  we  had  better  try  the 
self;  he’ll  call  you.”  Notwithstanding  its  plain  near  the  river,  and  take  our  chance 
charms,  these  men — to  w'hom  it  was  a  of  such  game  as  might  pass.  The  fact 
familiar  sound,  and  who  feared  a  lion  no  was,  I  sus|)ect,  that  .although  he  did  not 
more  than  they  feared  a  cat — one  and  all  ;  mind  letting  a  green  hand  like  me  into  the 
confessed  that  his  roar  was  an  awesome  I  secret  of  the  two  paths,  and  the  ambush 
thing  to  hear  at  close  quarters,  and  that  it  he  had  prepared  for  the  patriarch  of  the 
produced  a  certain  fristonnement  even  on  Mahouna,  he  w.as  loth  to  take  so  redoubt- 
their  tried  nerves.  “  Parole  d’honneur,”  able  a  hunter  as  Cheret  into  his  confi- 
said  the  landlord,  “  I  have  felt  the  house  deuce.  Be  it  a  lion  or  a  covey  of  j)ar- 
shake  when  he  roared  outside  there.”  tridge,  when  a  sportsman  has  his  game 
The  lion,  however,  is  as  capricious  with  marked  down,  he  naturally  objects  to  see- 
his  voice  as  a  leading  tenor.  In  the  ing  it  shot  under  his  very  nose  by  a  rival, 
springtime,  when  his  fancy  lightly  turns  Between  the  auberge  and  the  river  lay  a 
to  thoughts  of  love,  he  is  by  no  means  strip  of  )>lain,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
chary  of  his  chest  notes,  but  at  other  dotted  with  a  few'  trees  and  patches  of 
seasons  is  fitful  in  his  utterances — at  one  brushwooil,  and  two  or  three  plantations 
time  filling  the  valleys  with  echoes,  at  I  of  prickly  j)ear.  That  the  lion  did  oc- 
another  snuffling  mutely  along  his  mountain  |  casionally  })as8  this  way,  we  h.ad  evidence 
path,  as  if  “  unable  to  perform,  on  account  i  before  we  hiid  gone  many  hundred  yards, 
of  a  severe  cold.”  This  particular  au-  in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  a  goat,  on 
tumn,  for  instance,  it  w’as  a  matter  of  which  he  had  sujiped  some  nights  back, 
general  fomark  that  the  lions  were  un-  But  it  w.as  obvious  that  where  there  was 
usually  silent.  such  a  choice  of  paths,  if  we  saw  any 

“  After  all,”  said  M.  C - ,  with  the  air  thing,  it  would  be  by  the  merest  chance, 

of  a  lecturer  bringing  his  discourse  to  a  and  to  increase  that  chance  w’e  spreail 
conclusion,  the  grand  secret  is  tirkz  ourselves  out  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
HARDIMKNT.”  rivcr. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  required.  They  a.ssigned  me  a  post  on  tlve  right 

M.  C -  himself  had  “  tiro  hardiment”  flank,  under  the  shade  of  a  prickly  pear 

more  than  once  without  producing  any  garden,  comm.anding  an  open  space  in  the 
greater  effect  than  a  slight  wound;  there-  brush,  and  left  me  with  strict  injunctions 
by,  of  course,  putting  himself  in  a  posi-  not  to  sleep.  These,  to  any  one  who  has 
tion  of  some  considerable  danger.  As  never  tried  the  position,  will  seem  wholly 
we  were  loading  I  thought  I  discovered  unnecessary.  They  did  so  to  me  at  first, 
the  cause.  When  he  found  that  I  put  in  but  long  before  the  vigil  was  over  I  found 
two  and  a  quarter  drams  of  powder,  surely  that  a  stJite  of  drow’siness  was  by  no 
not  an  excessive  charge  for  the  Enfield  means  so  remote  as  I  fancied.  For  the 
bullet  which  I  used,  he  expressed  strong  first  hour  or  so  expectation,  excitement, 
disapproval,  and  show'ed  me  how'  he  load-  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  all  combine 
ed  with  scarcely  half  that  quantity  for  a  to  keep  you  well  up  to  the  mark ;  and 
bullet  at  least  a  fourth  heavier  than  mine,  you  sit  probing  the  twilight  with  patient 
He  reasoned  on  the  fallacious  argument,  eye,  and  straining  your  ear-drum  to  ex- 
that  as  he  could  make  good  target  prac-  tract  sound  from  silence.  Time  after  time 
tice  at  three  hundred  metres  with  such  a  some  f:illingle.af  sets  you  a  listening  with  an 
charge,  it  must  be  powerful  enough  for  intensity  th.at  threatens  to  ^rack  your  tym- 
any  other  purpose.  panum ;  time  after  time  you  fancy  some 

Thus  we  sat  chirping  over  our  cups,  bu.sh  or  rock  in  your  limited  landscape 
like  the  comrades  of  the  good  Gargantua,  does  not  look  exactly  as  it  did  before,  and 
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you  watch  it  with  a  vigilance  that  makes 
your  eyes  run  water,  until  you  find  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  or  about  it.  But 
after  a  while  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves 
grow  weary  of  that  most  wearisome  of 
all  labors,  striving  to  do  when  there  is 
nothing  to  Ikj  done  ;  and  then  supervenes 
that  state  of  restlessness  under  ditticulties 
which  men  call  fidgets.  Your  nose,  stung 
by  the  sense  of  itjferiority  which  the  tem¬ 
porary  im|)ortaj)ce  of  its  rivals,  the  eye 
and  ear,  suggests  to  it,  begins  to  assert 
itself  by  itching  violently.  The  privilege 
of  scratching  it  privately  would  be  cheap 
at  any  price  ;  but  dare  you  do  it  ?  If  a 
boar  or  a  panther  be  in  the  case,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  animal,  having  perceived 
something  peculiar  about  the  bush  or 
bank  under  which  you  are  sitting,  is  at 
this  moment  studying  your  position  with 
watchful  eyes  from  the  depths  of  some 
sha<le  which  yours  can  not  penetrate  ;  and 
the  slightest  movement  on  your  part  will 
clear  u|)  the  doubt  which  is  now  agitat¬ 
ing  his  mind.  With  a  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  lion,  jierhaps,  it  does  nut  so  much 
matter;  but  if  it  be  an  old  and  wary  bird, 
who  has  been  wounded  once  or  twice,  he 
will  know  the  meaning  of  a  crouching 
figure,  with  a  gun  on  its  knee,  and  will 
take  another  path,  so  the  hunters  say ;  or  I 
he  will  fall  upon  you  and  rend  you,  say  ^ 
the  books,  (^uien  sabe  ?  At  any  rate, 
scratching  your  nose  is  not  to  be  done  un- 
considerately ;  but  at  last,  driven  to  despe¬ 
ration,  you  stealthily  raise  your  hand, 
(hoping  fervently  that  no  body  or  thing 
sees  you,)  and  find,  when  you  reach  the 
offending  member,  that  the  irritation  has 
suddenly  transferred  itself  to  the  nape  of 
your  neck,  or  to  your  spine  between  your 
shoulder  blades,  or  to  some  other  spot,  as 
unattainable  in  your  present  position  as 
Spilzbergen.  Your  nose,  having  exhaust¬ 
ed  that  line  of  aggravation,  suddenly 
starts  a  new  idea,  and  you  find  that  he 
has  taken  it  into  his  tip  that  he  wants  to 
sneeze.  This,  of  course,  would  bo  fatal ; 
so,  with  a  tweak  or  two,  you  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  situation.  No  sboner 
have  you  put  down  insurrection  in  this 
quarter  than  you  discover  a  fresh  seat  of 
disturbance  in  the  stone  upon  which  you 
are  sitting.  Besides  being  harder  than 
any  geological  formation  has  a  right  to  be, 
it  seems  to  have  smldenly  acipiired  the 
property  of  producing  knobs,  lumps,  and 
protuberances  for  your  especial  discom¬ 
fort  ;  and,  encouraged  by  this,  and  by  the 


fact  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  angle 
for  some  hours,  your  knees  begin  to  ache, 
and  your  lower  limbs  begin,  to  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease  known  in  nursery 
therapeutics  as  “  bone  in  the  leg.”  ^lost 
likely  there  will  be  a  running  accompani¬ 
ment  of  mosquitoes  all  the  time  ;  but  that 
being  a  fair  and  legitimate  annoyance  on 
the  part  of  nature,  you  have  no  right 
to  complain.  After  a  couple  of  hours  o 
this,  the  period  of  reaction  sets  in,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  weariness.  Like  ear  and  eye, 
your  mind  has  now  got  tired  of  doing 
nothing  laboriously.  You  have  thought 
of  every  thing  you  can  think  of  to  kill 
time,  and  now  you  begin  to  think  that 
this  kind  of  sport  is  rather  monotonous. 
At  this  point  a  faculty  for  making  Latin 
verses  would  stand  a  man  in  gowl  stead. 
If  you  could  only  put  “  I  wish  1  was  with 
Nancy,”  or  some  other  Ijrric  appropriate 
in  sentiment,  into  Sapphics,  the  employ¬ 
ment  would  carry  you  famously  through 
the  remainder  of  your  watch.  A  harden¬ 
ed  snuff-taker,  too,  one  seasoned  beyond 
sneezing-jioint,  would  have  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  I  recommend  the  acquirement  of 
these  two  accomplishments  to  all  intend¬ 
ing  lion-hunters. 

1  had  reached  this  stage,  and  was  bat¬ 
tling  hard  with  drowsiness,  when,  lifling 
up  m^’  eyes,  I  beheld  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearing  before  me,  a  wild  boar.  How  ho 
had  got  there,  I  could  not  make  out.  I 
had  heard  no  sound  of  his  approach,  nor 
seen  any  movement  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  bushes.  However,  there  he  was,  with 
a  magnificent  pair  of  gleaming  white 
tusks,  and  looking,  in  the  uncertain  moon¬ 
light,  about  as  big  as  a  moderate-sized 
donkey.  Four-and-twenty  hours  before 
such  a  sight  would  have  seemed  too  much 
happiness  to  be  real,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  tremor  of 
the  rifle,  and  one  or  two  other  symptoms 
of  “  hirschfieber,”  as  German  sportsmen 
call  the  nervous  affection  to  which  tyros  at 
large-game  shooting  are  so  liable.  But 
since  then  I  had  been  in  the  company  of 
men  who  rather  despised  pigs,  and  whose 
talk  was  of  lions,  and  I  regarded  the  boar 
much  as  a  small  boy  who  has  been  initiat¬ 
ed  into  the  mystery  of  perch  fishing  re¬ 
gards  a  stickleback.  I  don’t  know  that  I 
did  not  even,  in  some  degree,  resent  his 
abrupt  appearance  as  an  impudent  at¬ 
tempt  at  producing  a  sensation.  This 
extra  coolness  very  likely  lost  me  an  un¬ 
commonly  fine  beast.  He  was  not  more 
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than  fifty  yards  off,  and  even  if  I  did  not 
succeed  in  dropping  him  scientifically  on 
the  spot,  I  might  have  given  him  such  a 
pill  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  find  him 
next  day;  but,  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  the  company  I  had  been  keeping,  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  firing  until  I 
was  certain  of  success.  Of  all  animals,  a 
wild  boar  is  the  worst  subject  for  a  Fabian 
policy.  Long  before  he  had  reached  the 
distance  at  which  I  h.ad  determined  to 
open  on  him,  his  quick  eye  or  nose  de¬ 
tected  something  wTong,  and  with  a  loud, 
.angry  grunt  he  slid  out  of  sight.  There 
is  no  other  word  to  describe  his  disappear¬ 
ance.  He  did  not  run,  or  rush,  or  bolt, 
but  seemed  rather  to  glide  away  into  the 
darkness,  like  a  magic  -  lantern  figure. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  cracking  of  a  twig 
hard  by  put  me  again  on  the  qui  vive  ; 
but  this  time  my  vigilance  w'as  throwm 
away,  for  it  w’as  only  Cheret,  coming  to 
tell  me  that  they  were  going  to  return. 

At  the  auberge  nature’s  sweet  restorer 
liehaved  w'itli  its  usual  perversity,  and 
took  a  mean  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  repelled  its  advances  before.  Further¬ 
more,  the  floor  was  what  Mrs.  (iramp 
would  call  “  harder  than  a  brick-badge,” 
and  the  establishment  proved  to  be,  like 
Shaksjieare’s  inn  at  Rochester,  “  a  most  vil- 
lanous  house  for  fleas.”  From  a  persistent 
rustling  in  Cheret’s  corner,  I  inferred  that 
he,  too,  was  a  sufferer ;  and  he  confirmed 
my  opinion  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  a  lioness,  even  though 
she  were  a  widow  through  his  means. 
“  Allons,”  said  he,  “  vaut  mieux  d’etre 
mange  par  le  lion  que  par  les  puces;”  and, 
taking  our  guns,  we  strolled  up  the  hill 
behind  the  house.  We  sauntered  and  sat 
under  the  trees  till  daylight,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  except  an  invitation  from 
Cheret,  who  doubtless  thinking  it  a  pity 
not  to  encourage  a  nascent  taste  for  sport, 
proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  to  Nech- 
meya.  The  chances,  he  said,  were  far 
better  there  than  near  Guelma.  Boars 
were  plenty ;  there  were  tiger-cats,  lynxes, 
hyenas,  a  sprinkling  of  panthers,  “  and 
other  enchanthers  ;”  and,  to  complete  the 
attractions  of  the  spot,  it  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  were  four  lions  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  These  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  were  enough  to  prepos¬ 
sess  one  in  favor  of  any  place ;  but  before 
we  agreed,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  caution 
him,  as  Dante  did  Virgil  when  they  were 
starting  on  their  expedition — 


“  Consider  well  if  virtue  be  in  me 
Sufficient,  ere  to  this  high  enterprise 
Thou  trust  me.” 

But  it  appeared  that  he  w’as  willing  to 
accredit  me  with  enough  of  that  property 
to  meet  the  demands  that  might  be  made 
upon  it,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
except  to  stipulate  that  I  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fire  at  any  wild  boars  or  other 
inferior  game  that  might  turn  up  in  the 
way  of  business,  as  a  sort  of  training  for 
the  more  important  work. 

That  night’s  diligence  brought  us  to 
Xechraeya,  a  j>leaaant,  though  j)erhap.s 
shabby  little  village,  situated  in  the  belt 
of  hilly  country  that  lies  between  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Seybouse  and  the  great  salt 
lake  of  Fetzara;  and  next  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  in  breukfa.st,  and  comestibles 
enough  for  one,  or  it  might  be  two  d.ays 
in  the  wilderness,  we  started  to  seek  what 
Cheret  called  “  renseignements.”  For  this 
purpose  we  repaired  to  an  Arab  douar, 
some  miles  up  among  the  hills,  where 
Cheret  was  immediately  hailed  as  an  old 
friend ;  and  a  conversation  ensued  in 
which,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  “  sayd,”  it  was  evident  that  the 
recent  proceedings  of  some  local  lion  or 
lions  were  being  discussed.  A  friendly 
and  refreshing  bowl  of  milk  was  passe<l 
round,  and  we  left  with  what  I  presume 
were  benedictions  from  the  adults,  and 
sarcasms  from  the  children,  most  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  a  string  round  the  middle, 
a  light  summer  costume  much  worn  by 
the  younger  members  of  society  in  remote 
regions  of  Barbary.  From  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  received,  Cheret  decid¬ 
ed  upon  trying  a  fountain  a  few  miles 
further  on,  called  Ain  Mounchar,  a  favorite 
drinking  place  with  the  wild  animals  of 
the  neighborhood,*  and  led  the  way  along 
a  valley  of  promising  loneliness.  At 
every  step  the  red-legged  partridges  rose 
and  skimmed  away,  or  trotted  up  the 
path  before  us  with  easy  indiflerence,  and 
every  pool  showed  traces  of  the  recent 
mud-bath  of  some  family  of  wild  boars. 
At  length  we  came  to  a  mass  of  dense 
brushwood,  apparently  blocking  up  the 
v.alley,  into  which  Cheret  jtlunged  through 
an  aperture  that  looked  like  the  mouth  of 
a  sylvan  tunnel,  so  closely  were  the  branch¬ 
es  interlaced  overhead.  This  seemed  to 

•  This  Is  the  spot  where  Jules  Gerard's  persever* 
ance  was  so  tried  bj  a  panther,  as  recorded  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Chute  au  Lion.  ^ 
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be  tlie  "reat  thoroughfare  for  the  inhabi- 
taiitH  of  the  forest.  In  abotit  ten  minutes 
he  had  shown  me  the  slots  of  a  whole  me¬ 
nagerieful  of  wild  beasts.  The  broad 
ptigs  of  the  lion  were  indeed  wanting, 
but  Jill  the  other  ferae  of  North  Africa, 
Irom  the  panther  to  the  porcu[)ine,  were 
represented ;  and  the  different  styles  of 
signature  left  in  the  soft  clay — the  firm, 
decisive  impress  of  the  boar,  the  clumsy 
scrawl  of  the  hyena,  the  neat,  dainty 
foot-prints  of  the  lynx  and  tiger-cat — 
would  have  furnished  a  study  for  one  of 
those  sages  who  offer  to  describe  charac¬ 
ters  for  four-ai#l-twenty  postage-stamps. 
Creeping  out  of  this,  we  entered  upon  an 
open  gl.ade  surrounded  by  wooded  hills. 
Just  before  us,  on  the  summit  of  a  bushy 
knoll,  rose  a  lofty  precipitous  limestone 
rock,  so  like  a  Rhineland  castle,  that  at 
first  sight  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  of 
nature's  rearing,  and  over  and  around  it 
there  wheeled  a  flock  of  vjilttires,  just  as 
one  sees  the  jackdaws  circling  round  a 
village  steeple.  Some  8te.ady  old  -birds 
had  already  retired  to  roost  on  the  top 
and  ledges  of  the  rock,  and  others  might 
l)e  seen  in  the  distJince  leisurely  sailing 
home.  At  the  foot  of  this  Cht^ret  led  the 
way  into  a  sort  of  cavern  among  the 
bushes,  where  many  generations  of  wild 
animals  had  left  a  well  marked  foot-path, 
and  we  came  upon  a  little  pool  of  clear 
cold  water,  upon  which  the  sun’s  rays 
never  fell.  This  was  the  Ain  Mounchar, 
and  he  showed  me  with  some  pride  the 
nest  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  sat  in 
on  divers  previous  occasions.  It  was  un¬ 
deniably  snug,  but  there  was  not  room 
for  two  in  it ;  so,  after  one  of  the  hearty 
repasts  usual  in  such  circumstances,  we 
looked  about  for  a  suititblc  Ijiir,  and  fixed 
upon  a  flat  slab  like  a  tombstone,  partly 
screened  by  brambles,  and  commjinding 
the  approach  to  the  spring.  Hero  we  set¬ 
tled  ourselves  for  the  night,  and  cleared  for 
action,  Cheret  producing,  among  other 
things,  a  formidable-looking  pistol.  He 
had  laughed  to  scorn  my  little  Adams’  re¬ 
volver,  until  he  luid  seen  its  penetrating 
power,  when  he  agreed  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  take  it.  I  am  not  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  not  right,  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  difficulty  with  a  dangerous  ani¬ 
mal,  a  common  pistol  of  large  bore  is  not 
better  than  any  revolver.  SVhile  on  the 
subject  of  arms,  I  may  as  well  add  that 
he,  as  well  as  every  man  of  any  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  met,  was  strongly  in  favor  of 


the  explosive  balls  made  by  Devisme,  of 
Paris,  which  they  said  never  fail  to  ex¬ 
plode  and  knock  a  terrific  hole  in  a  beast’s 
carcass.  To  use  these  safely,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  I  fancy  the  model  tool  for 
lion  -  hunting  would  be  a  double  breech¬ 
loading  rifle,  on  the  Lefaucheijx  principle, 
about  fourteen  gauge,  and  made  as  short  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  handled  easily  in  a  con¬ 
fined  space.  With  such  a  weapon  a  man 
might  take  it  easy  in  the  face  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  lion  ;  for  he  could  reload  in  little  more 
time  than  would  be  required  to  cock  both 
barrels ;  not  to  s|)eak  of  the  time  saved 
by  not  having  to  cap,  which  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  any  one  who  has  tried  that 
oj>eration  at  night. 

Night,  as  it  does  in  the  south,  came  on 
rapidly.  First  the  vjirious  tints  of  the 
foliage  became  blended  into  one  uniform 
sapgreen,  then  the  stems  of  trees  faded 
away,  the  trees  themselves  got  mixed  up 
with  the  background  behind  them,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  loomed  out  like 
great  black  walls,  which  might  have  been 
ten  feet  or  ten  miles  away,  according  to 
fancy.  Strange  sounds,  too,  began  to 
float  about.  Hoarse  croaks  rose  from  the 
valley  below,  and  now  and  again  a  cry 
rang  through  the  woods  as  of  a  person 
shivering  with  bitter  cold.  It  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  disapfMuntment  to  find  that 
these,  so  far  from  being  the  voices  of 
mon.sters  jjeculiar  to  Africa,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  night-songs  of  the  frog  and 
the  owl.  Suddenly  I  felt  Cheret  begin  to 
tremble  violently.  The  chill  and  the  damp 
had  brought  on  a  sudden  attack  of  a  fever 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him 
— a  legacy  left  by  an  old  illness  caught  in 
the  woods  some  years  before.  His  teeth 
rattled  like  the  bones  of  Mr.  Pell,  and  he 
shook  so  vehemently,  that  the  only  won¬ 
der  was  that  he  did  not  shake  off  the 
fever  then  and  there.  To  return  to  Nech- 
meya  then  was  impossible;  but  luckily, 
contrary  to  his  advice,  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  plaid,  the  tried  companion  of  many 
bivouacs,  with  which  he  made  himself  as 
warm  as  possible,  and  lay  down  to  try 
and  sleep  off  the  fit.  “  If  the  lion  comes,’’ 
said  he,  “  mind,  waken  me  before  you  do 
any  thing and  with  this  he  turned  over, 
and  left  me  to  mount  gtiard. 

Cheret  slept  and  I  watched,  the  frogs 
croaked,  and  the  owls  hooted,  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  a  couple  of  hoars;  but  at  last 
I  thought  I  detected  a  rustling  among  the 
bushes  on  our  right.*  After  a  moment’s  lis- 
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lening  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it : 
there  was  something  there.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  that  something  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  invalid  :  it  might  be  only  a  pig  or  a 
porcupine.  But  at  length  it  got  beyond 
all  bearing,  and  I  laid  my  hand  quietly  on 
Cheret’s  arm.  lie  started  up  just  as  if  I 
had  touched  some  spring,  or  as  if  he  was  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  and  I  had  raised  the  lid, 
and  peered  into  the  night  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded  with  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  those  of  the  animals  he 
hunted.  When  I  spoke  of  this  afterwards, 
he  Slid:  “  Ah,  that’s  what  M.  le  Comte 
used  to  say :  he  told  me  my  eyes  looked 
like  coals  when  I  was  watching  for  a  lion.” 
Whatever  the  creature  was  it  did  not 
show' ;  the  sounds  ceased  after  a  little, 
and  Cheret  lay  down  once  more.  tSoon 
after  this  the  moon  rose  above  the  hill- 1 
tops,  lighting  up  the  valley,  and  I  felt  re- 1 
lieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility  thrown  : 
upon  me ;  for  now  there  was  no  {lossibil- 1 
ity  of  any  thing  stealing  a  march  upon  us.  . 
Once  during  tlie  night  I  thought  we  were  I 
fairly'in  for  it.  JMy  eye  was  wandering 
listlessly,  perhaps  a  trifle  sleepily,  over  ' 
the  moonlit  clearing  at  the  edge  of  which 
we  lay,  when  it  fell  on  an  object  at  the  ! 
other  side  that  I  certainly  had  not  |M'r- 
eeived  before.  It  seemed  to  be  just  the 
sixe  and  sha|>e  of  a  recumbent  lion,  and  as  { 
I  waU'hed  it  I  felt  almost  sure  I  saw  It 
move  gently,  as  if  stretching  itself.  For  j 
the  moment  the  illusion  was  so  {)erfect, 
that  I  said  to  myself:  “  \o  mistake  this 
time :  there  he  is  ” — and  was  going  to  i 
waken  Cheret,  when  I  thought  of  the  for-  ] 
roer  false  alarm.  He  was  sleeping  so  | 
soundly,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb 
him  for  any  thing  short  of  a  certainty ; 
besides,  the  lion,  if  lion  it  was,  was  at 
least  a  hundred  and  6tly  yards  off,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  after  he  be¬ 
gan  to  move  in  earnest.  I  must  confess, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouraging 
tales  I  had  heard,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
somewhat  heightened  pulsation.  When 
ten  minutes  of  close  watching  had  failed 
to  detect  any  further  movement  in  the 
object,  I  began  to  suspect  my  mistake ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  moon  shone  out 
brightly  through  some  jiassing  clouds 
that  I  was  quite  convinced.  The  inci¬ 
dent  shows  how  necessary  it  is  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  this  sort  to  make  a  mental 
memorandum  of  every  object  within  range 
before  night  sets  in,  iu  order  to  prevent 


deception  afterwards.  The  false  lion,  ex¬ 
amined  next  morning,  proved  to  be  a 
large  block  of  light -colored  stone,  suf¬ 
ficiently  like,  however,  in  shape  to  justify 
the  mistake,  and  the  appearance  of  motion 
was  no  doubt  produced  by  the  shadows 
of  some  clouds  passing  rapidly  over  it. 
But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that 
the  stretching  action  which  I  had  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it  was,  Cheret  said,  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  lion  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

As  morning  ap[)roachcd  the  air  got 
chilly,  and  Cheret,  waking  up,  j»roposed 
lighting  a  fire,  as  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  any  thing  coming  till  daybre.ak.  Wo 
were  fortunate  enongh  to  find  plenty  of 
dead  branches,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  got  up  a  lordly  blaze,  that  threw  a 
glare  over  the  w’oods,  and  lit  up  every 
cranny  of  the  old  rock  above  us,  making 
several  serious-minded  vultures,  to  judge 
by  the  croaking  and  fla))ping  of  wings 
that  follow’ed,  fancy  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  By  the  side  of  this,  after  either 
the  latest  of  supjiers  or  the  earliest  of 
breakfasts,  we  lay  down  for  a  short  nap, 
but  overslept  ourselves  shamefully,  for  it 
was  diiybryak  when  we  woke  ;  so  that  if 
the  lion  came,  it  is  probable  he  either  was 
touched  by  our  confidence  or  judged  us 
to  be  tough.  On  the  principle  of  having 
something  for  our  money,  we  managed 
before  starting  to  bag  one  of  the  vultures. 
Not  without  some  difficulty,  however; 
Cheret  said  he  took  as  much  killing  us 
two  lions  or  half  a  dozen  boars. 

At  the  inn  at  Nechmeya  we  found  two 
c.'irriers  at  breakfast,  wlio  accounted  for 
the  absence  of  at  least  one  of  the  lions  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  met  him 
that  morning  on  the  roadside,  not  far 
from  the  village,  and  he  had  almost  fright- 
I  ened  their  horses  into  the  ditch.  Cheret, 

I  however,  was  too  ill  for  any  thing  except 
I  quinine  and  castor-oil,  of  which  1  luckily 
1  had  a  stock  in  my  portmanteau,  so  their 
I  information  was  useless.  We  strolled  out 
one  or  two  evenings  to  try  for  a  l)oar  or  a 

anther,  or  any  thing  that  might  turn  up ; 

ut  he  was  not  well  enough  for  night- 
1  watching.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we 
I  had  s«>inething  of  an  adventure,  which 
I  was  rather  illustrative  of  life  (and  death) 
in  Algeria.  We  were  making  our  way 
one  evening  after  dark  through  the  brush¬ 
wood,  I  in  front,  Cheret  a  few  p.aces  be¬ 
hind,  when  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
firearm  w’ent  bang  among  the  bushes,  and 
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a  bullet  whizzed  passed  unpleasantly  close 
to  my  head.  “  Cre  nom  de  Dieu  !”  said 
Clieret,  dashing  into  the  brush,  where,  as 
I  followed,  I  found  him  at  grips  with  a 
long  Arab,  who  held  one  of  those  villa- 
nous-looking  horse-pistols  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  Horace  Vernet’s  pictures 
of  Arab  warfare.  In  spite  of  this  evidence 
ofa  criminal  intention,the  gentleman  swore, 
first  that  he  had  not  fired  at  all,  then  that 
he  had  fired  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  wild  boar  that  was  coming,  and 
finally  that  he  thought  it  was  a  marauder. 
Cheret,  in  his  wrath,  was  at  first,  I  think, 
for  shooting  him,  which  certainly  would 
have  been  the  simjdest  w.ay  of  settling 
the  difficulty,  and,  with  such  conveniences 
for  disposing  of  the  body,  might  have 
been  done  with  impunity;  but  ultimately 
he  proposed  that  we  should  take  him,  and 
that  I  should  proceed  by  that  night’s  dili¬ 
gence  to  Bona  and  lodge  a  j>roces  verbal. 
This  did  not  quite  suit  my  views.  Being 
bound  over  to  prosecute  at  the  assizes 
scarcely  seemed  to  come  in  among  the 
jtleasures  of  an  autumn  tour;  so  I  sug¬ 
gested,  as  a  kind  of  friendly  compromi.se, 
and  to  st'ttle  the  matter  on  the  spot,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  thra-sh  him,  especial¬ 
ly  as  there  were  plenty  of  sticks  lying 
ready  to  hand.  There  was  a  particular ; 
fascination,  too,  about  the  idea  of  this  j 
mode  of  punishment.  He  was  a  stately- j 
looking  scoundrel,  and  picturescpie  withal ;  | 
and  as  he  roared  and  ruliWd  himself  under  J 
castigation,  there  would  have  been  that  | 
incongruity  .about  his  appearance  which  ] 
Sydney  Smith  says  is  essential  to  a  sense  i 
of  the  humorous  —  to  s.ay  nothing  of  the  I 
strict  justice  of  the  infliction.  Cheret,  ^ 
however,  wisely  I  have  no  <loubt,  object- , 
c<l  to  this  as  being  a  half  measure,  and  [ 
only  calculated  to  get  us  into  a  scrape ;  i 
so  we  let  the  poor  fellow  go,  with  a  ^ 
promise  that  he  should  be  arrested  the  | 
next  «lay,  and  shot  at  the  earliest  conve- , 
nience  of  the  authorities.  No  doubt  he 
did  not  perceive  the  second  figure  when 
ho  fired ;  and  his  motive  was  jirobably 
either  a  ilesire  of  {dunder,  or  of  knocking 
over  a  Christian,  or  possibly  a  mixture  of 
both. 

A  night  ck  two  afterwards  I  was  in 
tlft  diligence  bound  for  Bona,  when,  just 
about  the  spot  mentioned  by  the  carriers, 
the  horses  began  to  snort  and  jdunge  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  driver  to  call  them  pigs 
and  brigands,  after  the  manner  of  French 
Jehus  in  difficulties.  At  this  a  stout  geu- 


tlera-an,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner  of  the  coupe,  woke  up  and 
said  :  “  C’est  un  lion  dans  les  broussailles ; 
on  le  rencontre  souvent  ici,”  and  went  to 
sleep  again ;  but  whether  or  not  he  was 
right  in  his  oonjecture,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  me  from  ascertaining. 

Once  again,  notwithstanding  previous 
disappointments,  I  w.as  induced  to  try  my 
luck.  Being  at  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Jemmapes,  on  the  road  between  Bona 
and  Philippeville,  led  away  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  sport  to 
be  found,  I  accompanied  a  garde  forestier, 
Fannet  by  name,  up  into  the  mountains 
between  the  town  and  the  coast.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge  in  a  two  days’  ramble, 
the  accounts  I  had  received  were  not  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  scenery  was  something 
like  that  of  Devonshire,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  richly-wooded  hills  and  winding 
v.alleys  opening  out  here  and  there  into 
park -like  expanses,  dotted  with  noble 
evergreen  and  cork  oaks  ;  and  as  for 
game,  there  was  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  it  w.a8  not  scarce.  Wherever  the 
acorns  fell  the  tracks  of  the  wild  boars 
abounded ;  and  once  or  twice  we  got 
glimpses  of  their  black  backs,  like  por¬ 
poises  rolling  in  a  sea  of  foliage,  as  they 
plunged  through  the  underwood  of  some 
ravine.  Panthers,  too,  seemed  to  be 
plenty,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
their  footprints,  and  of  8|>ots  where  they 
had  torn  up  the  soil  with  their  claws, 
stretching  themselves,  1  presume,  or,  as 
our  Arab  guide  put  it,  by  way  of  “  fan¬ 
tasia.”  Of  lions  we  saw  nothing,  though 
we  heard  a  good  deal.  A  plucky  old 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  forester  at  whose 
hut  we  jmt  up,  said  they  usetl  to  come 
and  roar  in  the  little  garden  before  her 
door.  She  did  not  mind  it  now,  she  told 
me,  though  when  she  first  came  to  live 
there  she  did  not  like  it  at  .all,  esjieciully 
when  her  husband  was  from  home.  It 
made  her  feel  lonely,  she  said,  and  she 
used  to  keep  a  candle  burning  all  night. 

One  morning,  in  one  of  the  higher  val¬ 
leys,  we  came  upon  a  colony  of  apes  hold¬ 
ing  a  noisy  public  meeting  on  some  sub- 
!  ject  which  seemed  to  admit  of  a  vast 
;  variety  of  opinions,  and  I  confess  with 
shame  that  1  was  led  to  put  up  the  rifie 
and  cover  one  of  the  orators.  But  hap¬ 
pily  the  rertection,  “  What  would  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  say?”  joined  with  a  certain 
“  am-I-nol-a-raan-and-a-brother  ”  expres¬ 
sion  about  the  creature,  checked  me  in 
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time,  and  saved  me  from  a  crime  worse 
than  even  monkeycide ;  for  here  there 
was  not  tail  that  1  could  have  pleaded  in 
excuse. 

Our  attempts  here  show  what  a  Will- 
o’-the-wisp  kind  of  pursuit  this  sport  is. 
The  first  night  we  selected  a  spot  where 
the  traces  of  the  panther  were  numerous 
and  fresh.  It  was  a  well-known  place, 
too,  evidently ;  for  up  in  a  tree  hard  by 
was  one  of  the  nests  the  Arabs  build  for 
themselves  when  they  try  for  a  lion  or  a 
panther.  But  nothing  visited  us,  nor  did 
we  hear  any  thing  except  the  chattering 
of  the  apes,  and  once,  miles  away  among 
the  hills,  a  deep  moaning  sound,  which 
swelled  gradually  into  a  prolonged  bel¬ 
low,  and  died  away  again  as  it  had  com¬ 
menced.  Distant  as  the  sound  was,  there 
was  no  mistaking  what  Jules  Gerard  calls 
“  la  voix  du  inaitre.”*  In  the  morning 


•  The  Arabs  fancy  they  can  detect  in  the  lion’s 
roar  the  words  “  Ana  on  ben  el  m’ra  ” — “  1  and  the 
son  of  woman implying  that  he  and  man  reign 
jointly  over  the  brute  creation;  but  the  distance 
was  so  great  that  I  can  not  speak  to  the  resemblance. 


we  heard  that  a  panther  had  been  seen  at 
a  spot  lower  down  the  valley,  and  there 
we  placed  ourselves  for  the  night.  Next 
day  we  found  that  if  we  had  kept  to  our 
first  position  we  should  most  likely  have 
met  with  him,  for  he  had  been  observed 
in  that  direction.  Finally,  at  Jemmapes 
I  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
wo  lefl  the  hills  a  lion  had  passed  down 
the  valley,  close  to  the  place  w’here  we 
had  been  sitting  the  night  before. 

From  all  I  have  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  old  hands,  it  would  seem  that  this  kind 
of  thing  enters  largely  into  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  hunter  in  Algeria.  Still  I 
can  not  regret  the  trials  my  patience  un¬ 
derwent  in  this  way,  for  I  look  back  upon 
these  rambles  as  some  of  the  pleasantest 
episodes  of  a  pleasant  tour.  As  Cam|)- 
says,  speaking  of  this  same  land  : 

“  The  echo  of  these  wilds  enchanted  me ; 

And  my  heart  beat  with  joy  when  first  1  heard 

A  lion's  roar  come  down  the  Libyan  wind.” 

I  thought  it  reminded  me  more  of  the  voice  of  an 
!  a'^gry  bull  than  of  any  thing  cUe;  at  the  game  time 
there  wa.*;  an  indescribable  differcDce. 


i'rom  the  North  British  Beview. 
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-  Thk  public  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Na¬ 
poleon  was  heightened  by  the  visit  to 
England  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
princes,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  etc.,  with  old  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  Hetman  Platoff,  who  proVed  still 
more  attractive  to  the  multitude.  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  congratulation,  magnificent 
entertainments,  and  applauding  crowds 
greeted  the  illustrious  strangers.  A  lady 
writes  as  follows,  June  15, 1814: 

*‘  Nobody  has  thought,  spoke,  or  dreamt  of 
any  thing  fur  the  last  fortnight  but  these  great 
potentates ;  and  this,  to  be  sure,  is  natural 
enough,  as  such  an  event  never  occurred  be¬ 
fore,  and  probably  never  will  occur  again. 
The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  they  have 
done  publicly  ;  but  as  I  know  you  have,  as  j 
well  as  myself,  a  great  regard  for  Lady  Jersey,  | 


I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the 
sort  of  triumph  she  has  had.  You  perhaps  know 
that  she  is  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Regent. 
She  is  warm  in  her  politics ;  he  warm  in  his 
resentment,  and,  in  short,  as  there  is  a  mutual 
hatred,  each  goes  on  making  bad  worse.  Qf 
course,  she  is  excluded  from  every  party  at 
Carlton  House,  and  the  Regent  is  as  perfectly 
uncivil  as  he  can  lie.  The  first  ball  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  went  to  was  at  Lady  Chol- 
mondeley’s.  All  the  old  ladies  to  whom  the 
Regent  presented  him,  such  as  Lady  Hertford, 
Lady  Winchester,  Lady  Melbourne,  etc.,  were 
all  ruffling  their  plumes  and  fussing  to  get  up 
to  him,  because,  they  said,  ‘  He  will  have  up- 
lK)dy  to  speak  to  unless  some  of  us  get  to  him.' 
They  made  to  the  first  row,  but,  not  one  im¬ 
perial  word  or  smile  did  they  obtain,  for  the 
emperor  spied  some  younger,  and,  in  his  eyes, 
handsomer  ladies  in  the  background,  as  Lady 
Jersey,  and  Lady  Grantham,  whom  he  poked 
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out  and  brought  forward,  leading  Lady  Jersey  | 
out  to  dance,  exactly  in  front  of  the  Regent. 
This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  good  fun,  and  Lady 
Jersey  made  excellent  use  of  her  time,  for  she  : 
a.sked  the  emperor  to  come  to  her  ball  two 
nights  afterwards,  which  he  promised  to  do,  | 
if  he  could  get  back  in  any  time  from  Oxford. 
She  accordingly  prepared  her  house  magnifi¬ 
cently  :  but  when  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  he  had  not  arrived,  we  all  gave  him 
up.  The  Russians  alone  said  he  would  come. 
They  all  observed,  ‘  II  la  dit,  et  qiiand  il  dit 
quelque  chose  e’est  sur  qu’il  le  fait.’  Sure 
enough,  at  half-past  three  he  came,  having 
fresh  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  without  any 
stars,  orders,  or  attendants.  He  stayed  till 
near  six,  and  I  really  never  saw,  according  to 
my  ideas  of  good  manners  and  good  breeding, 
so  well-mannered  a  man.  Wherever  I  have 
seen  him,  he  has  allowed  no  disturbance  or  fuss 
to  l>e  made.  He  does  not  suffer  himself  to  l)e 
controlled  in  the  slightest  degree  by  our  Re¬ 
gent.  At  Lady  Hertford’s  ball,  the  Regent 
told  him  it  was  customary  here  to  hand  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  supper,  which  he  did 
accordingly,  but  having  taken  her  to  her  place, 
and  planted  her  there,  he  went  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  table  to  stand  by  Lady  Jersey. 
...  He  does  not  at  all  admire  our  Regent’s 
taste  in  Lady  Hertford,  for  he  shrugs  up  his 
.shoulders  whenever  he  sees  her,  and  exclaims. 
Quel  gout.  It  is  lucky  he  can  not  stay  longer, 
for  otherwise  we  should  certaiqly  have  a  Rus¬ 
sian  war  again  I 

“  The  King  of  Prussia  is  so  shy  and  reserved, 
that  few  people  have  got  acquainted  with  him  ; 
but  he  is  so  truly  and  uu-royally  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  I  think  his  gravity  most 
interesting.  His  brother.  Prince  Henry,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw,  anil,  w’ith 
his  cousin.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  the  la¬ 
dies  are  all  desperately  in  love — his  eyes  arc 
so  fine,  his  moustaches  so  black,  and  his  teeth 
so  white.  The  King  of  Prussia’s  two  sons 
and  nephew  are  cheerful  good  humored  boys, 
and  are  much  liked. 

“  The  influx  of  foreign  princes,  and  of  for¬ 
eigners  of  distinction,  is  immense.  Only  con¬ 
ceive  there  being  here  seventy-nine  Russians 
and  eighty  Prussians  of  note  I  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  too,  is  very  much  liked :  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  at  hand,  and  poor  Princess  Charlotte 
is  in  a  lamentable  situation.  She  was  hurried 
into  consenting  to  the  marriage  originally,  but 
at  last  liked  it,  and  only  stipulated  that  she 
should  have  her  establishment  here,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country  unless  she 
chose.  This  has  been  resisted  by  Ministers. 
She  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  partake  of  all 
these  festivities,  which  was  refused,  by  way,  I 
suppose,  of  taming  her  into  compliance  and 
forcing  her  to  capitulate.  She  has  taken  great 
offense  at  the  Pnnee  of  Orange  not  commiser¬ 
ating  her.situation,  but  going  almut  amusing 
himself,  and  she  has  broken  off  the  marriage. 
Now,  I  suppose  the  poor  girl  will  be  used 


I  worse  than  ever.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  all  ow¬ 
ing  to  that  horrid  old  queen  1  I  own  I  do  en¬ 
joy  her  lieing  well  hissed  whenever  she  ap- 
:  pears  in  ])ublic.  Last  Sunday  the  mob  spat  at 
herchair  in  the  park,  and  now  she  goes  in  her 
I  sedan  with  guards.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
gets  applauded  by  the  mob,  and  Whitbread 
I  keeps  Ministers  in  hot  water  by  talking  about 
her  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Her  character, 
however,  is  too  generally  known  to  get  beyond 
that.” 

j  Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  Hyron  wrote  his  Condolatory  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Countess  of  Jersey  on  the 
!  Prince  Regent’s  returning  her  picture. 

'  The  lady  was  triumphant  both  in  verse 
'  and  prose. 

I  Among  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
;  allied  sovereigns  was  one  by  the  Marquis 
;  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  at  which  the 
;  Prince  Regent  w’as  present.  It  was  like 
'  all  the  rest,  remarkable  for  gayety  and 
'  splendor,  and  connected  with  it,  the  Mar- 
!  chiouess  used  to  relate  an  amusing  in- 
j  tident,  characteristic  of  the  priueX‘’8  vein 
of  humor  and  bonhomie.  In  the  course 
I  of  one  of  the  dances,  the  nobje  host  and 
I  hostess  happened  to  meet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  room,  when  Lady  Stafford, 

I  looking  round  on  the  brilliant  scene,  w’his- 
!  pered  to  her  husband,  “  What  would 
!  Willie  Young  say ‘i*”  Willie  Young  was 
I  their  Scotch  commissioner  or  manager — a 
I  shrew’d,  intelligent  man,  who  was  likely  to 
1  regard  all  such  costly  vanities  as  threaten¬ 
ing  to  trench  on  the  funds  that  could  be 
better  employed  in  the  imjirovement  of  the 
northern  estate.  The  Regent  standing 
close  by,  behind  a  pillar,  overheard  the 
ejaculation,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
withdraw,  the  Marchioness  expressed  her 
hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  enjoyed 
himself.  George,  in  his  usual  style,  pour¬ 
ed  out  profuse  acknowledgments  ;  “  I3ut,” 
he  added,  “  I  could  not  help  thinking,  what 
would  Willie  Young  say!”  Of  course, 
an  explanation  followed,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  the  parties. 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  frequent  correspondence. 
Scott  was  in  London  in  1820,  on  the  great 
occasion  of  his  baronetcy,  and  one  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  visit  seems  to  have  afforded 
him  much  gratification : 

“  Old  Mr.  Crabbe  was  so  good  as  to  come 
up  to  town  expressly  to  meet  me;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  flattered  me  as  much  as  any  thing 
I  ever  met  with,*  as  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 

*  Testimooies  to  his  popularity  must  have  been 
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the  British  Juvenal,  though  his  views  of  life  are 
somewhat  of  the  darkest,  owing,  I  think,  to 
his  having  had  his  home  amongst  a  very  de- 
grade<l  set  of  the  English  peasants — smugglers, 
poachers,  and  so  forth.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
simple  manners,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  affectation.  This  sounds  odd,  hut  it  is  just 
so.  The  affectation  is  of  a  very  quiet  and  en¬ 
tertaining  kind,  and  pops  out  on  you  as  the 
puns  do  in  his  poetry,  and  you  love  the  gay 
old  man  the  better  for  it.” 

There  was  one  point  on  w'hich  Sir  W.al- 
ter  Scott  and  his  fair  friend  cordially 
agreed.  They  were  both  passionately 
fond  of  dogs — as  much  “  bitten”  as  Dr. 
John  lirown  himself — and  had  equal  room 
and  affection  for  all  breeds  and  varieties 
of  the  faithful  animal.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
sent  the  poet  a  beautiful  thorough-bred 
Highland  terrier,  which  reached  Abbots¬ 
ford  in  great  preservation  : 

“  I  never  saw  a  creature  more  perfect  of  her 
kind,”  writes  Sir  Walter.  “  I  did  not  like  the 
name  of  Sharp^  as  not  being  quite  appropriate 
to  a  Highland  Miss :  I  have  therefore  called 
her  Ouritt  or  Goblin,  to  which  her  little  sharp 
eyes  and  shaggy  coat  seem  to  give  her  a  good 
title.  ^She  went  out  a-coursing  with  me  the 
only  day  that  the  fresh  weather  gave  us  leafe, 
and  shows  a  natural  genius  for  rummaging  out 
hares,  which  is  highly  creditable.  I  leave  her 
for  two  or  three  nmnths  in  the  country  under 
the  charge  of  my  overseer,  who  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  sportsman,  and  he  has  promisc<l  to 
enter  her  properly  both  against  vermin  and 
rabbits,  which  is  a  most  material  part  of  her 
education,  according  to  Dandie  Dinmont.  i^he 
has  a  line  Highland  temper  of  her  own ;  for 
when  I  huffed  her  a  little  for  some  inaccuracy, 
she  sat  in  a  high  spite  of  sulkiness  for  half  a 
day  beneath  a  chair.  I  should  not  forget  to 
add,  that,  to  supply  the  shortness  of  her  legs, 
she  rode  on  Sophia’s  knee  when  she  went 
a-coursing.” 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  her 
travels  and  trials,  furnished  abundant  ma¬ 
terials  for  comment  and  speculation.  One 
lady  writes,  July,  1820  : 

*‘We  are  in  a  strange  state  here,  agree¬ 
able  to  no  one,  I^suppose,  except  the  downright 

constantly  occurring.  We  find  the  following  curi¬ 
ous  compliment  mentioned  in  a  letter.  Anne  Scott 
wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  for  a  fashionable 
bounet.  “  I  knew,”  said  Mrs.  L.,  “  that  my  hum¬ 
ble  people  would  never  do  for  Anne,  so  I  went  to 
the  great  Madame  Maradan.”  Well,  the  bonnet  was 
chosen  by  her  best  advice,  and  ordered  to  be  pack¬ 
ed  and  dispatched  to  Miss  Scott,  at  Sir  Walter 
Soott'a  Mais  comment  done  !  Le  grand  Sir 
Walter  f*  She  lifted  up  her  hands  ;  and  what  was 
more,  she  insisted  upon  bating  ten  whole  shillings 
of  the  price. 


[April, 

Radicals,  those  who  really  wish  for  the  days  of 
‘rugging  and  riving  ’  to  commence,  and  wise 
good  Lady  Anne,  whose  love  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters  must  now  be  fully  gratified. 
Does  it  not  amuse  you  to  think  of  her  in  the 
midst  of  it,  sitting  backwards  for  fear  Alder¬ 
man  Wood  should  be  sick  in  the  carriage  ?  Do 
you  see  her  grave  face  ?  When  I  recolle<-t  the 
amazing  mischief  and  imbroglio  she  made,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  in  a  family 
with  whose  concerns  I  was  much  acquainted — 
pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor  unfortunate  woman 
in  an  embarrassing  situation  with  such  zeal 
that  she  made  bad  a  good  deal  wor.-e,  did  her 
all  the  harm  imaginable  ;  and  at  last  the  father 
of  the  person  came  to  me  with  ‘Oh,  Lady  L., 
if  you  could  hut  induce  Lady  A.  H.  to  hold  her 
tongue.’  When  I  remember  this,  I  say  I  ran 
comprehend  the  consequences  of  her  engaging 
in  matters  of  State.  Miss  M.  savs,  ‘We  live 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town.’  We  do,  indeed, 
and  have  twice  seen  a  royal  procession.  Her 

- is  daily  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the 

dirtiest  ragamuffins,  with  such  a  troop  of  hoys 
hollaing  as  you  sec  round  Jack  o’  the  Green  on 
May-day.  She  would  fain  have  gone  to  the  thea¬ 
ters  and  Vaiixhall,  and  had  actually  ordered  a 
play,  but  Mr.  Brougham  threatened  to  resign, 
and  wash  his  hands  of  her  affairs  if  she  went, 
and  thus  with  great  difficulty  prevented  her.  I 
fancy  she  makes  her  legal  adriser:!,  as  she  calls 
them,  half-mad.  A  nd,  I  presume,  pretty  much 
the  same  may  Jic  said  on  the  other  side.  Mercy 
on  those  who  have  to  answer  for  the  actions  of 
ungovernable  people !” 

The  death  of  the  queen  did  not  termi¬ 
nate  this  strife,  her  funeral  having  been 
attended  with  violence,  and  even  blood¬ 
shed.  Cartdine  had  left  injunctions  that 
her  body  should  be  conveyed  to  IJruns- 
wick  for  interment ;  but  the  government 
— or  rather  the  petty  vindictiveness  of 
the  king — prescribed  that  the  pro<^cssion 
should  not  j)roceed  through  the  city,  but 
take  a  by-route  out  of  the  metropolfts. 
This  was  effectually  prevented  by  the 
populace,  who  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  cavalcade  by  throwing  carts,  wag¬ 
ons,  and  other  vehicles  across  the  road 
and  streets,  and  forced  it  into  the  Strand, 
and  from  thence  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  London.  Of  the  subsequent  jour¬ 
ney  with  the  royal  remains.  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton  writes,  November  7,  1821 : 

‘‘  I  was  obliged  to  take  much  upon  myself  or 
be  guided  by  Alderman  Wood,  and  I  never 
thought  him  the  man  to  set  a  queen  upon  the 
throne.  I  am  glad  I  have  gone  through  what  I 
did,  now  that  it  is  over.  But  what  a  journey ! 
— nearly  shot  at  Tyburn  turnpike  (instead  of 
being  hanged  I)  The  ball  hit  the  carriage  im¬ 
mediately  before  ours  while  my  head  was  out  of 
the  window,  not  four  yards  from  it— thirteen 
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hours  in  the  coach  without  stopping — horses  and  | 
all  ready  to  drop — then  at  sea  so  sic  k,  and  no  I 
assistance,  for  all  the  women  were  equally  sick  ;  | 
and  not  having  been  abroad,  I  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  myself  to  men’s  care  and  superintendence 
on  that  occasion.  Then  as  to  traveling  in  Ger¬ 
many,  you  must  sac  it  to  believe  it.  From 
Cuxhaven  to  Brunswick,  nearly  the  whole  way  j 
is  a  sandy  desert,  without  the  vestige  of  a  ' 
road,  sloughing  through  sand  at  one  English  I 
mile  an  hour,  and  yet  that  was  {)aradise  com¬ 
pared  to  the  pavements.  We  had  our  a.xle-  ! 
trees  broken  four  times,  and  our  wheels  mended  ' 
at  every  blacksmith's  shop ;  and  when  these  I 
things  did  not  occur,  our  carriage  was  taken  to 
pieces  and  packed  into  a  (ierman  wagon,  with 
a  truss  of  straw  in  the  middle  for  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  as  her  bones  were  too  much  dislocat¬ 
ed  to  walk  like  the  rest  of  the  piirty  !  Arrived, 
straw  beds,  with  plenty  of  company ;  dinner,  I 
garden-slutf  fried  in  oil  and  garlic,  and  raw  i 
bacon;  sour  bread  and  sour  wine,  no  cheese  or 
meat,  and  rancid  butter.  These  were  their ' 
delic,icies,  and  they  wondered  that  we  were  so  ; 
nice  a.s  nut  to  be  able  to  eat  them  !  | 

“  But  the  palaces  at  Brunswick  and  Cassell  . 
were  worth  almost  all  we  had  suffered.  The 
former  was  fitted  up  by  Jerome,  thirty-six  rooms 
in  one  floor,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  rooms  ' 
in  which  -they  lighted  fires,  done  up  in  the 
French  taste,  each  room  different ;  the  richest 
velvets,  the  richest  silks,  such  carpets  as  1  never 
aiw  before,  every  ceiling  painted  and  gilded,  the  ! 
floor  in  mo.saic,  and  such  pictures !  Yet  Jerome 
lived  there  only  eight  days  in  four  years.  Ho  ' 
preferred  his  palace  at  Cassell,  one  day’s  journey 
from  Brunswick,  and  no  wonder.  We  could  i 
not  see  the  interior,  but  such  a  situation  and 
view  I  —  such  woods,  cascades,  and  water ! — all 
tliese  must  be  drawn,  not  described.  Bruns-  I 
wick  Palace  is  in  the  town,  open  on  one  side  to 
a  garden,  like  Hampton  Court,  with  this  addi-  j 
tion,  that  the  myrtle  trees,  in  tubs  upon  wheels,  j 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  with  stems  i 
as  thick  as  one’s  body,  and  some  eighty  years  | 
old.  At  Cassell  you  approach  the  palace  by  I 
an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  with  a  , 
double  row  of  trees ;  so  no  sun  can  scorch,  ! 
and  on  either  side  are  scattered  pretty  houses,  ; 
gardens,  and  villas.  Before  1  quit  Brunswick,  I 
I  mu'-t  tell  you  that  the  government  there  is  ' 
(regarding  Queen  Caroline)  the  same  as  ours,  ' 
consequently  every  impediment  w'as  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  people  showing  respect  to 
their  ptincess;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
town  was  partially  illuminated,  and  several  dep-  j 
utations  presented  addresses  to  us.  The  two 
chamberlains  who  govern  during  the  minority  I 
are  both  in  the  king’s  interest,  but,  thank  Go<l,  j 
the  prince  takes  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  j 
now  that  he  is  eighteen.  As  to  newspapers,  I 
they  are  nothing.  The  poor  princes  adorerl 
their  aunt,  jidore  England,  and  are  never  so  ] 
happy  as  when  they  can  speidr  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  they  wrote,  begging  to  come  to  the  fu¬ 
neral,  but  of  course  were  refused,  and  kept  at 
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Lausanne  on  purpose.  They  are  very  popular. 
Failing  them,  the  dukedom  de^ceud*  to  our  king. 
Think,  then,  how  precious  their  lives  to  their 
own  country ! 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  had  the  largest 
frigate  in  the  service  and  two  others  to  carry  us 
away,  but  only  one  small  one  to  bring  us  back, 
which  would  only  have  afforded  standing-room. 
We  therefore  preferred  taking  our  government 
allowance,  and  paying  the  extra  cost  to  find  our 
own  way  home  by  land.  We  went  to  Hanover, 
and  saw  the  Duke  of  t'ambridge’s  house,  which 
is  but  a  little  larger  than  South  Audley ‘street ; 
we  met  himself,  liis  duchess,  and  son  while  we 
were  waiting  to  have  our  carriage  mended.  He 
came  up  with  three  broken  carriages  out  of 
four,  and  put  up  at  the  same  inn.  His  son  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  a  fair  sickly  child,  but  I  did  him 
the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  duchess  is  a 
pleasing,  genteel  looking  woman,  with  a  long 
thin  pale  face,  and  the  blackest  eyes  and  eye¬ 
brows  1  ever  saw.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green 
coat,  and  would  not  look  where  we  were  ;  but 
Lady  Hood,  who  minds  nothing,  went  up  and 
siM)ke  to  him.  From  Hatiover  we  went  to 
Frankfort,  came  up  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  in 
boats,  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
thence  to  Brussels,  the  finest  town  we  |  massed 
through.  At  Calais  we  sold  our  carriages  for 
five  pounds !  I  have  done  nothing  but  write 
letters  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and  shall 
bb  happy  if  I  can  wind  up  my  political  career 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  enjoy  my  books  and  my 
work  as  I  used  to  do.  ...  I  only  hope 
that  now  party  spirit  will  cease,  and  that  they 
will  please  to  leave  her  remains  in  peace.  I 
hear  that  the  king  can  not  sleep,  that  her  image 
continually  haunts  him,  and  that  the  ministers 
let  him  travel  about  to  engage  his  n.ind.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  end  as  his  father  did  ?  Sincere¬ 
ly  yours,  A.  11.” 

The  greatest  family  in  the  north  sixty 
years  since  was  the  ducal  family  of  Gor¬ 
don.  Early  in  life  Alexander,  the  fourth 
Duke,  married  Jane  Maxwell,  “the  flow'er 
of  Galloway,”  and  a  liandsomer  couple 
has  rarely  been  seen.  The  duke  was  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year ;  the  bride  in  her 
twenty-first.  Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait 
that  still  graces  Gordon  Castle,  has  pre¬ 
served  some  Ynemorial  of  the  youthful 
beauty  of  the  duchess,  in  w’hich  intelli¬ 
gence  was  mingled  with  sensibility  and 
tenderness.  A  lovelier  profile  was  never 
drawn :  the  woman  of  whom  so  many 
tales  are  related,  renresenting  her  as 
scheming,  worldly,  and  gross,  might  have 
sat  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  or  a  Theresa.  And 
there  were  passages  in  the  life  of  Duchess 
Jane  that  w  ore  the  hues  of  poetry  and 
I  romance.  As  a  girl  she  was  strongly  at- 
I  tached  to  a  young  officer,  who  recipro- 
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cated  hor  passion.  The  soldier,  however, 
was  ordered  abroad  with  his  rej^iment, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  reported  dead. 
This  was  the  first  great  calamity  that  Jane 
Maxwell  experienced ;  and  after  the  first 
burst  of  grief  had  spent  itself,  she  sunk 
into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  apathy  that 
seemed  immovable,  liut  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  apjwared  as  a  suitor,  and,  partly 
from  family  pressure,  partly  from  indiffer¬ 
ence,  Jane  accepted  his  hand.  On  their 
marriage  tour  the  young  pair  visited  Ay- 
loun  House,  in  Berwickshire,  and  there 
the  duchess  received  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  in  her  maiden-name,  and  written 
ill  the  well-known  hand  of  her  early  lover. 
He  was,  he  said,  on  his  way  home  to  com¬ 
plete  their  happiness  by  marriage.  The 
wretched  bride  fled  from  the  house,  and, 
according  lo  the  local  tradition,  was  found, 
after  long  search,  stretched  by  the  side  of 
a  burn  nearly  crazed.  When  she  had  re¬ 
covered  from  this  terrible  blow  and  re¬ 
entered  society,  Jane  presented  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  phase  of  character.  She  plunged 
into  all  sorts  of  gayety  and  excitement ; 
she  became  famous  for  her  wild  frolics, 
and  for  her  vanity  and  ardor  as  a  leader 
of  fashion.  She  shone  at  the  balls  and 
musical  suppers  of  Edinburgh,  leading  the 
poet  Burns  one  season  in  her  train.  In 
London  her  routs  and  assemblies  were 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  capital,  attracting 
wits,  orators,  and  statesmen.  When  her 
family  grew  up,  she  found  fresh  occuj)ation 
and  interest  in  chaperoning  her  daughters, 
and  stimulating  the  ambition  of  her  favorite 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Hiiutly.  It  was  chief¬ 
ly  through  her  exertions  that  her  son  was 
able  to  raise  a  regiment  for  general  ser¬ 
vice.  In  order  that  the  ranks  of  the 
Ninety- second,  or  Gordon  Highlanders, 
might  be  filled  up,  and  Huntly  obtain  his 
command,  she  has  been  known  to  recruit 
in  kilt  and  ho.se,  bonnet  and  feathers,  danc¬ 
ing  with  .and  kissing  parties  of  half-mad 
mountaineers !  No  Camenon  or  Maepher- 
son  could  resist  this — the  recruiting  was 
eminently  successful. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  the 
gay  duchess  said  she  would  set  about 
marrying  herself  again  to  her  old  duke! 
She  was,  however,  too  late.  It  was  no 
use  looking  to  the  east  in  the  evening  ex¬ 
pecting  still  to  find  the  sun  there.  The 
duke's  affections  had  strayed  towards  a 
village  damsel,  a  certain  Jane  Christie, 
destined  afterwards  to  become  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
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unfortunate  and  reprehensible  connection 
there  was  also  a  touch  of  something  like 
“sensational  romance.”  Jane  Christie 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  bride,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
interposed,  the  inten(ied  marriage  was 
broken  off*,  and  Jane  became  inseparably 
united  to  her  lordly  admirer  of  the  castle. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  as  such 
hapless  victims  usually  are  —  above  the 
middle  size,  always  plainly  though  richly 
dressed,  without  feather,  flower,  or  jewel ; 
she  had  sense  and  tact,  was  kind-hearted, 
and  beloved  by  the  poor  over  all  the  ducal 
domains.  During  thi*-  time  the  veritable 
and  great  duchess  resided  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  led  a  wandering,  saittered^ 
homeless  life.  She  died  in  London,  and 
the  event  is  thus  announced  by  Lady 
Keith : 

“  So  the  great  leader  of  fashion  is  gone  at 
last — the  Duchess  of  Gordon !  Her  last  jwirty, 
poor  woman,  came  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  to  sec 
her  coffin!  She  lay  in  state  three  days,  in 
crimson  velvet,  and  she  died  more  satisfiictorily 
than  one  could  have  expected.  She  had  an  old 
Scots  I’rcsbyterian  clergyman  to  attend  her, 
who  spoke  very  freely  to  her,  I  heard,  and  she 
took  it  very  well.  She  received  the  sacrament 
a  few  hours  before  her  death.” 

The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Swallow-street, 
to  which  the  duchess  bequeathed  a  service 
of  communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  use. 
Another  lady  writes.  May  6th,  1812  : 

“  When  we  consider  that  active  spirit  sunk 
to  rest,  it  affords  a  striking  and  forcible  le-son 
on  the  vanity  of  those  schemes  of  worldly 
greatness  in  which  she  found  her  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  success,  but  which  contributed  so 
little  to  her  happiness.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  revolting  in  the  kind  of  mockery  of 
state  which  attended  her  remains.  The  idea 
of  her  lying  in  state  at  such  a  place  as  the  Pulto- 
ney  Hotel  seems  in  it.self  preposterous,  and 
from  the  great  want  of  judgment  and  attention 
with  which  the  body  was  exposed  for  above  a 
week  after  her  death  to  the  curiosity  of  all  who 
thought  fit  to  go  into  the  hotel,  it  became  quite 
indecent.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  was  done, 
not  only  without  the  consent,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  duke,  who  by  no  means  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  proceedings  when  hb  heard  of 
the  expense  of  £2000  which  they  brought 
upon  him.  I  shall  not  waste  much  compas¬ 
sion  on  him.  It  was  his  part  to  give  what  or¬ 
ders  he  thought  right  about  theffuneral,  and 
see  that  they  were  performed.  Nor  was  this 
last  mark  of  attention  too  much  to  have  given 
to  one  whom  his  own  conduct,  perhaps  more 
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than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  make  what 
she  was — a  melancholy  instance  of  gifts  neg¬ 
lected  and  talents  misapplied.  ...  C.  P." 

Eight  years  after  this  event  the  duke 
married  Jane  Christie.  We  find  him  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  event  in  terms  of  sincere 
satisfaction : 

“Gordos  Castle,  August  7th,  1820. 

“  You,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  step  I 
have  lately  taken,  for  which  I  know  that  1  am 
much  blamed;  but  my  conscience  approves, 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  any  cause  to 
repent  it” 

In  fact  the  old  peer  was  supremely  | 
happy,  for  he  had  at  last  done  justice  , 
to  the  woman,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
strongest  affection.  Duke  Alexander  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  grace¬ 
ful  noblemen  of  his  time.  lie  was  a  schol¬ 
ar,  had  a  great  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  was  a  draughtsman,  a  musi¬ 
cian,  and  even  a  poet ;  at  least  he  wrote 
a  good  Scots  song  to  a  native  air,  “  Canid 
kail  in  Aberdeen,”  which  obtained  the 
pr.iise  of  Bums ;  and  this  song  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  its  author,  in  decrying  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  wine-cup  or  cogie,  and 
extolling  the  superior  fascination  of  the 
fair  sex.  In  the  afternoons,  when  the 
dueal  work-room  was  closed  or  the  chase 
over — for  his  Grace  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  thought  nothing,  even  after  he  was 
seventy,  of  swimming  his  horse  across 
the  Spey  after  a  sta^ — the  duke  would 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  his  old  librarian, 
James  Hoy,  and  over  a  bottle  of  claret 
discuss  any  new  book  that  Hoy  had  been 
reading,  or  any  new  discovery  in  science  ; 
and  by  this  pleasant  mode  of  cramming^ 
the  duke  kept  up  pretty  well  with  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  day.  Their  post-prandial 
colloquies  were  not  disturbed,  it  appears, 
by  female  society : 

.  .  .  “My  spirits  have  been  much  dis¬ 
tressed  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  { 
The  duchess's  state  of  health  becomes  more 
serious  every  day,  and  I  dread  the  conse¬ 
quences.  She  grows  weaker,  and  can  take  no 
nourishment  God  only  knows  how  it  mafr 
end;  1  am  very  unhappy  about  her.  Her 
kindness  and  attention  to  me  are  beyond  my 
powers  of  expression ;  and  I  can  say  that  upon 
every  occasion  hut  one,  she  has  always  con¬ 
formed  to  my  wishes,  and  that  one  is  rather  to 
her  credit,  and  must  give  all  those  who  know 
the  circumstance  a  high  opinion  of  her.  I  must 
now,  however,  explain  myself.  After  my  mar¬ 
riage  I  wished  to  bring  her  home  to  Gordon 
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'  Castle,  and  have  urged  her  since ;  but  she  has 
always  refused,  saying,  that  were  she  e-tablish- 
I  ed  at  Gordon  Castle,  she  is  sure  that  my  friends 
I  would  not  come  to  the  eastle,  and  she  should 
I  never  forgive  herself  if  she  were  the  means  of 
'  preventing  any  of  my  friends  from  visiting  me 
as  they  have  always  done.  Excuse  me  for 
giving  you  this  detail  on  what  only  concerns 
myself;  but,  being  well  aware  of  your  friend¬ 
ship,  I  open  my  mind  to  you,  knowing  you  will 
feel  for  me  in  my  present  distress.  .  .  . 

“Yours  most  affectionately  and  truly, 

“  Gordon.” 

The  illness  thus  deplored  and  dreaded 
proved  fatal.  The  unambitious  duchess 
died  in  July,  1824.  The  duke  erected  a 
monument  over  her  remains,  and  it  was 
his  wish  to  be  interred  beside  her,  (he 
died  in  1827,)  but  the  family  refused  their 
assent.  His  dust  is  mingled  with  that  of 
his  ancestors  in  Elgin  Cathedral,  while 
she  whom  he  loved,  not  wisely  but  too 
w’ell,  slumbers  among  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet,  in  a  church-yard  near  the 
banks  of  the  Spey. 

In  the  circle  of  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents  embraced  by  these  Sea  forth  Pajpers, 
there  was  no  one  more  valued  or  beloved 
than  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Bute.  Her  letters  are 
remarkable  for  literary  ability,  fine  ob¬ 
servation,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  with  just 
a  tinge  of  the  old  patrician  exclusiveness. 
In  the  course  of  her  long  life  (she  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  ancf  was  never 
married)  Lady  Louisa  had,  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  and  talents,  mixed  in  the  best  society 
of  her  times,  both  literary  and  fashionable. 
With  Sir  Walter  Scott  she  maintained  an 
intimate  friendship,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  extended  to  his  children  ;  and  all  who 
knew  her  reposed  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  clear  judgment  and  goodness  of 
heart.  The  ugh  w’ell  qualified  to  excel  in 
literature,  she  shrunk  from  the  publicity 
of  authorship,  and  from  any  thing  like  lit¬ 
erary  display.  The  following  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  peculiar  sensitiveness : 

“June,  1816. 

“I  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Morritt  and  a  troop 
of  blue-stockings,  I..ady  Davy  taking  the  lead 
amongst  all.  It  diverts  me  to  witness  the 
jjrogrcss  of  people  who  ride  into  the  world, 
whether  on  a  fiddle-stick,  os  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  said,  or  on  any  other  stick  ;  to  see  the 
regular  steps  of  humility  and  confidence,  till 
at  last  they  attain  to  superiority,  ‘  scorning 
the  base  degrees  by  which  they  did  ascend. 
Lady  Davy,  1  assure  you,  is  now  a  great  lady, 
and  I  observed  she  took  quite  a  tone  of  pro- 
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lection  •with  Agnes  Berry.  Payne  Knight  wa.s 
of  the  party.  .  ,  .  I  do.  not  repent  of  my 
advice  to  you  [not  to  publish  her  Indian  jour¬ 
nal.]  Have  you  repented  of  following  it,  or 
do  you  waver  ?  I  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
firmed  that  loss  of  caste,  and  what  is  worse, 
loss  of  peace  and  comfort,  would  have  been 
the  consequence.  You  would  have  had  from 
your  connections  high  compliments  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reviev,  and  that  would  have  de¬ 
termined  the  other  reviews  to  sneer  with  all 
their  might.  Witness  your  friend  and  my 
cousin's  account  of  Cabul.*  The  Edinburgh 
Beviev)  talked  of  the  high  expectation,  etc., 
rather,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  puffing.  The 
Quarterly  SetietD,  by  mere  dint  of  sneering, 
has  convinced  half  the  world  that  it  is  a  very 
silly  book,  not  worth  reading.  Yet  there  can 
not  be  a  work  that  affords  lesspmsto  ridicule, 
from  the  unpretending  plain  manner  in  which 
it  is  written.  Oh,  what  a  tner  d  boire  would 
all  this  be  to  a  woman  of  quality  I  The  prot 
and  eon»,  and  ditt  and  rediU  I — and  finding 
one's  self  unawares  engaged  in  a  faction,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  on  one’s  own  ground  inde¬ 
pendent.  and  bowed  to  by  Ixith  parties — a  per¬ 
son  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  being  by 
tacit  consent,  though  they  would  not  ow'n  it, 
held  alnive  their  sphere.  But  once  entered 
the  lista,  there  is  no  retracting,  and  the  verj’ 
people  who  most  advised  you  to  publish  would 
Iiave'a  secret  pleasure  in  setting  up  Maria  Gra¬ 
ham  above  you.t  I  have  often  thought,  how. 
ever,  that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
have  taken  my  advice  as  you  did,  whether 
they  had  followed  it  or  not ;  and  I  wonder 
how  I  dared  to  give  it.  Pray  take  it  in  an¬ 
other  respect — learn  Gaelic.” 

• 

In  the  previous  extracts,  some  members 


I 


of  the  family  of  George  the  Third  appear  j 
in  a  ridiculous  and  unenviable  light.  We  | 
may,  however,  quote  affectionate  notices  ' 
of  another  of  the  royal  household,  whose  | 
name  has  now  faded  from  the  public  re- 1 
collection.  Lady  Louisa  appears  to  have  i 
entertained  a  strong  regard  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  •  Royal,  married  to  the  Duke  (and  i 
subsequently  King)  of  Wurtemberg.  j 


“May  20th,  1827. 

“  I  expect  a  very  old  acquaintance  in  Eng¬ 
land  shortly,  one  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  I 
see  again,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wurtemberg. 
Thirty  long  years  have  elapsed  since  she  left 
and  few,  very  few  of  her  ftiends  will  she  find  , 
still  living.  I  used  to  be  often  at  the  queen’s  ' 


*  The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinatone's  Account  cf 
the  Kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  iU  Dependencies  in  Tar- 
tary,  Persia,  and  India,  1816. 

f  Mrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Lady  Caloott,  published 
Travels  m  India,  1812,  and  various  other  works 
evineing  taste  and  research.  8he  died  in  1843. 
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house  in  her  youth,  and  she  was  the  only  prin¬ 
cess  I  felt  inclined  to  be  attached  to ;  for  she 
had  sense,  though  not  brilliancy,  a  thoroughly 
right  mind,  and  real  dignity,  which  I  preferred 
to  the  hail  fellow  well  met  manners  of  some  of 
the  rest  Then  she  dearly  loved  her  excellent 
father ;  she  had  no  taste  for  gossip,  and  did  not 
take  notice  whether  your  gown  was  a  new  or 
an  old  one,  while  her  mother  and  sisters  took 
an  exact  account  of  every  body's  wardrobe  and 
trinket-box.  ‘  I  always  think  I  will  observe 
how  people  are  dress^,’^id  she,  ‘but  some¬ 
how  I  forget  it’  I  am  glad  the  king  has  invit¬ 
ed  her  to  visit  him,  for  of  yore  she  was  no 
favorite  of  his,  and  he  often  mortified  and  teased 
her ;  therefore  it  is  the  more  flattering.  How 
the  recollections  of  age  naturally  pass  over 
little  unpleasant  passages,  and  lead  one  to 
return  to  those  whom  we  ought  to  have  loved 
even  if  we  did  not  I” 

The  visit  rto  EngLind  was  duly  made 
iu  the  summer,  and  is  thus  mentioned : 

“July  5th,  1827. 

“  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Queen  of 
Wurtemberg  when  she  was  in  London,  and 
had  real  pleasure  in  seeing  her  far  better  than 
she  was  represented  by  the  reports  circulated. 
These  talked  of  her  size  as  something  enormous, 
which  it  really  is  not ;  she  is  rather  shapeless 
than  fat,  not  having  worn  stays  of  any  kind 
these  twenty  years.  And  her  dress  is  nothing 
extraordinary — what  any  iKMly’s  would  be  who 
went  with  their  own  few  gray  hairs,  instead  of 
wearing  a  wig.  Revisiting  this  country  seems 
to  give  her  great  pleasure,  yet  she  speaks  with 
affection  of  the  King  of  W  urtemberg  and  her 
grandchildren,  and  1  have  hoard  that  he  is  most 
respectful  and  attentive  to  her.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  benevolence  about  her  difficult  not  to  love. 
Mentioning  her,  of  course,  brings  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  one’s  mind.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  head  of  it  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Coutts,  to  a.sk  his  consent  to  her  marriage  f  1 
do  not  speak  from  report.  1  liad  it  from  I>ady 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  spent  a  day  at  Windsor, 
and  heard  his  Majesty  give  a  very  droll  account 
of  it  at  his  own  table.  Dickie  brought  the  let¬ 
ter;*  as  that  promised  better  entertainment 
than  the  ministerial  red  boxes  which  were  on 
the  table,  they  were  all  put  aside,  and  Dickie 
was  immediately  admitted  into  his  presence. 
‘Well,  Dickie,  you  are  the  very  last  person  I 
expected  to  Ifee  in  the  character  of  le  Mereure 
galant.'  ‘In  what  character,  your  Majesty?’ 
quoth  Dickie,  alarmed,  and  probably  not  under- 
Mkanding  the  words.  ‘  Well,’  resumed  the  king, 
‘  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  greater  power  than 
I ;  for,  Dickie,  I  don't  think  I  could  possibly 
make  you  a  duke.’  But  her  impudence  (as  I 
must  call  it)  succeeded  to  her  wish  ;  for,  de¬ 
lighted  with  so  good  a  joke,  he  actually  wrote 

*  Mr.  Dickie  was  a  confide otial  clerk  in  Coutts’ 
banking-house,  and  afterwards  a  partner  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment 
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to  wish  hor  joy  with  his  own  hand,  which,  you  I 
know,  was  all  ho  could  have  done  t^the  dangh-  i 
ter  of  the  first  duke  about  to  marry  the  second  ' 
— all  that  the  most  respectable  character  in  the  ■ 
kingdom  could  have  claimed — all  that  Queen 
Mary  could  do  to  Lady  Russell.  Yet  she  might ' 
just  as  well  have  asked  my  consent  as  his,  being  ' 
equally  my  banker ;  and  one  does  not  see  in  what 
other  way  he  was  a  party  at  all  concerned.  Lady  ; 
Sheffield  and  I  gbing  down  to  dine  with  the 
Butes  at  Sheen,  met  ^he  happy  pair  proceeding 
to  Highp^ate  through*  the  middle  of  the  airer$ 
in  the  Park,  then  at  high  tide.  All  the  eques¬ 
trians  (in  newspaper  language)  turned  about 
and  galloped  after  them.” 

The  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  did  not 
long  survive  her  visit  to  England.  She 
died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1828,  in  the  ' 
sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  The  event  | 
attracted  little  public  notice,  but  Lady  : 
Louisa  writes :  | 

”  No  one  of  any  rank  ever  left  such  sincere 
mourners.  Her  charities  were  unbounded,  and  ! 
she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's  fam- 
ilv  and  to  all  his  subject.s,  that  from  the  present 
king  down  to  the  bep^ar,  1  hear,  all  seem  to 
luve  lost  a  parent;  In  speaking  of  him,  she  i 
constantly  said :  ‘  My  son she  sent  for  him  i 
when  she  thought  herself  dying,  had  a  long  con- 1 
versation  with  him,  and  bade  him  bring  his 
wife  and  children  the  next  day.  By  that  time  ! 
her  sight  had  failed.  She  said :  ‘  J* entends  i 
vos  voix,  mais  je  ne  vous  vois  plus,’  and  was  in  ' 
the  act  of  putting  out  one  hand  to  him,  while  ; 
his  little  boy,  on  whom  she  doated,  was  kissing  : 
tho,other,  when  an  apoplctic  seizure  ended  her  j 
life.  They  could  hardly  remove  the  child  from  j 
the  body ;  and  the  young  Princess  Pauline,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  vdurien  Prince  Paul, 
would  not  leave  it  for  several  hours.  The  last 
day  I  saw  her,  she  showed  me  a  set  of  orna¬ 
ments  she  had  bought  at  Kundell  and  Palmer's, 
saying :  *  Don’t  think  I  wear  such  things  my¬ 
self;  these  arc  for  Pauline,  my  spoiled  chili’ 

It  was  her  cu.stom  oo  Sundays  to  make  her  Eng¬ 
lish  maid  read  her  an  English  sermon.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  she  saii  after  hearing  it  atten¬ 
tively  :  ‘  There,  my  dear,  you  have  uone,  and 
I  thank  you ;  you  will  never  read  me  another.’ 
The  woman  answered,  she  hoped  she  should. 

‘  No,  no,’  replied  the  queen,  ‘  I  know  my  death 
is  near  at  hand,’  so  prepared  was  she  for  the 
awful  change ;  1  trust  a  blessed  one  to  her.” 

We  may  here  string  together  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  taken  from  the  letters  of  this 
accomplished  lady.  The  fortitude  w’ith 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  his  loss  of 
fortune  is  thus  alluded  to  : 

0 

“  Before  I  left  town  on  Friday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Walter  Scott,  whose  thus  answering 


mine  by  return  of  post  sufficiently  showed  he 
took  it  kindly ;  and  so  he  expresses  himself. 
But  he  writes  with  such  calmness  and  content, 
dwelling  on  the  blessings  he  has  left,  and  mak¬ 
ing  light  of  what  he  has  lost,  (though  at  the 
same  time  .«aying  he  shall  not  tell  so  stupid  a 
lie  as  to  pretend  indifference,)  that  really,  like 
the  honest  chambermaid  in  the  play  :  ‘  I  could 
cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  magnanimity.'  It 
completes  his  character.  One  sentence  I  must 
copy  out:  ‘We  have  ample  means  for  our¬ 
selves.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it  as  a  de¬ 
clension,  knowing  so  many  generals  and  admi¬ 
rals  who  would  be  glad  to  change  fortunes  with 
me.’  .  .  .  Perhaps  by  this  time  you  know 

it  all  from  himself  or  Mrs.  Lockhart.  If  not,  I 
think  it  will  give  you  and  Mr.  S.  M.  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  seeing  a  character  you  esteemed  rise  in¬ 
stead  of  fall  under  such  circumstances ;  for  of 
all  things  one  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and 
forced  to  give  up  one’s  favorites — even  favor¬ 
ites  one  never  saw.” 

On  the  kindred  subject  o.f  recollections 
of  eminent  persons  seen  in  youth,  Lady 
Louisa  observes : 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  benefit  of 
early  recollections  of  remarkable  people,  but  1 
own  I  have  a  doubt  whether  they  are  often  to 
be  found  or  formed  where  many  children  herd 
together.  Le  mot  pour  rire  is  then  the  thing 
sought  for,  let  the  elders  preach  as  they  may. 
Any  trifling  particularity  is  much  more  attend¬ 
ed  to  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  character, 
or  even  the  agrecableness  of  the  conversation. 
One  naturally  looks  back  to  one’s  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  was  in  some  sort  a  solitary  child,  from 
being  much  the  youngest  of  my  family.  In 
after  life  I  recollected  with  a  degree  of  respect 
all  my  mother’s  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
eminent  people — for  example,  Anne  Pitt,  Lord 
Ghatliam’s  sister,  and  bis  counterpart  in  petti¬ 
coats,  w'hom  we  saw  almost  every  day,  and 
whose  wit  was  remarkable.  I  found  that  my 
elder  brothers  and  sisters — those  from  ten  to 
seven  years  older  than  myself— chiefly  recollect¬ 
ed  that  she  had  a  long  nose  and  a  great  square 
foot,  wore  a  French  cap  and  very  long  petti¬ 
coats,  and  altogether  wa.s  a  person  to  be  laugh¬ 
ed  at ;  but  not  one  word  of  the  conversations 
which  1  could  repeat  to  you  at  this  day.  The 
reason  was  that  they  were  an  assembled  group 
who  amused  themselves  with  quizzing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  above  mentioned,  and  never  dreamt  of 
listening  to  what  an  old  woman  with  a  square 
foot  eould  utter.  If  I  had  had  a  comrade  to 
play  with,  no  more  should  I  have  done,  but 
Iteing  alone,  and  not  fond  of  quizzing,  (bec%use 
usually  the  object  of  it,)  I,  perforce,  heard  and 
rcmerabere<l  her  words.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Delany,  and 
others.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  as  our 
writing-masters  told  us,  and  not  veneration. 
Solomon  himself^  probably,  had  some  odd  trick 
or  other,  which  would  have  withdrawn  the  at- 
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tcntion  of  a  set  of  young  folks  or  of  children 
from  his  proverbs.” 

On  the  death  of  relations  : 

“As  to  the  death  of  relations,  where  the 
nerves  are  concerned,  they  do  play  strange 
tricks  with  us,  banishing  reason  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree.  Occasions  of  this  sort  always 
appear  to  me  peculiarly  apt  to  display  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  human  nature.  It  is  rare  that  mutual 
affliction  produces  the  mutual  union  which  one 
would,  in  cold  blood,  suppose  to  be  its  inevi¬ 
table  result  It  is  not  only  that  there  are 
gradations  in  sorrow — that  A  is  more  grieved 
than  B — but  two  people,  who  feel  equally,  per¬ 
haps,  show  their  feelings  so  differently  as  to 
disgust  or  irritate  each  other.  Even  when  this 
docs  not  happen,  when  the  mournful  event 
seftens  all  hearts  for  a  time,  the  effect  seems  to 
cea.se  almost  soon  as  the  mourning  is  put  on. 
You  hear  in  the  first  month  how  admirably 
everj'body  has  behaved,  and,  in  the  second,  you 
are  astonished  to  find  the  whole  family  at  va-/ 
riance,  possessed  with  heart-burnings  and  dis¬ 
content.” 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  her  first 
perusal  of  Scott’s  novel  of  Woodstock^  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  had  been  too  free  a  use 
of  Scriptural  expressions,  and  that  the 
novelist  had  painted  certain  vices  too 
broadly.  From  this  hasty  impression 
Lady  Louisa  dissented,  and  sncoessfully 
vindicated  their  illustrious  friend : 

“(July,  1826.) 

“  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  WomUtock. 

I  believe  the  author  means  no  more  than  to 
paint  the  times  faithfully,  which  can  not  be 
done  without  the  language  then  used.  The 
irreverence  is  in  those  who  use  it,  not  in  him. 
Nor  is  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  obsolete.  I  have 
the  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  lady  I  know  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  tallow-chandler,  that  beats  any 
thing  in  Old  Mortality.  The  most  awful  names 
and  phrases  are  so  blended  with  the  puffing  of 
his  mottled  soap,  and  his  cheap  spermaceti 
candles!  What  is  far  worse,  I  have  myself 
known  higher  people  employ  scriptural  lan- 
niage,  and  drag  in  texts  when  the  matter  in 
hand  was  most  thoroughly  worldly — in  fact, 
when  they  were  bent  on  gratifying  their  own 
passions.  This  I  think  irreverent  and  perni¬ 
cious — the  exposing  it  neither.  I  have  lately 
been  reading  some  of  Walter  Scott's  prefaces 
to  Ballantyne's  Briti$h  NoteluU,  and  I  am  sure 
the  manner  in  which  he  reprobates  infidel 
writers  there,  shows  how  much  at  heart  he  has 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  For  Cromwell,  if 
we  are  to  read  history  at  all,  we  must  lake  the 
liberty  of  forming  our  own  different  judgments 
of  him ;  and  of  Queen  Bess,  and  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Julius 
Cesar  to  boot  And  Walter  Scott  is  surely 
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free  to  think  of  him  as  was  thought  in  his 
own  day  by  Walker,  Whitelocke,  Colonel  Hutch¬ 
inson,  and  all  the  Presbyterians — that  is,  all 
the  religious  men  of  the  Roundhead  party.  You 
forget  the  famous  anecdote  of  his  di-missing 
some  of  these  with  ‘  The  Lord  will  reveal,  the 
Lord  will  help,’  and  then  turning  round  to 
Waller,  ‘Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way.’  I  think  you  will  bo 
like  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Bendysh,  who, 
her  biographer  says,  ‘  got  into  many  quarrels 
about  him ;  for  she  was  ftot  content  with  his 
being  a  great  general  and  statesman,  which  most 
people  would  allow,  but  she  would  have  him  a 
great  saint,  and  that  few  would  allow.’  ” 

Nor  would  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  suspect, 
allow  as  proof  the  anecdote  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  Waller,  w’hich  rests  on  no  good 
authority,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  real 
character  of  Oliver. 

The  death  of  friends,  that  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  for  advanced  'years,  calls 
forth  some  striking  and  pathetic  commu¬ 
nications  : 

“Rovstoh,  Herts,  26th  October,  1852. 

“  I  have  lost  my  earliest  and  latest  friend, 
poor  Lady  Emily  Macleod,  with  whom  I  had 
been  on  a  sister's  footing  since  I  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Our  mothers  had  been  the  com¬ 
panions  of  each  other's  childhood  like  ourselves  ; 
and  as  neither  of  us  had  a  sister  near  our  own 
age,  all  the  little  half  childish,  half  girlish  inter¬ 
change  of  thoughts  and  schemes  and  wishes — 
follv  to  grown-up  jears — took  place,  which 
perhaps  never  can  begin  later.  Sometimes  it 
fades  away  and  is  wholly  forgotten ;  the  parties 
grow  gradually  estranged  or  indiff'erent.  But 
where  people  go  on  together  through  life — a 
long  life — as  we  had  done,  it  is  something  no  in¬ 
timacy  formed  in  riper  years  can  resemble.  W e 
knew  each  other  as  no  one  else  knew  cither 
of  us,  thought  aloud  to  each  other,  wrote  as  if 
we  were  talking  to  ourselves.  Yet  such  is  the 
tranquillizing  etfect  of  time,  that  I  have  borne 
the  blow  without  those  violent  emotions  it 
would  have  produced  formerly.  .  .  . 

“  The  news  of  poor  Sir  Walter’s  death  came 
just  at  the  same  sad  moment,  consequently 
made  little  impression  on  me  at  the  time ;  but 
1  have  thought  enough  about  him  and  them 
since.  Miss  Berry,  w  hose  forte  is  not  delicacy 
of  tact,  picked  up  a  life  of  him  in  an  Edinburgh 
Journal,  and  thought  it  so  fair  and  accurate  that 
she  sent  it  to  me  in  an  office  frank.  It  strikes 
me.  as  depreciating  throughout ;  high  general 
praise,  only  he  was  no  poet,  and  a  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  writer  of  prose.  This  is  matter  of  taste ; 
but  what  enrages  me  is  the  audacious  asser 
tion  that  he  was  too  aristocratic  to  care  for  the 
people,  and  never  painted  a  good  character  in 
the  middle  or  lower  'classes  I  Jeanie  Deans, 
Dandy  Dinmont,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more,  were  lords  and  ladies,  I  suppose  I  If  ho 
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had  one  characteristic  more  than  another,  I 
should  say  it  was  his  kind  and  affectionate  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  those  below  him,  which  I  know 
he  took  pains  to  make  others  adopt  likewise.” 

“November  19th,  1832. 

“  The  best  character  of  our  poor  friend 
[Sir  W.  Scott,]  and  the  best  critique  on  his 
works  which  I  have  yet  seen,  is  in  that  most 
mischievously  Itudicul  magazine,  the  New 
Monthly,  edited  ba  Lytton  Rulwer,  author 
of  Eugene  Aram.  This  character  dwells  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  kindly  feelings  of  Sir  Walter 
towards  the  lower  class,  and  the  favorable 

Eortraits  he  dVew  of  them.  It  has  pleased  me 
ighly,  notwithstanding  the  doctrines  which 
the  inaga/.iue  pretty  plainly  inculcates,  namely, 
away  with  clergy,  universities,  lords,  courts  of 
law,  primogeniture,  and  every  thing  that  used 
to  lie  held  dear  to  old  England — France  and 
America  for  ever  I  The  work,  however,  holds 
forth  a  very  taking  lure  just  now — Lady  Bles- 
sington's  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
which  make  one  ten  times  better  acquainted 
with  him  than  one  cun  be  by  wading  through 
Moore's  two  quartos,  and  all  the  other  books 
and  pamphlets  that  have  been  written  about 
him  since  he  died.  Was  she  not  one  of  the 
class  yclept  Oh  Fietf  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
is  a  very  sensible  woman,  details  every  circum¬ 
stance  very  well,  and  makes  the  must  just 
remarks  as  she  g(M>9  along,  keeping  herself 
out  of  sight — at  least  in  the  background — 
which  a  vain  person  would  not  do.  She  sim¬ 
ply  tells  what  she  saw  and  heard.  Apropot 
of  I.rf)r<l  Byron,  was  it  not  a  strong  measure  in 
Miss  Berry  to  have  Countess  Guiccioli  at  a 
8oirt5e  ?  This  was  told  me  by  a  person  highly 
scandalized  at  it,  though  I  know  not  that 
Countess  Guiccioli  is  any  worse  than  others 
whom  I  have  met  there  and  heard  of  else¬ 
where.  But  the  real  four-footed  lion,  wearing 
mane  and  tail,  and  teeth  and  claws,  is  not  so 
greedy  of  prey,  nor  so  indiscriminate  in  ^he 
choice  of  it.  as  your  catcher  of  figurative  lions. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  Thurtell  or  Burke 
could  have  l)een  left  at  large  between  the  time 
of  their  murders  and  their  execution,  one 
should  have  had  an  invitation  to  the  treat  of 
seeing  them  at  somebody’s  soiree.” 

In  1837,  contrary  to  her  fixed  opinion, 
Lady  I.ouisa  appeared  in  print.  Her 
“  Introductory  Anecdotes  ”  to  the  edition 
of  Lady  W ortJey  Montague’s  Letters,  pub¬ 
lished  by  her  kinsm.an.  Lord  Wharnclifle, 
were  extorted  from  her,  she  said,  by  her 
nephews,  and  the  publication  brought  her 
a  good  deal  of  vexation  and  mortification. 
The  jdeasures  of  authorship  she  was  a 
stranger  to,  while  she  felt  the  pains — that 
is  the  stings  —  pretty  acutely.  But  in 
truth  she  had  communicated  to  the  public 
a  store  of  literary  anecdote  and  biographi¬ 
cal  facts  both  intcrcstiug  and  vduable; 


and  considering  that  the  composition  was 
the  work  of  a  lady  of  eighty,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  contributions  made 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  times. 
There  were  no  traces  of  senility  in  the 
“  Anecdotes,”  nor  are  there  any  in  letters 
like  the  following,  written  at  still  more 
advanced  periods  of  life : 

“  October  28th,  1840. 

“  flow  little  did  we  think  when  we  were  so 
lately  talking  together  of  poor  Miss  Fox,  and 
admiring  the  strong  affection  between  her  and 
her  brother,  [Lord  Holland,]  that  such  a  blow 
as  his  loss  was  just  about  to  fall  on  her.  Alas, 
alas  t  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  the  blessing 
of  her  life  thus  suddenly  taken  away  !  Know¬ 
ing  she  was  unwell,  I  wrote  to  ask  after  her 
on  Tuesday  the  20th.  She  answered  me  the 
next  day,  mentioning  his  illness  but  slightly, 
and  talking  of  other  things  in  a  way  that 
showed  she  was  under  no  alarm.  Before  I 
got  the  note  on  Thursday  morning,  it  must 
have  been  over  some  hours,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  till  Friday's  newspaper  came  in  and 
really  knocked  me  down.  Had  visitors  called, 
they  would  have  been  sur])rised  to  find  me 
sobbing  for  a  man  I  hardly  knew.  'What  Dr. 
Holland  told  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  is  this : 
They  had  settled  to  go  to  Brighton  on  the 
Thursday,  and  he  culled,  not  as  a  physician, 
but  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  day  before. 
Lord  H.  complained  of  sickness.  Dr.  H.  gave 
him  a  medicine,  and  not  liking  his  state,  call¬ 
ed  again  at  one  o’clock,  then  grew  uneasy,  and 
stayed  on ;  towards  evening  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Chambers.  The  pulse  continued  sinking,  and 
early  next  morning  there  was  an  end.  He 
(Dr.  Holland)  said  Miss  Fox  bore  the  misfor¬ 
tune  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  did 
also  Lady  Holland,  who,  he  said,  though  fan¬ 
ciful  and  fidgety  often  without  reason,  did 
bear  up  under  real  calamity.  I  subjoin  a  stan¬ 
za  found  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  floor  of  Lord 
Holland's  room  ;  it  appears  like  the  beginning 
of  something  he  meant  to  write  : 

‘  Nephew  of  Fox,  and  friend  of  Grey, 

Enough  my  meed  of  fame. 

If  those  who  know  me  best  can  say. 

I've  tarnished  neither  name.’” 

“January  22d,  1841. 

“  Jeremy  Bcntham  w'as  nearly  right  in  Mias 
Fox's  age.  I  take  her  to  be  about  ten  years 
younger  than  myself.  We  were  at  Brighton 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1770 — I  just  thirteen. 
I  can  exactly  tee  Lady  Mary  Fox,  who  visited 
my  mother,  (her  Welsh  aunt,)  and  hear  her 
give  a  description  of  the  play  they  acted  at 
Winterslow,  their  house  in  Wiltshire  (after¬ 
wards  burned.)  She  was  Jane  Shore;  her 
husband  Stephen  Fox,  Gloster;  Charles  Fox, 
Hastings ;  her  brother,  Richard  Shore ;  I  re- 
memember  Miss  Fox.  a  little  toddling  thing, 
who  could  just  speak.  The  men  called  her 
‘  Little  Ste,’  from  her  likeness  to  her  father.” 
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“  GLOccESTKiuPi-ArE,  11th  of  May,  1843. 

‘‘  May  every  cloud  paa-s  away,  and  Bunahine 
beam  on  your  path  in  future  1 — a  future  it  is 
very  improbable  I  should  live  to  Bee,  as  you 
talk  of  returning  in  two  yean,  and  I  am  in  my 
eighty  firth.  So  great  an  age  sits  lightly  upon 
me  in  some  respects.  I  am  w'ondeiifully  bleas- 
ed  with  the  eyesight  of  absolute  youth,  and 
with  good  general  health.  On  the  other  side, 

I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  any  sound  but  through 
a  trumiK-t,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  so  can 
converse  with  only  one  person  at  once;  and 
an  increasing  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  or  tic 
douloureux — for  I  know  not  what  to  call  it — 
affecting  the  whole  of  my  lower  limbs,  has  i 
nearly  taken  away  the  use  of  them,  and  keeps 
me  in  almost  continual  pain,  worse  in  bed 
than  any  where  else.  My  mind  and  memory, 

I  believe,  are  unimpaired,  but  of  that,  to  be 
sure,  I  can  not  be  the  best  judge.  No  more 
of  my  insignificant  old  self!  .  .  .  ,  Our 
friend  M.  ha.s  not  written  to  me  lately.  It  is 
about  the  time  that  he  used  to  make  one  of 
his  short  visits  to  I.ondon,  and  I  hoped  the 
more  that  he  would  come  this  year,  bwausc  I 
understood  his  sister  meant  to  take  a  house 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  lodge  her  niece 
Anne.  Mr.  Lockhart  told  me  this  a  good 
while  ago.  The  W.'s  have  arrived.  Tliose 
who  hjive  seen  him  describe  him  as  a  consum¬ 
mate  puppy.  I  am  afraid  two  lines  of  Dryden, 
quoted  somewhere  in  the  Spectator,  may  be 
re-quoted  for  that  pair : 

“  But  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  Is. 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  ia" 

I  saw  Miss  Fox  a  week  ago,  w'cll,  and,  I 
thought,  in  good  spirits.  She  passed  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  winter  at  Bowood  with  the 
Lansdownes,  and  the  weather  then  being  ex¬ 
traordinarily  mild  and  fine,  she  enjoyed  it  ex¬ 
tremely.  When  she  came  back  she  was  a  good 
while  in  town  with  Lady  Holland,  by  which  I 
hoped  to  have  profited,  but  as  she  never  was 
out  of  an  evening,  and  in  a  morning  was 
what  one  may  call  upon  duty  to  go  airing 
every  day,  she  could  not  call  here  often.  On 
her  removing  to  her  home,  Lady  Holland  very 
soon  removed  thither  too,  carrying,  I  under¬ 
stood,  her  cook,  etc.,  and  giving  dinners  at 
Little  Holland  House.  However,  as  Miss  Fox 
kept  her  own  hours  and  dined  alone,  joining 
tlie  party  when  it  suited  her,  I  daresay  it 
annoyed  her  less  than  if  the  other  bad  occu¬ 
pied  Holland  House  and  commanded  her  at¬ 
tendance  there.  The  queen's  dominion  falls  far 
short  of  it  1  Lady  Holland  has  just  lost  her 
old  friend,  her  inmate  for  above  forty  years, 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  her  Atheist’ — Mr. 
Allen,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  know.  Some  of 
my  visitors  tell  me  she  has  shown  a  great 
want  of  feeling  on  this  occasion,  giving  a 
great  dinner  at  Miss  Fox's  house,  while  he  was 
actually  dying  in  her  own.  But  the  proverb 
declares  that  Satan  himself  is  less  black  than 
he  is  painted.  Lady  Charlotte  L.,  an  unprej- 
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udiced  person,  on  whom  I  can  depend,  says 
that  at  the  dinner  in  question  they  were  re¬ 
joicing  over  Mr.  Allen's  l)eing  pn)nounced  out 
of  dai^r,  although  a  fatal  relapse  carried 
him  off  next  day.  She  also  says,  that  he  was 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  who,  if  indeed  an 
atheist,  di<l  not  obtrude  his  opinions  on  others. 
And  for  Lady  H.’s  calling  in  company  now,  it 
is  not  from  insensibility — for  her  eyes  l^ctray 
that  she  has  Iwen  crj  ing  half  the  morning — 
but  from  al>8olute  horrorof  s])ending  two  or 
three  hours  alone.  Poor  unhappy  woman ! 
She  is  looking  out  for  another  medical  man  to 
supply  Allen’s  place  in  that  capacity.  I  do 
believe  that  Miss  Fox  is  sincerely  attached  to 
her,  and  submits  to  all  h«*r  cmirices  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  not  from  weakness,  but  affection.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  her 
credit  for  loving  Miss  Fox  after  her  own 
fashion ;  how  can  she  help  it  i  I  hear  Lady 
'  Davy  has  thought  of  returning  to  England 
this  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  her 
first  husband’s  relation,  has  died,  by  which 
event  she  obtains  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  but  there  arc  some  law  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  she  must  come  to  look  after  her  affairs 
in  person.  Yon  must  havQ  seen  her  at  Home.  . 
.  .  “  Very  affectionately  yours, 

“L.  STUAnx.” 

There  are  some  affecting  details  of 
the  last  illness,  death,  and  family  circum¬ 
stances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  wo  can 
not  here  quote  them  in  extenso,  and  they 
would  lose  their  interest  by  mutilation.  W o 
may,  however,  cite  one  very  characteristic 
passage  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  de¬ 
scribing  the  efforts  made  by  the  London 
Committee  regarding  Abbotsford  and  a 
memorial  of  Sir  Walter: 

‘‘  As  to  monuments,  if  I  could  choose — pass¬ 
ing*  Abbotsford — I  should  say,  put  a  ])hiiu  sit¬ 
ting  statue  of  Sir  W.  S.  on  Princcs’-strect,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  the  south  end  of  Castle-street,  backed 
by  the  rock ;  and  put  a  cairn  on  the  Eildon  Hill, 
that  every  lad  might  carry  his  stone  to.  As  for 
temples  and  pillars,  they  have  been  vulgarized 
in  Edinburgh.  A  friend  said  to  me,  ‘  Goo<l 
God,  what  a  grand  thing  it  will  be  to  have 
Sir  Walter  put  on  a  level  with  the  late  Lord 
Melville  1  Let  us  have  another  pillar  at  the 
west  end  of  George-strect,  by  all  means.’  This 
man  is  a  sensible  one,  and  was  dead  serious. 
On  a  level  with  Lord  Melville,  whose  name 
will  appear  only  in  the  fag-end  of  a  note  to 
the  future  history  of  this  country,  and  really 
will  be  kept  in  memory  chiefly  by  the  pillar ! 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair,  admirable  domi¬ 
nies  both,  have  their  temples ;  so  I  fancy  will 
now  Sir  John  Leslie.  The  Calton  Hill  had 
better  be  left  to  the  schoolmasters ;  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  will  have  covered  it ;  but,  if 
they  please,  they  may  keep  a  place  in  the  midst 
for  John - .” 
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It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should 
close  these  extracts.  Mrs.  Stew'art  Mao- 
kenxie  survived  nearly  all  her  early  co¬ 
temporaries,  whose  letters  she  had  so  fond¬ 
ly  preserved.  She  w’as  within  a  few  months 
of  eighty  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her 
old  age  was  chiefly  s|>ent  at  Brahan  Cas¬ 
tle,  surrounded  by  “  troops  of  friends  ”  and 
relatives,  and  was  marked  by  a  certain 
placid  dignity  and  grace  scarcely  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  her  earlier  period,  when 
she  sat  to  Lawrence,  and  was  the  charm 
of  London  society.  In  her  tall  figure  .and 
commanding  features  she  still  looked  the 
chieflainess ;  and  her  rich  conversation. 


her  store  of  traditions,  anecdotes,  and 
tales  of  adventure  were  most  unrivaled. 
As  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  her 
more  and  more  to  her  home,  the  milder 
features  of  her  character  became  promi¬ 
nent.  Her  piety,  which  had  never  been 
dormant,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  busy 
life  in  India  and  C/eylon,  was  more  ardent 
and  unsectarian,  her  eflcrts  to  spread 
education  over  the  Highlands  were  cease¬ 
less,  and  her  charities  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor  were  unbounded.  Time,  money, 
.and  influence  were  freely  spent  in  these 
labors  of  love  and  patriotism,  and  she  was 
literally  “full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.” 


From  the  London 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 

Snowed  up  in  a  lonely  inn  amongst 
Irish  mountains,  the  writer  of  this  little 
record  paid  a  dreamy  heed  to  the  loose 
scraps  of  romantic  retrospect  which  float¬ 
ed  about  from  the  lips  of  those  who  came 
and  went  about  the  hearth-pl.ace.  They 
leaped  and  fell  in  fitful  snatches,  just  as  did 
the  blaze  in  the  shadow’s ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  the  following  little  history  glimmered 
forth  from  the  smoke, and  WTOught  itself  for 
the  listener  into  a  lasting  shape  in  the  pra- 
bers.  Referring  to  the  fearful  fall  of  18 — , 
which  is  remembered  with  horror  in  the 
district,  they  called  it  the  story  of  the 
Snow’y  Christmas.  Knowing  what  the 
words  mean,  it  seems  hard  to  turn  one’s 
eyes  from  the  blank  of  the  end,  and  dash 
w’armly  into  the  beginning :  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  warm  and  bright,  and  this  page 
should  open,  as  a  small  door  opens,  into 
a  garden  of  sunshine. 

It  w’as  August,  the  glorious  golden 
month.  Hills  were  flushed  with  crim¬ 
son  ether,  and  glens  were  dim  with  purple 
mystery.  Valley  rivers  ran  red  at  sun¬ 
set,  and  rainbow’s  hung  about  the  water¬ 
falls.  The  bronzed  corn-fields  palpitated 
faint  for  joy  when  a  stray  breeze  crept 
over  a  hedge  and  fanned  their  hot  hearts, 
and  in  the  cabin  doorways  the  women 
joined  their  brown  hands  above  their  eyes 
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w’hilst  looking  for  the  reapers  coming 
home. 

It  w'as  a  sultry  afternoon.  The  curlews 
on  the  burning  beach  below  had  not  en¬ 
ergy  toscre.am  as  the  flowing  tide  flashed 
like  fire  to  tlieir  feet,  where  they  perched 
luxuriously  on  the  wet  stones,  and  the 
fishermen’s  boats  drifted  idly  out  into 
the  dazzling  w’estcm  haze,  as  though  toil 
and  trouble  were  a  bygone  dream,  and 
they  steered  to  the  shores  of  eternal  rest,  v 
High  up  on  a  stretch  of  golden  moor  a 
white  cottage  flung  the  shadow  of  its  ga¬ 
ble  on  the  hot  ground,  and  the  faint  smoke 
from  its  chimney  hovered  sleepily  above 
in  the  lustrous  air.  The  door  lay  open , 
and  the  threshold-stone  was  boldly  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  red  breadth  of  light.  Beyond 
it  there  was  a  cool  little  hall,  at  present 
deliciously  filled  with  the  murmurous  ech¬ 
oes  of  a  pleasant  voice  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  from  somewhere  near.  A  white  door 
opened  from  either  side  of  the  passage. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  beyond  these,  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  chintz-drapened  parlor,  a  pale 
lady  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  A  great  vase 
of  fern  stood  beside  her  on  the  floor,  and 
the  green  blinds  were  half  let  down,  filling 
the  place  with  a  cool,  dreamy  atmosphere. 
The  other  room  was  the  cottage  kitchen, 
tiny,  white,  and  glittering.  A  strong- 
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featured  old  woman,  wearing  a  brilliant 
handkerchief  folded  like  a  turban  over  her 
white  cap,  sat  by  the  hearth  tending  some 
cakes  which  were  “  browning”  over  the 
fire,  and  at  the  white  curtained  window, 
flung  wide  open  to  the  top,  a  young  girl 
was  baking  at  a  table,  iler  gown  was 
brown  gingham,  no  brooch  fastened  her 
collar,  a  white  apron  was  tied  round  her 
waist,  and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  over 
her  arms,  past  her  elbows.  Many  house¬ 
maids  would  have  been  discontented  to 
wear  her  dress,  yet  a  glance  must  convince 
the  most  dull  of  comprehension  that  this 
little  baker  was  a  lady. 

She  prattled  gavly  as  she  baked,  now 
and  again  tossing  her  head  to  shake  back 
the  waving  dark  hair  from  her  throat  and  | 
forehead,  or  flashing  round  a  merry  look  i 
from  her  bright  face  at  the  old  servant,  j 

“  It’s  very  ominous,  certainly,”  she  said,  i 
cutting  out  her  cakes  with  an  air  of  mock  j 
seriousness ;  “  the  tongs  have  twice  fallen  j 
right  across  the  hearth  without  any  awk- 1 
wardness  of  yours,  therefore  most  surely 
a  stranger  is  to  come.  And  then  you  had 
an  awful  dream  last  w'eek,  which  makes  it 
doubly  sure  that  if  a  stranger  does  come 
something  terrible  will  be  the  consequence. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  do,  Bab — de¬ 
capitate  us  all  ?  or  bring  an  enchanter’s 
wand,  and  change  us  into  ducks  and 
geese  ?  That  would  not  be  so  bad  this 
hot  weather.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  swum 
in  the  lake  all  day  1” 

Bab  shook  her  head.  “  It’s  all  very 
well  for  you  to  have  your  fun  out  of  it, 
Miss  Elsie,”  she  said,  “  but  I  hope  he 
mayn’t  darken  our  door :  that’s  all !” 

Elsie  laughed  blithely  as  she  untied  her 
apron,  and  langhed  again  as  she  ran  up 
the  one  little  flight  of  white-painted  steps 
to  her  small  bedroom  under  the  eaves. 
Coming  quickly  down  again,  in  her  out¬ 
door  dress,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  she 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen,  and  said : 

I  am  going  for  some  moss  and  flowers, 
Bab.  Have  the  kettle  boiling,  for  mamma 
will  want  her  tea.  And,  Bab,  if  1  meet 
the  stranger  I’ll  send  him  to  you.  Oh, 
perhaps  he  is  coming  to  take  The  House !” 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this 
suggestion,  Elsie  tripped  through  the  door 
out  on  the  sunshiny  heath.  The  House” 
was  a  large  pile,  standing  solitary  in  a 
wooded  recess  between  hills,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  It  stood  upon  the  lands  of  Elsie’s 
ancestors,  and  the  setting  sun  w'as  just 
now  blazing  on  the  windows  of  her  old 


nursery.  In  that  nursery  Bab  bad  sung 
her  to  sleep  and  taught  her  her  prayers ; 
and  if  Elsie’s  bright  youth  cared  little  that 
her  life  had  fallen  from  its  worldly  high 
estate,  tlie  faithful  servant  fretted  sorely 
over  the  cruel  chance,  and  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  the  idea  of  a  stranger  in  the  old  house. 

Elsie  sauntered  slowly  along  in  the  sun, 
filling  her  basket  with  mosses  and  water- 
lilies.  She  stood  up  to  her  waist  amongst 
the  rushes,  and,  shading  her  eyes,  gszed 
round  and  round  the  welkin.  All  the 
earth  was  (juiet ;  heavily,  sultrily  still,  and 
at  rest.  Eternal  ridges  of  mountains  pris¬ 
oned  it  between  purple  walls.  A  dull  fe¬ 
ver  throbbed  in  its  veins,  but  there  was  no 
effort,  no  varied  action.  Elsie  had  Iveard 
of  the  “  busy  world,”  and  often  wondered 
what  it  must  be  to  behold  the  works  of 
men,  to  be  one  in  a  crowd,  to  have  variety 
in  one’s  days,  to  see  new  faces,  to  make 
new  friends.  “  It  is  so  still,”  she  mur¬ 
mured  ;  “  so  eternally,  intolerably  still. 
Nothing  changing,  nothing  renewing, 
nothing  passing  away.  Nature  going 
through  her  slow,  monotonous  courses  ; 
time  making  us  older  ;  and  still  the  same 
dull,  dull,  quiet  life !  Oh,  that  I  had  a 
pair  of  wings  to  lly  over  yonder  moun¬ 
tain,  with  its  smiling,  denying  face,  half 
amused  at  and  half  pitying  my  restless¬ 
ness,  or  that  I  could  paddle  a  boat  right 
over  that  golden  line,  out  so  far,  where 
the  ships  pass  like  ghosts  !  There  are 
plenty  of  paths  to  cloud-land  streaming 
down  the  air  in  colored  labyrinths  ending 
in  golden  vistas ;  and  they  are  crowded 
with  travelers,  fkneies,  and  wishes,  and 
hopes,  coming  and  going ;  but  on  that  one 
weary,  drowsy,  yellow  road  that  leads  out 
into  the  world  where  men  and  women  live 
and  work  there  is  never  a  shadow,  never 
a  speck !  Bab’s  tongs  I”  she  repeated, 
smiling  to  herself.  “  I  wish  some  one — 
man,  woman,  or  child — would  come  and 
rouse  us  up  a  little,  before  we  die  of  stag¬ 
nation.  Heigho !  Mamma  says  she  had 
plenty  of  friends  once ;  but  nobody  minds 
us  now.  Well!  I  don’t  care  ;  only  one 
does  tire  of  baking  bread,  and  gathering 
flowers,  and  going  out  for  walks.  And  I 
wish  I  had  not  read  that  novel.  It  was  a 
delightful  treat,  but  I  don’t  think  it  was 
good  for  me.” 

She  smiled  again  as  she  came  near  the 
bouse,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows. 
“  Now,  if  I  were  in  earnest  with  all  this 
grumbling,”  she  said,  “how"  wicked  I 
should  be!  For  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
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have  such  a  pleasant  little  home  to  come 
to,  and  a  dear,  patient  mother  waiting  for 
her  tea !” 

At  this  moment  Bab  npneared  on  the 
threshold  gesticulating  wildly  and  myste¬ 
riously. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  cried  El¬ 
sie. 

“  lie’s  come !”  gasped  Bab,  while  her 
turban  nodded  with  frenzied  impulse. 

“  Who  ?”  asked  Elsie,  opening  her  eyes 
wide. 

“  The  stranger.  He  came  up  the  road 
a  bit  ago,  as  tall  and  as  grand  as  you 

E lease.  And  he  asks,  ‘Is  this  Mrs. 

eonard’s  house  ?’  And  I  don’t  know 
what  come  over  me  that  I  said  ‘  Yes,’  or  | 
I  might  have  sent  him  about  his  business.  ; 
But  he’s  in  the  parlor  ;  and  oh  !  Miss  El¬ 
sie,  dear,  hurry  in  and  get  him  out  of  this  ! 
as  fast  as  you  can  !”  | 

Bab  opened  the  parlor  door,  and  Elsie 
advanced  to  it,  mechanically,  quite  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  only  half  understanding  the  | 
old  servant,  only  half  prepared  to  see 
a  real  stranger  in  the  room  with  her  | 
mother.  She  walked  in,  fresh  and  bright  ' 
after  her  ramble,  with  her  curly  hair,  ' 
sornewh.at  tossed,  straying  in  picturesque  I 
rings  .and  tendrils  from  under  her  slouch-  : 
ed  hat,  and  with  her  basket  of  mosses  on  ; 
her  arm.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  her  , 
mother’s  couch,  and  as  he  rose  up  at  her  , 
entrance  the  girl  almost  sank  into  the  | 
earth  with  shyness.  She  heard  her  mother 
say,  “Elsie,  this  is  Mr.  North,  the  son  of! 
your  father’s  friend  who  went  to  India.  ! 
lie  has  only  been  a  short  time  in  England,  ! 
and  has  kindly  come  to  see  us.”  1 

Elsie,  having  nothing  to  say,  gave  him  ! 
her  hand,  and  then  sat  down.  Too  shy  to  1 
look,  she  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  and  listen- 1 
ing  to  the  pleasant  bass  voice  which  was  ! 
so  unheard  of  a  novelty  in  that  small  par-  j 
lor.  She  fell  into  a  reverie  of  pleased  ! 
wonder  at  the  strange,  new  sensation  of 
having  a  friend.  Where  had  he  come 
from  ?  Had  he  re.ally  traveled  that  apeck- 
less  yellow  road ;  or  h<ad  he  Landed  with 
a  fleet  in  the  bay,  or  strode  across  the 
hills  ?  * 

“  You  are  not  perhaps  aware,”  said  El¬ 
sie’s  mother,  “  that  there  is  no  hotel  for 
very  many  miles  from  here.  If  you  will 
accept  such  mountain  hospitality  as  we 
have  to  offer  it  will  be  given  most  gladly.'* 
The  pale  lady  said  this  with  a  pink 
flush  on  her  white  cheek,  whilst  there 
hovered  about  her  an  echo  of  that  sweet, 


stately  dignity  which  in  past  years  had  so 
well  become  the  mistress  of  “  I'he  House.” 

And  then  the  stranger,  having  jgladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  went  into  the  hall 
to  look  after  his  gun  ;  and  Elsie,  trying  to 
shake  off  her  bewilderment,  went  upstairs 
to  lay  aside  her  hat.  She  brushed  back 
her  curls,  and  shook  out  her  dress,  and 
tied  a  blue  ribbon  under  her  collar,  and 
then  her  toilet  was  complete ;  for  Elsie  in 
Bunfmer  time,  except  on  Sundays,  never 
thought  of  wearing  any  thing  better  than 
a  gingham  gown.  As  she  came  down 
stall’s  the  stranger  stood  at  the  open  hall- 
door,  and  Elsie,  having  conquered  her 
first  impulse  to  turn  and  fly  up  again, 
came  soberly  down,  and  saw  him  plainly 
for  the  first  time  ;  for  before  he  had  only 
been  to  her  a  vague,  kindly  presence.  He 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  handsome 
and  brave-looking,  with  a  bronzed  skin 
and  sunny  eyes.  The  light  fell  on  the 
little  maiden  herself  as  she  came  down 
the  stairs  with  a  strange  spell  checking 
her  steps  and  veiling  the  frank  light  in 
her  eyes.  Elsie  did  not  realize  what  a 
miniature  place  it  must  seem  to  him  alto¬ 
gether,  this  traveled  man :  a  miniature 
house,  and  a  miniature  young  lady  (not 
more  so  in  stature  than  in  the  very 
small  amount  of  the  usual  requirements 
which  sufficed  to  proclaim  her  the  lady) 
who  dared  to  wear  gingham  at  tea-time, 
and  yet  approached  with  as  stately  a  little 
step  as  though  she  were  clad  in  silks  and 
laces.  Philip  North  must  however  have 
found  it  a  pleasant  picture  which  the  sun¬ 
set  illumined  before  him,  for  his  eyes 
kindled,  and  a  delicate  thrill  of  appreci.a- 
tion  hovered  tenderly  on  his  lip.  Elsie 
tried  to  say  something  polite  as  she  pass¬ 
ed  close  by,  but  meeting  those  warm  ob¬ 
servant  eyes  fixed  upon  her  she  relapsed 
into  shyness,  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen. 

A  glass  dish  of  water-lilies  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  tea-table,  and  Philip  North 
said,  “  I  think  I  saw  you  gathering  these.” 
They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken 
to  her ;  and  Elsie  colored  and  overflowed 
a  cup,  and  then  looked  up  in  surprise  and 
said,  “  Did  you  ?  Where  ?” 

“  Down  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake. 
And  after  you  had  got  them  you  stood 
for  a  long  time  in  a  brown  study,  looking 
at  the  sky.” 

And  this  was  all  the  conversation  they 
had  till  after  tea.  Then  Elsie’s  mother, 
having  conversed  too  much  and  too  eager¬ 
ly  for  her  strength,  lay  resting  on  her  sofa. 
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and  Elsie,  looking  out  into  the  starry  shades 
of  the  twilight  from  the  o])en  window, 
forgot  her  reserve,  and  found  herself  talk¬ 
ing  quite  frankly  to  the  stranger,  telling 
him  how  she  spent  her  time,  (not  conceal¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  she  baked  the  bread,) 
what  books  she  read,  and  a  number  of 
other  small  things  too  trifling  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  And  then  the  moon  appeared 
between  two  mountains,  large  and  yellow 
in  the  soft  purple  night ;  and  Philip  NVjrth 
enraptured  Elsie  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  beheld  no  finer  scene  in  any  land. 
Then  he  descril>ed  to  her  countries  whose 
ver}'  names  made  her  cheek  throb.  Poor 
little  Elsie  !  that  was  a  night  never  to  be 
forgotten  while  the  light  stayed  in  those 
earnest  eyes. 

One  evening  soon  afterwards  it  happen¬ 
ed  that  Elsie  came  to  the  door  just  as 
Philip  Xorth  arrived  from  the  moors  with 
his  gun  and  his  dogs  and  his  day’s  spoil. 
He  stooped  and  laid  the  dead  game  at 
her  feet,  and  passed  on  to  put  away  his 
gun.  Some  wild  idea  suggesting  the 
poem  of  “Hiawatha”  flashed  fierily 
through  her  brain,  and  sent  a  fearful  de- 
lighf  tingling  through  her  veins.  She 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  like  one  who 
had  got  a  blow,  then  rushed  upstairs  and 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  p.assion  of 
tears — why,  she  did  not  dare  to  know. 
She  felt  something  cold  on  her  face,  and 
looking  up  saw  one  of  Philip’s  dogs  star¬ 
ing  at  her  with  mute  sympathy.  She 
leaned  forward  to  kiss  his  rough  face, 
but  checked  herself,  pushed  him  fiercely 
from  her,  and  drove  him  from  the  room. 

Weeks  pa.ssed,  and  still  Philip  Xorth 
stayed,  and  still  Mrs.  Leonard  observing 
him,  w'eighing  his  words  and  his  looks, 
and  studying  his  character — still  Elsie’s 
mother  was  glad  that  he  stayed.  And 
even  li.ab  had  forgotten  her  dream  and 
blessed  him  for  a  kindly  gentleman.  And 
Elsie,  tripping  happily  about  her  house¬ 
hold  work,  did  not  care  if  he  saw  her 
through  the  open  window  baking  her 
bread ;  nor  w'as  she  ashamed  when  one 
day  he  came  in  and  asked  her  for  one  of 
her  cakes,  fresh  from  the  fire.  And  so 
her  life  wore  on  towards  that  sunniest 
point  where  the  gla«i  feet  were  to  stop, 
where  the  music  was  to  be  hushed,  and 
the  light  to  go  down.  Oh,  dead  eyes! 
if  you  can  look  back  on  life,  how  do  you 
thank  God  for  the  blissful  brightness  that 
blinded  you  to  the  end  and  let  the  grave 
open  beneath  you  unawares  ! 


Was  it  the  creeping  on  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  that  restlessness  which  would 
not  let  Elsie  be  happy  in  peace?  or  was 
it  the  ghost  of  Bab’s  foolish  8Uj>erstition 
rising  after  she  herself  had  Laid  it  ?  At 
evening,  when  she  closed  the  door  upon 
the  sad  mountains,  Elsie  longed  so  to  shut 
out  the  world  that  they  three  might  stay 
together  thus  for  ever.  At  night  she  lay 
broad  awake  assuring  herself  “  Our  friend 
is  here.”  Then  the  shadow  would  reply, 
“  How  long  will  he  be  here  ?  He  will  go, 
and  you  will  never  behold  him  again, 
never,  never,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall 
j  sound.”  And  weary  and  feverish  she 
I  w’ould  rise  when  the  dawn  h.ad  swe}»t 
I  aw.ay  the  night  clouds,  and  in  the  fresh 
!  pale  morning,  while  the  birds  chirruped 
I  sleepily  under  the  cavd^,  she  would  haunt 
the  restful  house,  stealing  out  to  feed  and 
i  pet  Philip’s  dogs ;  and  then  in  again  to 
j  watch  the  sunrise,  now  from  one  window 
!  and  now  from  another,  reading  the  pale 
!  scrolls  of  early  clouds,  and  wondering  at 
j  how'  recklessly  we  sleep  aw.ay  half  our 
bright  youth,  drowning  in  dull  dreams 
happy  moments  whoso  fast  waning  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  meted  out  to  us  with  a  nice 
balance.  And  at  last  when  her  eyes  grew 
pained  with  wigil  she  would  steal  to  the 
garden  and  bring  a  handful  of  flowers 
and  place  them  on  her  pillow,  and  Laying 
her  cheek  against  their  cool  sweetness 
would  fall  asleep. 

One  day  Elsie,  having  been  down  on 
the  beach,  came  in  with  a  glorious  light 
on  her  face  and  told  her  mother  a  story, 
over  which  the  pale  lady  cried,  as  women 
sometimes  do  when  very  happy.  But 
Elsie  could  only  look  out  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  transfigured  countenance,  and 
whisper  triumphantly,  “  What  can  come 
now,  unless  death?”  The  glory  vanished 
from  her  face  and  she  crept  away  to  pray 
for  that  which  God  saw  not  right  to 
give. 

Philip  Xorth  bought  “The  House,” 
and  Uiither  Elsie’s  mother  was  to  return 
in  the  spring,  when  Elsie  had  become  its 
mistress.  So,  lieing  mercifully  blinded, 
they  planned  in  the  gladness  of  their 
hearts.  And  Elsie  went  with  Philip  one 
evening  to  view  the  old  place  and  arrange 
about  alterations  and  furnishing.  She 
w’ent  in  her  pretty  simple  dre'ss  and  straw 
hat,  walking  by  Philip’s  side  over  the 
moors,  and  through  the  wood,  and  across 
the  threshold  into  the  deserted  house, 
flinging  back  shutters,  and  letting  in  the 
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and  making  the  silert  old  rooms 
ring  back  the  echoes  of  her  quick  feet  and 
merry  voice.  Ainl  so  they  agreed  how  this 
room  and  that  should  be  appointed,  and 
Philip  made  notes  of  all,  for  he  was  going 
back  to  the  world  to  make  many  arrange¬ 
ments  before  Christmas  Day,  which  was 
to  see  their  wedding. 

November  came  and  Philip  went,  and 
in  the  joy  of  rec.eiving  his  first  letter  El¬ 
sie  forgot  the  pain  of  parting.  One  week 
went  by,  wet  and  dreary,  and  the  next  set 
in  with  heavy  snows ;  falling,  falling,  I 
whirling  and  drifting  night  and  day,  till 
dykes  w'ere  filled  up,  and  roads  were 
blocked,  and  all  landmarks  w’ere  lost.  On 
the  first  white  morning  Elsie  stood  at  the 
window,  with  some  dainty  needlework  in 
her  hand,  watching)'  and  smiling  at  the 
eddying  flakes,  thinking  little  of  how  soon 
their  cruel  white  sting  would  freeze  up 
her  young  life,  how  soon  the  pitiless  drifts 
would  seal  her  dead  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  letters ;  the  mails 
were  stopped.  Thick  and  unceasing  the 
snow  fell.  The  valleys,  like  overflowing 
seas,  rose  to  the  knees  of  the  mountains. 
Dwellers  in  the  lowlands  fled  for  shelter 
to  their  friends  on  the  hills  and  forgot  ^ 
where  their  homes  had  been.  Streams  ! 
and  rivers  lay  congealed  like  blood  in  the  | 
veins  of  the  dead.  | 

Every  morning  the  day  stared  in  at 
Elsie  with  its  white  blank  face  where  she 
sat  holding  her  mother’s  hand  —  her 
mother,  whom  the  long  piercing  cold  of  1 
that  cruel  snow  was  killing,  whilst  with  i 
daily  sullen  denial  it  forbade  all  aid  to  ap- 1 
proach  her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  so,  hold-  j 
mg  the  thin  hand  while  weeks  went  on  and  | 
December  was  half  spent,  gazing  out  at  the  I 
imploring  hills  and  the  mourning  trees,  ' 
trying  to  pray  with  patient  cour.age  while 
her  eyes  searched  the  relentless  sky  in  vain 
for  mercy. 

Downstairs  a  lamp  burned  constantly 
in  the  garnished  parlor.  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations  had  been  made,  and  white  curtains  j 
were  looped  with  the  red  and  green  of  the 
holly.  Uab  kept  the  fire  burning  and  the  I 
lamp  trimmed,  and  Elsie  stole  down  now 
and  again  to  see  that  all  was  neat  and 
bright,  for  the  thaw  might  come  any  day, 
and  Philip  might  arrive,  and  her  mother 
recover.  I 

And  the  pale  lady  who  lay  upstairs,  i 
knowing  herself  to  be  dying,  spoke  bright ' 
words  to  the  child  whom  sl^e  feared  to 
leave  lonely,  urging  her  to  omit  no  prepa¬ 


ration,  to  have  all  things  brightly  in  readi¬ 
ness,  so  that  when  the  thaw  should  come 
and  Philip  arrive,  her  own  wasting  life 
might  yet  have  a  little  time  to  burn,  even 
until  she  beheld  that  which  her  heart  crav¬ 
ed  to  see  accomplished. 

“  Christmas  Day  will  be  bright,  love,” 
she  would  murmur,  stroking  the  faithful 
little  hand  that  held  hers  so  strongly,  as  if 
it  would  not  give  up  its  grasp  to  death. 
“  I  dreamed  this  morning  that  the  day 
had  come,  and  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
j  you  and  I  were  both  dressed  in  white, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again.  1  know,  it 
will  be  a  bright  day  !” 

And  then  the  pale  lady  would  turn  her 
fast-changing  face  to  where  she  could  see 
the  cliimneys  of  her  old  home,  and,  thinking 
who  knows  what  thoughts  of  the  liappy 
days  passed  under  its  roof-tree,  she  would 
gaze  away  above  the  white  hills  beyond 
with  the  eyes  of  one  whose  soul  goes  with 
them,  trying  to  learn  the  track,  trying  to 
grow  accustomed  to  the  path  by  which  it 
soon  must  go  on  its  lonely  journey  to  the 
unknown  land. 

And  BO,  the  hearth  was  swept  and  the 
walls  were  garnished,  and  the  lamp  and 
fire  burned  brightly  downstairs;  and 
.above,  Elsie’s  white  dre.ss  bay  in  her  room 
like  a  wreath  from  the  j>itilc8S  snow  out¬ 
side,  which  had  drifted  in  through  the 
window  and  remained  there  undisturbed. 
And  the  wind  moaned  round  the  house, 
rattling  at  the  locks  of  the  doors  as  if  to 
warn  that  one  was  coming  to  whom  closed 
doors  were  nothing.  And  that  one  came 
in  the  dead  of  a  dark  night  and  summon¬ 
ed  tl»o  pale  lady  from  sleep.  And  open¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  she  recognized  the  call,  and, 
riveting  one  last  prayerful  gaze  upon  the 
dear  face  beside  her,  she  turned  her  own 
from  the  world  and  followed  the  mes¬ 
senger. 

Oh,  pulseless  earth!  oh,  tearless  sky! 
you  h.ad  no  pity  for  the  longing  life  that 
would  fain  have  lingered  yet  a  little  space, 
how  then  could  you  melt  for  the  unpray¬ 
ing  dead  that  lay  there,  meekly  defying 
you  in  its  shroud,  with  its  patient  hands 
folded,  waiting  so  stilly  till  you  vouchsafed 
it  a  grave ;  or  for  the  stricken  figure 
that  sat  at  its  feet  with  a  brain  dulled 
from  studying  hour  by  hour  the  changed 
features  in  their  unsympathizing  repose, 
where  all  the  flood-gates  of  M’arinth  had 
been  suddenly  locked  and  set  with  the 
seal  of  that  chill,  unheeding  smile  ? 

So  Elsie  sat  at  her  dead  mother’s  feet. 
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and  old  Bab  came  and  went  heart-broken, 
and  could  not  coax  her  to  weep  nor  to 
rest.  And  still  the  weddinj;  gown  lay  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  lamp  burned  down- 1 
stairs,  and  the  wind  rattled  at  the  locks, 
and  still  the  earth  and  sky  were  a  blank. 

At  last  the  thaw  commenced  slowly  to 
work.  Life  l>egan  to  appear,  and  pas- 1 
sages  were  cleared  here  and  there.  And  j 
one  or  two  of  those  kind  Christians,  the  ; 
poor,  with  ditbculty  found  Elsie’s  mother 
a  grave.  And  after  that  was  done,  b^lsie,  I 
shunning  the  garnished  parlor  and  the 
loun  be<lrooin,  crept  into  the  kitchen  and 
laid  her  head  on  Bab’s  knees. 

liUte  in  the  evening  she  roused  herself 
and  asked  if  it  was  not  Christmas  Eve. 
Yes,  it  w’as  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day. 

“  Then,  Bab,”  she  said,  “  we  must  have 
every  thing  ready.  Mr.  North  will  be 
here  to-night.” 

Bab  shook  her  head.  “  No,  no.  Miss 
Elsie.  The  thaw  has  done  something, 
but  not  so  much  as  that.  It’s  dark  al¬ 
ready,  and  no  human  bein’  could  know 
his  way  from  the  moor  beyond  where  the 
roads  cross.  He’d  most  likely  take  the 
one  that  goes  out  to  the  Black  Crags,  and 
if  he  did  he’d  go  down  headlong  as  sure  j 
as  heaven  and  earth  !”  j 

Elsie  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at  the  ! 
old  woman,  and  then  put  up  her  hand  to  j 
her  head  as  if  to  collect  her  poor  shat¬ 
tered  wits. 

“  Some  one  must  go,”  she  said,  “  and 
watch  on  the  moor  all  night,  to  show  him 
the  way  w'hen  he  comes.  Ho  will  be 
there  as  sure  as  God  is  above  us.  I  feel 
it,  Bab !  I  know  it !  Can  not  some  one 
.go?” 

“  Oh,  no,  no.  Miss  Elsie !”  cried  Bab, 
wringing  her  hands  at  her  young  mis¬ 
tress’s  white  distraught  face;  “no  one 
could  stay  there  the  night  through,  he’d 
be  foundered  dead  before  mornin’.” 

“  Yon  are  sure  of  it  ?  Ask  some  one  ; 
I  must  know.” 

Bab  went  to  inquire,  and  came  back. 
It  was  as  she  h.ad  said  ;  no  one  dared  ven¬ 
ture  to  pass  a  night  on  the  moor.  The 
snow  might  come  on  again  at  any  mo¬ 
ment. 

“Then  God  help  me!”  moaned  Elsie, 
as  she  crept  from  the  kitchen  and  felt  her 
way  up  stairs  in  the  dark.  She  went  into 
her  own  room,  where  the  wedding-gown 
still  lay,  and  she  could  see  from  the  win¬ 
dow  that' line  of  moor  where  the  roads 
met.  There,  with  hands  locked  in  her 


lap,  and  strained  eyes  fixed  on  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  white  cheek  close  to  the  pane, 
she  sat.  The  sky  had  cleared  a  little,  and 
the  moon  had  ventured  out,  looking  pale 
and  meek,  as  if  she,  too,  had  had  her 
troubles  and  wept  away  all  her  bright¬ 
ness. 

Twelve  o’clock  struck;  and  Bab,  who 
had  vainly  tried  to  move  her  mistress, 
had  perforce  laid  her  own  weary  old  head 
on  a  bed  in  the  room  off  Elsie’s  and  fallen 
asleep.  One  o’clock,  and  the  night  had 
brightened,  and  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
brilliant  on  the  white  ridges  and  levels  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  Two,  and  still 
Elsie  sat  fixed,  and  nothing  had  changed. 
Three,  and  the  moon  began  to  sink  away 
among  cloud-drifts  low  on  the  hills. 

Four  struck  in  the  ball,  and  the  sound 
roused  Elsie  from  a  state  of  numbness 
like  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
Was  it  the  shock  that  made  her  start  to 
her  feet,  and,  with  bent  brows  and  strain¬ 
ed  eyes,  gaze  toward  the  moor,  nhilst  ah 
her  frame  shook  with  the  agony  of»  sus¬ 
pense  ?  Was  it  fate  th.at  pointed  to  her 
a  black  something  moving  in  the  dim 
di8t.ance  like  one  riding  on  with  difficulty  ? 
Another  instant  and  the  window  is  flung 
open  and  head  and  shoulders  are  thrust 
out.  A  low'  groan,  “  My  God !”  .bursts 
from  her  as  the  shadow  seems  to  pause 
and  then  move  away  into  that  dim  dis- 
}  tance.  Fleet  as  thought  she  has  left  the 
w'indow,  dashed  from  the  room,  and  is 
j  gone. 

I  Till  her  death  poor  old  Bab  remember- 
I  ed  with  remorse  how  heavily  she  slept 
j  that  night,  till  she  seemed  to  dream  that 
I  Miss  Elsie’s  figure  flashed  past  her  through 
I  the  room  in  which  she  lay.  The  vision 
made  her  sleep  uneasily,  and  she  awoke 
troubled,  and,  rising  to  rcilssure  herself, 
searched  the  house  for  her  young  mis¬ 
tress.  In  vain  ;  one  room  was  empty, 
I  and  another  was  empty.  Elsie  was  gone. 

Who  shall  tell  where?  The  moor- 
fowls  that  screamed  past  her  as  she  strug¬ 
gled  on,  fired  to  supernatural  effort  by 
the  strength  of  her  purpose,  plunging 
through  snow-wreaths,  stumbling  over 
fences  and  clogged  marshes,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  those  Black  Crags?  Or 
the  moon  that  pitied  her  as  she  fell  and 
bled,  and  rose  and  fought  on  again,  as 
she  must  have  doi>e  terribly,  jiiteously 
often,  ere  those  fatal  rocks  were  won  ? 

Oh,  those  pitiless  white  wastes,  how 
they  must  have  froxen  the  blood  in  that 
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brave  battlinj^  young  heart  1  How  they 
muBt  have  stung  that  daring  soul  with 
bitter  wounds  ere  it  could  acknowledge 
its  defeat !  IIow  they  must  have  torn 
the  plodding  feet  with  treacherous  stones 
and  rocks  ere  they  carried  her  to  her  goal 
— death  ! 

But  the  moon  waned,  and  the  gray 
Christmas  dawn  broke,  and  a  traveler, 
riding  with  difficulty  along  the  partially- 
cleared  road,  paused  suddenly,  thinking 
he  heard  his  own  name  called,  a  sharp, 
clear,  bitter  cry,  fading  suddenly  into 
silence — “  Philip  !  Philip !” 

He  wheeled  about  and  gazed  seaward, 
just  as  the  red  sun  bared  his  brow  above 
the  eastern  mountains,  and  glared  fierce¬ 
ly  over  the  crimson  -  stained  wastes  of 
whiteness  like  a  ruUtless  conqueror  exult¬ 
ing  after  the  carnage  is  done.  And  out, 
out  far,  just  by  the  Black  Crags,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  slight  dark  figure  stand¬ 
ing  in  -the  red  light  against  the  snow. 
But  hi8_  eyes  were  dazed  with  the  sun, 
and  when  he  looked  again  the  form  was 
gone.  He  pressed  on  his  horse  eagerly 
and  thought  no  more  of  his  odd  fancy. 

“  Philip !  Philip !”  Oh,  that  last  woe¬ 
ful  cry,  falling  unheeded  into  stilluess  just 


as  the  poor  heart  broke !  And  he,  the 
watched  and  prayed  for,  entered  at  last 
that  garnished  home ;  but  the  hearth  that 
had  glowed  so  brightly  for  him  all  through 
the  long,  long  weeks  was  quenched  for 
ever,  gnd  the  heart  whose  love  had  fed 
its  flame,  and  the  fingers  that  had  trim- 
nu^d  the  lamp,  and  the  lips  that  had 
kissed  the  little  love-gifts  lying  about, 
where  were  they  ? 

Ay,  where  ?  Who  shall  guess  from  what 
hollow  gulf  of  snow,  from  the  feet  of  what 
cruel  rock,  the  tide  carried  the  dead  girl  ? 
The  sea-gulls  may  scream  her  misereres^ 
and  the  waves  roll  their  muffled  drums 
over  her  head,  but  no  human  mourner 
will  ever  kneel  at  her  grave,  for  the  body 
of  Elsie  Leonard  was  never  found. 

Philip  North  still  lives,  but  wherever 
he  goes  the  vision  of  that  figure  out  on 
the  snow  in  the  red  dawn  will  haunt  him 
till  death,  and  the  echo  of  that  last  bitter 
cry,  “  l^hilip !  Philip !”  ring  in  his  ears. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Snowy  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  told  over  the  logs  in  the 
cabins  at  night;  and  children  will  turn 
pale  if,  in  the  wintry  gloaming,  a  plover 
sobs  from  seaward  or  a  curlew  cries  over 
the  Black  Crags.  li.  M. 


rrgm  The  Leisure  Hour. 

ELEPHANT-STALKING  IN  ABYSSINIA. 


The  following  account  of  elephant- 
stalking  in  the  easterly  cliffs  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  range  of  mountains  is  translated 
from  a  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  written  during  his 
recent  African  expedition : 

Elephants  in  the  mountains  ?  No 
huntsman  or  friend  of  nature  will  believe 
it.  But,  however  they  may  shake  their 
heads  in  astonishment,  there  they  are  nev¬ 
ertheless.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  that,  vast 
range,  which  in  the  east  almost  reaches 
the  Red  SeA  in  the  north  runs  out  into 
the  deserts  of  Habab,  and  in  the  west  into 
the  low  lands  of  Barka — being  only  in 
the  south  connected  with  the  mountain¬ 
ous  countries  of  Hamarfen — to  be  visited 


in  regular  intervals  by  large  troops  of  ele¬ 
phants.  They  do  not  stay  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  table -lands,  as  would  seem 
more  probable,  but  chiefly  occupy  the 
highest  and  roughest  clift's. 

They  move  on  and  change  their  places 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  being  in  all 
probability  connected  with  those  large 
flocks  which  in  the  low  countries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  lead  a  migratory  life,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vogel  and  the  few  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  have  penetrated  so  far,  have 
reridered  themselves  masters  of  these  re¬ 
gions. 

The  mountains  in  question  consist  most¬ 
ly  of  coarse  -  grained  granite  and  mica 
slate,  and  rise  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
nine  thousand  feet.  A  thick  vegetation 
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covers  them,  changing  by  degrees  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
tops  of  which  our  native  European  shrubs 
and  plants  are  growing.  The  tropical 
vegetation  is,  besides,  quite  different  from 
that  of  America  and  Asia ;  it  resembles  in 
its  appearance  rather  more  the  mountains 
of  Upper  Austria  and  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
The  thermometer  is  supposed  never  to 
sink  to  the  freezing  point,  and  even  on 
the  highest  tops  you  feel  the  beams  of  a 
tropical  sun.  The  year  has  two  summers 
and  two  winters,  and  all  seasons  are  re¬ 
freshed  by  storms. 

To  our  own  astonishment  we  met  w’ith 
elephants’  traces  before  wo  expected, 
namely,  in  our  second  day’s  journey  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  Mensa,  after  having 
crossed  the  Samhara.  The  eyes  of  the 
hunters  beamed  with  joy ;  but  we  scarce¬ 
ly  believed  in  what  w’e  saw,  and  were 
greatly  afraid  of  mistake  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  :  for  how  should  elephants  come  to 
these  places  ?  Our  doubts  vanished,  how¬ 
ever,  by  degrees,  and  our  misgivings  w’ere 
relieved  as  we  proceeded.  There  were 
cracked  branches  and  young  trees  all 
.around  us,  and  likewise  some  traces  in 
the  loamy  sand. 

When,  how'ever,  in  our  third  day’s 
journey  we  ascended  the  table-land  of  the 
Mensa,  ■we  lost  those  traces  again,  and 
thought  that  some  stray  elephants  had 
only  crossed  the  Mensa  valley.  But  af¬ 
ter  remaining  in  jNIensa  for  some  days, 
and  roving  with  indefatigable  eagerness 
through  the  surrounding  mountains,  w'e 
soon  Ic.arnt  something  more  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  habits  of  those  migrating  elephant 
tribes.  Th®  indigenous  inhabitants  told 
us  that  these  strange  animals  w'ere  within 
a  few  weeks  sure  to  make  a  short  stay  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mensa. 
More  certain  and  trustw’orthy  accounts 
were  not  to  be  had,  since  no  elephant- 
hunter  was  to  be  met  with,  the  thin  popu¬ 
lation  of  Bogos  being,  as  a  rule,  no  hunts¬ 
men.  But,  after  having  left  Mensa  and 
crossed  the  Aimsaba  river,  we  had  the 
good  chance  to  meet  an  elephant-hunter 
at  Keren,  who  joined  us  to  consult  our 
physician  about  a  lingering  disease.  It  is 
mainly  to  this  incident  that  W'e  owe  our 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  monsters. 

After  our  return  to  Mensa,  I  charged 

S -  with  searching  the  neighboring 

mountains,  in  order  to  learn  where  the 
elephants  staid.  He  returned  very  soon 
with  the  excellent  news  of  having  met 


]  M’ith  three  flocks  of  elephants  on  the  steep 
I  cliffs  of  the  Beit  Shakhan,  one  of  the 
;  highest  mountains  of  this  neighborhood. 
He  had  seen  them  feeding  quietly,  which 
told  well  for  their  not  being  likely  to  leave 
these  plains  soon  again.  \Ve  resolved  at 
1  once  to  make  a  hunting  expedition.  Your 
i  obedient  servant,  my  nephew  Herman 

:  S - ,  and  my  German  huntsman  were  to 

form  the  vanguard,  in  order  to  spy  out 
:  the  position  of  the  elephants*,  and  to  make 
,  the  plan  of  attack  accordingly.  My  seo- 
;  ond  nephew,  Edward,  the  English  consul, 

I  the  Dutch  baron,  and  a  second  elephant- 
hunter,  whom  we  had  found  out  by  mere 
chance  among  our  muleteers,  had  to  fol¬ 
low  and  to  meet  us  on  a  certain  point. 
Our  German  footman  and  a  native  had 
to  carry  some  victuals  on  their  backs. 
The  rest  of  the  company  of  huntsmen 
were  either  indisposed  or  not  willing  to 
join  the  hazardous  adventure. 

I  We  started  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
!  morning,  under  the  most  brilliant  moon¬ 
shine,  and  ascended  without  interruption 
!  in  the  traces  of  elephants  or  other  animals 
until  nine  o’clock.  We  had  to  cross  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  !Mensa  valley 
'  in  order  to  reach  another  range.  After  a 
short  stop,  we  made  at  noon  the  tops  of 
the  Beit  Shakhan,  j>robably  the.  end  of 
the  Merrara  range,  which  we  estimated 
from  eight  thousatid  to  nine  thousand  feet 
high.  S— —  had,  as  he  stated,  from  this 

f)oint  seen  elephants.  The  prospect  was 
arge  enough,  indeed,  a  panorama  being 
before  us,  the  like  of  which  1  have  seen 
onl^  in  a  few  places  of  the  Tyrol  or 
Switzerland.  An  unbounded  sea  of  green 
and  brown  hills,  in  the  linest  and  softest 
outlines,  and  then  again  stretching  forth 
■  sharp-marked  rocks,  in  picturesque  shapes 
and  admirable  juxta])osition.  A  golden 
streak  in  the  far-distant  east  pointed  out 
the  waves  of  the  Ked  Sea ;  in  all  other  di- 
;  rections  mountain  followed  mountain,  all 
i  about  of  the  same  height.  Had  we  mot 
no  elephants,  the  difficult  ascent  of  those 
Alps  would  still  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
!  warded  through  the  indescribable  pros- 
;  pect  we  enjoyed  from  this  point.  Our 
I  friends  had  met  os,  and  we  strengthened 
ourselves  by  a  luncheon.  The  sun  shone 
I  scorching  hot,  but  a  cool  breeze  refreshed 
118  at  the  same  time,  and,  stretched  out  in 
the  high  grass,  we  reveled  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Nowhere  on  the  cliffs  were  elephants 
to  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  our  best  tele- 
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scope,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  the  whole 
tale  of  elephants  was  not  a  mere  myth, 
and  sent  two  huntsmen  to  the  deeper 
cliffs,  which,  by  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  range,  were  concealed  and  invisible 
for  our  eyes.  We  agreed  upon  a  cettain 
signal,  after  which  we  should  follow  the 
huntsmen. 

It  was  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
young  natives  in  our  company  was  struck 
with  a  sound  which  the  others  were 
scarcely  able  to  perceive.  With  the  sud¬ 
den  impulse  and  elasticity  of  a  serpent, 
jumped  this  black  naked  fellow  up  from 
the  grass,  and  his  excitement  showed  in 
strange  and  violent  gesticulation  that  he 
had  heard  the  sign^.  He  answered  at 
once  with  a  shrill  yelling  cry,  and  then  a 
second  one  carried  along  by  the  light 
mountain  air  resounded  in  our  ears  from 
the  abyss  underneath.  Wo  jumped  on 
our  feet  and  seized  our  rifles.  The  charm¬ 
ing  view,  and  our  weariness,  all  was  gone;  j 
the  beams  of  the  sun  were  scorching  no  1 
longer ;  and  without  considering  M  hat 
now  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  signal,  the  whole  company 
trotted  forth  over  stones  and  rocks  and 
holes  towards  the  valley,  whence  in  sev-  j 
eral  intervals  the  signal  was  repeated. 

The  young  native,  with  shield  and  lance, 
led  the  way,  and  not  being  impeded  in  his 
course  by  garments,  or  by  the  bulk  of  his 
bo<ly,  he  soon  fell  into  a  really  dangerous 
movement,  which  none  but  young  and 
vigorous  legs  were  able  to  follow.  The 
English  consul  and  our  German  provision 
carrier  fell  back.  The  others,  however, 
kept  together  like  a  pack  of  well-trained 
dogs.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  before  we 
met  the  two  elephant-hunters.  But  then 
we  had  to  follow  only  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards,  when  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  rock -wall,  between  brush-wood  and 
euphorbia  trees,  we  saw  elephants  quietly 
taking  their  dinner.  On  another  cliff,  in 
a  greater  distance,  we  observed  through 
the  telescope  a  more  numerous  troop  of 
elephants. 

This  M’as  the  time  to  form  a  council  of 
war,  and  to  accemplish  our  designs  of  at¬ 
tack,  according  to  previous  agreement. 
But  the  excited  natives  gave  ns  no  time,  j 

S -  seized  my  arm,  shook  it  as  if  to 

shake  apples  from  a  tree,  and,  with  grim 
gestures,  pointing  to  the  feeding  elephants, 
bore  me  away.  Herman  and  my  hunts¬ 
man  followed,  whilst  the  other  savage  laid 


hold  of  Edward  and  the  baron,  to  disap¬ 
pear  with  them  in  another  direction.  W  e 
could  only  guess  that  tlie  huntsmen  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  me  and  Herman  to  a  good 
plac'e  for  stalking  an  elephant,  whilst  the 
other  gentlemen  were  placed  safely  near 
the  road  of  the  retreating  beasts.  This 
view  proved  afterwards  to  bo  correct. 

Onwards  we  went  again  in  full  race 
through  aloe,  caihir,  and  mimosas.  Our 
shirts  and  trow’sers  were  soon  torn  to 
rags,  and  the  scorching  sun  bathed  us  in 
perspiration.  At  once  the  huntsman  stop¬ 
ped  short,  made  a  furious  grimace,  and 
pushed  upon  my  shoes  with  the  long  bar¬ 
rel  of  his  musket.  He  wished  evidently 
that  hence  I  should  walk  barefooted  like 
himself.  But  I  gave  him  to  understand, 
by  an  equally  grim  mien  and  significative 
gesture,  that  the  soles  of  our  feet  were 
not,  like  his  own,  prepared  for  thorns  and 
sharp  stones;  and  onward  again,  down  a 
declivity,  across  a  ravine,  and  opposite  up 
a  steep  wall.  We  followed,  in  the  else 
impenetrable  brushwood,  exactly  the  nar¬ 
row  paths  the  monsters  in  feeding  had 
trodden  down  a  minute  before.  Down 
.another  wall,  and  we  were  just  .about  to 
cross  a  second  ravine,  when,  at  fifty  yards 
distance,  we  saw  four  elephants  engaged 
in  the  same  purpose.  All  was  breathless. 
I  raised  my  rifle  to  take  aim  at  the  big¬ 
gest  of  the  elephants ;  but  the  huntsman 
seized  my  arm,  and  made  such  a  feai-ful 
grimace,  that  I  could  not  but  think  that 
in  his  estimation  the  distance  was  still  too 
great. 

The  elephants,  which  have  no  sharp 
eyesight,  passed  by.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  liad  reached  the  other  side,  our 
race  on  their  traces  began  again ;  the 
huntsman’s  intention  was,  evidently,  that 
we  should  come  up  with  them  at  only  a 
few  yards  distance.  We  were  all  iu  a 
fever  of  expectation,  almost  un.able  to 
mind  the  danger  which  threatened  us. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  in  which 
we,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  pursued 
the  trace  downw’ards,  we  met  the  first 
of  the  elephants  on  a  sudden,  and  at 
three  yards  distance.  The  beasts  had 
turned  their  steps  backwards.  One  yard 
onward,  and  every  one  of  us  would  have 
been  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  huntsman,  with  full  presence  of 
mind,  gave  a  yelling  cry,  and  down  jump¬ 
ed  he  into  the  thickest  of  cactus-plants, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  underneath  the 
place  where  we  stood.  Wo  all  followed 
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instinctively  his  example.  Bruised  and 
scratched,  we  stooped  behind  a  rock  like 
a  covey  of  partridges  under  a  sheltering 
bush.  The  elephants,  startled  by  the  un¬ 
expected  sight,  made  half  a  turn  to  the 
right,  and  showed  just  their  broad  flanks 
in  a  slanting  down-hill  direction  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  distance. 

The  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
The  huntsman,  Hennan,  and  myself  were 
at  the  same  time  on  the  rock,  which  had 
saved  us ;  our  rifles  were  on  our  cheeks, 
and  four  pointed  bullets  were  fired  behind 
the  monster’s  colossal  ear.  The  elephant 
was  hit  mortally. 

A  second  elephant  crossed  the  way  of 
his  wounded  companion.  He  received 
from  Herman  a  bullet  in  the  flank,  which 
caused  him  to  ejaculate  the  same  cry  of 
agony,  but  made  him  only  accelerate  his 
escape.'  Our  first  friend  tottered  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  slowly  trying  to 
turn  himself  round.  Then  our  huntsman, 
whose  musket  had  five  times  missed  fire, 
gave  him  the  finishing  shot  through  the 
heart.  Down  he  M*ent,  and  rolled  down 
the  mountain  to  a  distance  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  crushing  trees  and  shrubs  be 
fore  him.  The  path  he  had  leveled  by  his 
rolling  body  resembled  the  trace  of  an 
avalanche,which  chamois  hunters  often  see 
in  the  mountains.  We  followed  the  dying 
giant  with  shouts  of  triumph,  and  found 
him  hemmed  in  betw'een  two  blocks  of 

f granite,  still  struggling  with  his  feet  vio- 
ently.  We  should  have  been  inconsider¬ 
ate  enough  to  climb  down  the  last  rock  to 

api)roach  him,  unless  S - had  stopped 

us,  almost  by  force.  He  pointed  at  the 
same  time  at  an  advancing  young  ele¬ 
phant. 

W e  were  in  a  difficult  situation  again 
— some  hanging,  some  sitting,  some  lying 
in  the  cliffs,  Herman  stooping  down  on  an 
isolated  rock,  from  which  he  could  only 
go  downhill,  not  upwards  to  where  we 
were. 

1  opened  fire  upon  the  young  animal, 
and  with  two  bullets  at  twenty  yards  dis¬ 
tance,  well  aimed  upon  his  flank,  brought 
him  down  on  his  knees.  But  he  rose 
again,  and,  running  over  roots  and  rocks 
in  a  fury,  attempted  to  attack  Herman. 
He,  however,  being  fortunately  on  too 
high  a  seat  to  be  knocked  over,  and  just 
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high  enough  to  seed  his  mortiferous  bullet 
into  the  enemy’s  skull,  finished  him  in¬ 
stantly. 

The  herd  of  devastating  anim.als  had 
got  a  good  fright,  and  the  dead  prey 
proved  a  welcome  boon  to  the  natives. 
The  highest  excitement  w’as  over,  and  the 
last  beams  of  the  scorching  sun  shone 
upon  the  scene  of  our  wild  adventure.  A 
few  minutes  after,  being  almost  rendered 
speechless  by  fatigue  and  exertion,  we 
stood  on  the  colossal  corpse  of  the  old 
elephant.  Edward  and  the  baron  arrived 
soon  afterwards.  They  had  been  placed 
too  deep,  and  the  other  elephants  must 
have  got  the  wind  from  them ;  for  in  these 
mountains  likewise,  as  in  the  Alps,  the 
sun  causes  the  wind  to  blow  upwards  from 
the  valleys  to  the  tops. 

The  night  came  on  at  a  sudden,  as  is 
usual  in  tropical  countries.  Where  should 
we  find  shelter  or  a  drop  of  water  ?  After 
a  long  search  we  found  a  green  puddle, 
from  which  we  quenched  our  thirst,  and 
a  small  plain  rock  on  which  we  resolved 
to  make  our  night  quarters.  The  few  vic¬ 
tuals,  which  were  intended  for  a  lunch 
only,  were  soon  consumed.  A  fire  was  lit 
to  protect  us  against  the  roving  beasts  of 
prey,  and  branches  were  brought  together 
to  make  a  provisional  camp. 

While  making  these  arrangements,  we 
missed,  to  our  great  bewilderment,  the 
Germ.an,  who  had  to  carry  our  coats  and 
a  few  biscuits.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
missed  for  four  or  five  hours.  What  could 
have  become  of  him  ?  Shots  were  fired, 
the  aborigines  were  sent  out,  shouts  were 
raised,  hunting  horns  sounded,  until  at  last 
one  of  our  retinue  met  him  behind  a 
shrub,  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  exhaust¬ 
ed  through  hunger  and  fatigue.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  fire,  to  our  great  satis¬ 
faction,  as  wo  should  have  been  very 
sorry  to  leave  the  poor  fellow  alone  in  such 
a  desert. 

Heavy  sleep  oppressed  the  fortunate 
huntsmen,  who,  however,  were  soon 
enough  awakened  again  by  the  chill  dew 
and  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
After  a  slow  return  we  reached  our  camp 
at  Mensa,  exhausted  by  hunger,  late  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  what  are  fatigues  and  pri¬ 
vations  in  comparison  to  such  a  hunting- 
day  ? 
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From  Fraier'i  Magaclne. 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 


W iTHiN  little  more  than  four  years  we 
have  lost  two  eminent  historians;  but  in 
every  period  of  English  story,  such  is  the 
vigor,  versatility,  and  energetic  resources 
of  our  people,  that  we  have  always  been 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  left  unfinished 
or  imperfectly  executed  by  those  taken 
away.  Ilallam  was  undoubtedly  a  writ¬ 
er  of  well  -  balanced  intellect,  of  great 
rejiding  and  research,  conscientious,  care¬ 
ful,  and  eminently  capable  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  walk  ;  and  Macaulay,  who  disappeared 
shortly  after  his  predecessor,  was  equally 
erudite,  and  much  more  brilliant,  and  strik¬ 
ing,  and  eflective  in  his  styl^  than  tJie  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Constitutional  History.  lJut 
without  undervaluing  these  great  writers, 
or  unduly  exalting  the  living,  we  may  say 
that  the  field  of  history  is  still  open  to  in¬ 
dependent  inquirers  ;  and  there  are  views 
and  opinions  concerning  the  men  and  the 
parties  that  have  passed  away  which  have 
not  yet  found  the  fullest  and  the  complet- 
est  expression.  Irresj)ectively  of  this,  a' 
very  old  story  may  be  told  in  a  new  fash¬ 
ion  ;  or  a  new  flood  of  light  may  have 
gleamed  uj)on  us  from  the  discovery  of 
fresh  materials,  hitherto  unexamined  or 
unpublished. 

Although  the  author  of  the  volume  now 
before  us  has  not,  like  Mr.  Froude,  exam¬ 
ined  the  archives  of  Simancas,  or  gone 
through  the  vast  repertory  of  dispatches 
writen  by  De  Feria  or  Alvarez  de  Quadra, 
in  choice  Castilian,  yet,  in  reference  to  the 
Saxon  time,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
labors  of  Palgrave,  Lappenberg,  anddvem- 
ble ;  and  in  his  second  volume,  while 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  3Ir. 
Froude,  feels  himself  occasionally  con¬ 
strained  to  differ  from  that  gentleman. 
But  the  difference  is  more  in  the  husk  than 
in  the  kernel — it  is  more  of  opinion  than 
of  principle,  and  is  always  expressed  in 
courteous  and  scholarly  fashion.  As  both 
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are  honest,  honorable,  earnest,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  men,  it  is  tvell  for  the  interests  offree 
discussion  and  of  truth  that  they  should 
occasionally  differ.  We  can  not  expect, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  that  a  Nonconformist 
divine,  however  liberal  and  large-minded, 
should  always  agree  in  his  views  with  a 
Churchman.  Though  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
singularly  free  from  any  thing  like  narrow¬ 
mindedness  or  bigotry,  though  he  admits 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her  early  days 
became  strong  by  means  of  her  better  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  that  her  form  of  Christianity, 
imperfect  as  it  may  have  been,  still  exer¬ 
cised  a  benign  influence,  which  caused  it 
to  be  treasured  and  transmitted,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  writer,  even  so 
tolerant  and  well-judging,  should  find  men 
equally  tolerant  and  philosophic,  or  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  all  his  own  views  with 
respect  to  thcITiritans  and  Cromwell. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  history  is  fully  as  interesting 
and  more  instructive  than  the  two  former 
ones.  It  brings  the  labors  on  which  the 
author  has  been  so  long  occupied  to  a 
close  ;  -and  though  the  material  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  well-known  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  past,  yet  it  is  arranged  and  re¬ 
cast  in  accordance  with  the  writer’s  long- 
declared  and  defined  object.  It  is  very 
true  that  history,  taken  in  the  largest  and 
most  philosophic  sense  of  the  word,  means 
something  broader  and  larger  than  this 
scheme  ;  but  Dr.  Vaughan  has  w’isely,  we 
conceive,  limited  his  labor  to  particular 
epochs  in  English  history,  and,  without  de¬ 
nying  the  regular  growth  of  society  and 
events,  or  that  moral  concatenation  of 
causes  depending  on  each  other,  and  the 
result  of  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  be¬ 
cause  infinite,  he  has  selected  particular 
epochs  and  events  to  which  he  has  conse¬ 
crated  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  to 
minor  matters.  There  is  good  w'arrant 
for  this  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  lit- 
terature  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
times.  Not  to  speak  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Machiavel,  Giaunone,  Davila,  and  Mari. 
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ana,  among  continental  authors,  selected 
certain  exceptional  or  abnormal  epochs  ; 
and  among  ourselves,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Mr.  P'ox,  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  others,  followed  a  like  course. 
In  France,  the  number  of  historians  who 
have  chosen  to  fix  upon  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  for  an  historical  subject  is  named 
legion ;  but  while  they  nearly  all  admit 
that  the  Revolution  of  1789  w.a8  an  irreg¬ 
ular  and  anomalous  moral  convulsion  and 
outburst,  most  of  them  seek  to  explain  the 

fdicnomena,  not  as  a  casual,  inevitable,  or 
atal  event,  but  as  depending  on  a  chain  of 
causes,  every  one  of  which  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
if  not  to  a  still  earlier  period.  This  was 
the  course  likewise  folio w’ed  by  an  eminent 
expositor  of  history  at  Cambridge,  the 
late  Professor  Sm^th,  whose  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  published  in  three  volumes.  Dr. 
Vaughan  nowhere  contends  that  the  life 
of  society  at  large,  or  the  march  of  human¬ 
ity  towards  better  things,  is  impeded  by 
those  desperate  occasional  and  exception¬ 
al  moral  distempers,  on  which  he  lingers 
longer  than  on  events  of  less  momentous 
importance.  All  he  contends  for  is,  that 
historians  generally  have  not  examined 
those  events  sufficiently  clinically,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  side  of  the  fever^  and  suf¬ 
fering  nation.  So  far  from  severing  cause 
and  eflTect,  as  has  been  objected  to  him. 
Dr.  Vaughan  distinctly  admits  that  the  er¬ 
rors  and  the  crimes  of  Mary  Stuart  may 
be  traced  to  the  taint  of  the  Guise  blood, 
as  the  errors  of  Charles  I.  may  be  traced  to 
the  disposition  and  character  of  mind  in¬ 
herited  from — not  to  speak  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  training,  and  example  of — James  1. 
In  fact,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  last  volume  is  written  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  character  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  James  I.  contributed  to  prepare  the 
catastrophe  of  his  unfortunate  son. 

The  reign  of  James  contains,  doubtless, 
many  a  dark  bad  secret,  which  future  in¬ 
quirers  may  yet  lay  bare  to  the  sun,  w’ith 
small  advantage  to  the  royal  reputation  ; 
yet  hardly  can  any  discovery  give  a  black¬ 
er  shading  to  the  portrait  of  that  monarch 
than  is  presented  in  the  sketch  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  beiore  us. 

The  son  of  the  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  Mary  was  without  vigor  either  of 
mind  or  body.  He  had  neither  courage, 
sincerity,  nor  truthfulness  ;  and  his  selfish 
pedantry,  awkwardness,  and  gluttony 


were  not  his  worst  vices.  On  this  topic 
we  do  not  care  to  dwell  at  any  length  ; 
but  abundant  authority  for  all  that  is  stat¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  for  more  than  he 
has  stated,  may  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Somers’s  tracts,  edited  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott. 

The  change  from  Elizabeth  to  James, 
says  Dr.  Vaughan,  was  every  where  felt  by 
the  people  as  a  personal  humiliation.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  both  old  and  young  who 
had  lived  umler  the  ])ast  reign  must  have 
contrasted  the  stately  demeanor  and 
queenly  carriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
squat  figure  and  ungainly  carriage  of  the 
small,  fat,  flabby  iScotchman,  more  like 
some  clownish  simpleton  than  ^  ruler  of 
men. 

A  king  who  could  neither  walk,  ride, 
nor  speak  English,  articulating  imperfect¬ 
ly  from  his  ill-shaped  mouth  indifferent 
Latin  and  broad  Scotch,  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle  to  English  subjects. 
James,  too,  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
needy  dependents  from  his  own  country, 
who  sought  to  make  their  fortune  in  Eng¬ 
land.  So  unanimous,  however,  were  the 
people  in  the  advantages  of  undisputed 
right,  and  the  prospect  of  a  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  they 
received  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret 
of  England  and  the  son  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  coarse  and 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  predecessor,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hopefulness  and  expectation.  X^or  was 
it  till  by  his  proclamation  he  overstepped 
the  law,  by  his  collisions  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  his  attempts  to  coerce  mem¬ 
bers,  that  James  awakened  a  spirit  of  gen¬ 
eral  discontent.  This  discontent  was  the 
fruitful  seed-plot  whence  sprung  great  con¬ 
stitutional  improvements.  Out  of  it  ul¬ 
timately  grew  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  judge  concerning  disputed  elections,  to 
debate  on  all  questions  aflecting  Church 
and  State,  to  impeach  ministers  of  the 
crown,  and  to  regulate  customs  at  the 
ports. 

The  great  question  to  be  determined 
under  the  Tudor  princes  was,  whether 
England  was  to  be  under  a  foreign  eccle¬ 
siastic  or  to  profess  the  Reformed  faith. 
Under  the  Stuarts  the  great  struggle  was 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
future  of  that  constitution  whose  bless¬ 
ings  we  now'  enjoy,  and  under  whose  aegis 
we  live.  When  the  House  of  Stuart  came 
to  the  throne,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  the 
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whole  of  England  was  represented  and 
impersonated  in  the  king.  My  king,  he 
truly  remarks,  was  an  expression  charged 
with  that  loving  and  proud  loyalty  which 
had  flowed  on  M'ith  our  life’s  blood 
through  centuries.  Hut  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  in  half  a  century 
from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  man  who 
had  come  by  law  and  heritage  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown  was  sent  to  the  scaftbld,  and 
England  became  a  Republic.  It  is  the 
causes  of  such  a  revolution  that  Dr.  Vaugh¬ 
an  Sind  on  which  he  bestows  a 

more  careful  study  than  on  smaller  events 
of  subsidiary  interest.  The  character  of 
the  sire  was  nearly  as  much  accountable 
for  the  coming  catastrophe  of  1649  as  the 
character  of  the  son  and  sufferer ;  for,  as 
the  author  pertinently  remarks,  the  court 
and  government  under  James  were  to  be¬ 
come  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  what 
the  court  and  government  of  Paris  under 
Louis  XV.  were  to  become  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV’^I.  This  fact  has  certainly  not 
been  brought  out  till  now,  and  in  this 
I>ook,*  with  due  distinctness  and  promi¬ 
nence  in  any  one  of  our  popular  histories. 

A  historian  has  to  deal  with  events,  not 
with  speculations,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
the  business  of  Dr.  Vaughan  to  do  more 
than  chronicle  the  character  and  death  of 
the  l*rince  of  Wales,  tfie  elder  brother  of 
Charles  I.  This  prince  was  in  every  sense 
a  contrast  to  both  his  father  and  his 
younger  brother.  He  diflered  as  much 
from  James  and  Charles  as  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  her  ]»re.sent  Majesty, 
differed  from  George  III.,  his  father,  or 
George  IV.,  his  brother,  or  as  Alexander 
I.  of  Russia  differed  from  his  j’ounger 
brother,  the  Archduke  C-’onstantine,  the 
Governor  and  Viceroy  of  Poland.  Brave, 

fenerous,  and  ardent  for  fame,  both  the 
ligh  Church  and  Puritan  parties  anticipat¬ 
ed  from  Prince  Henry’s  reign  measures  of 
vigorous  energy  and  enterprise,  and  had 
believed  a  civil  war  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  But  this  was  not  to  be ;  and 
Charles,  of  a  different  nature,  and  more 
susceptible  of  evil  impressions,  became 
mentally  and  morally  depraved  by  the 
evil  of  the  paternal  example,  and  the  as¬ 
cendancy  which  early  in  life  the  favorite 
Buckingham  had  acquired  over  him.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  historians 
have  imagined — but  the  delusion  is  dis¬ 
pelled  by  Dr.  Vaughan — that  at  the  period 
of  the  Stuart  accession  England  was  so 
backward,  not  to  say  barbarous,  as  our 


country  is  ordinarily  represented.  Though 
Spain  and  France  had  at  that  period  lo.st 
their  Cortes,  Parliaments,  and  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  popular  rights  were  nearly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  an  absolute  authority,  yet  in 
England  it  was  different.  Our  middle 
classes  were  even  thus  early  increasing  in 
wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  therefore  in 
strength.  Though  loyal  in  the  main  to 
the  crown,  yet  their  loyalty  proceeded 
from  a  well-understood  principle.  It  was 
not  a  blind,  unreasoning  acquiescence,  but 
a  distinct  conception,  that  if  the  crown 
had  its  prerogatives,  the  nobility  their 
privileges,  so  also  hud  the  people  their 
rights  and  liberties.  This  sturdy  feeling 
appeared  amongst  us  long  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  James :  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  For  though  it  is 
true  that  the  power  ceded  to  the  Tudors 
was  great — so  great,  that  there  were  times 
when  all  other  powers  paled  before  it,  yet 
there  were  also  seasons,  as  Dr.  Vaughan 
remarks,  when  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  authority  was 
far  from  being  absolute — seasons  when 
they  were  constrained  to  learn  that  there 
were  great  lines  of  protection  thrown  about 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  English¬ 
men,  which  it  became  the  monarch  to  re¬ 
spect.  The  frequency  with  which  these 
two  soveneigns  convened  parliaments,  and 
acted  with  them  in  the  most  weighty 
aft'airs,  established,  as  is  remarked  in  this 
volume,  a  mass  of  precedent,  that  could 
not  conduce  so  largely  to  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  crown,  without  also 
simultaneously  operating  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  causes  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  crown  under  James  I.,  and  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  I’arliament 
were  many,  and  they  are  well  detailed  in 
this  volume.  One  cause  overlaying  most 
others  was  the  personal  character  of  the 
king.  His  grandfather  had  married  into 
the  House  of  Guise  ;  his  mother  was  bom 
of  that  marriage,  and  had  been  educated 
in  that  school.  In  families,  as  Dr.  V  augh- 
an  well  observes,  moral  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ical  qualities  are  often  hereditary.  In  the 

E.*es  of  the  House  of  Stuart  there  was 
of  Gothic  honesty,  but  much  of  the 
vanity,  unsteadiness,  and  insincerity  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Italian  and  Gallic  stock  from 
which  they  had  sprung.  Independently 
of  this  James  had  a  super-abounding 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  of  the 
divinity  by  which  he  was  “hedged  in.” 
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In  bis  ready  acceptance  by  the  English 
people  lie  recognized  only  the  proper  co¬ 
rollary  of  his  heaven-descended  preroga¬ 
tive.  When  men  listened  with  wonder — 
which  was  not,  according  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  definition,  “  involuntary  praise  ” — 
to  his  strange  discourses,  be  attributed 
their  amazement  to  the  extent  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  indefeasible  nature  of  his  di¬ 
vine  right  and  authority.  At  first  and  for 
a  time  these  worse  than  follies  w'ere  con¬ 
doned  and  overlooked  by  his  subjects, 
but  a  perseverance  in  error  provoked  ut¬ 
terances  of  national  thought  and  feeling 
which  day  by  day  grew  in  intensity. 
Grave,  honest,  and  generous  men  did  not 
come  into  the  service  of  the  State  in  the 
reign  of  James ;  but  they  made  themselves 
felt  at  intervals,  and  they  did  their  work 
in  season. 

While  the  domestic  policy  of  the  king 
was  thus  exceptionable,  his  foreign  policy 
was  as  little  satisfactory.  It  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  not  only  to  the  Puritans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  but  to  all  sound 
Protestants.  It  had  no  religious  principle 
— ^no  nationality.  Bohemia,  by  the  votes 
of  a  fnajority  of  Calvinistic  Reformers, 
offered  its  crown  to  F rederick,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James;  and  the  new  sovereign, 
with  his  queen,  was  crowned  at  Prague. 
England  was  ripe  for  a  great  effort  in 
favor  of  a  Protestant  champion  against 
Rome,  Austria,  and  Spain  ;  but  the  wretch¬ 
ed  pedant  who  then  governed  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  neither  heart,  feeling,  nor  cour¬ 
age,  and  gave  no  assistance  to  his  son-in- 
law,  though  civil  liberty  and  religious 
progress  w'ere  inseparable  from  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  that  Saxon  land  was  engaged. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1621  Dr.  Vaugh¬ 
an  shows  that  an  organized  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  court  had  already 
manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  | 
well  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This, 
he  concludes,  was  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  meddling  arrogance  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  part  to  the  advancing  temper  of 
the  times,  which  forced  minds  the  least 
disposed  to  innovation  into  new  modes  of 
thought.  There  was  much  in  the  policy  of 
James  toward  Ireland  that  was  commend¬ 
able  ;  and  this  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  his 
long  reign.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  retrospect  of 
the  reign  is  careful  and  just. 

“  Much  [he  says]  had  been  done  to  show 
that  in  the  English  constitution  proclamations 
were  not  to  have  the  force  of  law,  except  as 
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based  upon  law ;  and  the  Commons  moreover 
had  assumed  a  power — a  dangerous  power — 
of  summoning  political  offenders  to  its  bar. 
But  the  policy  of  the  king  consisted  from  first 
to  last  of  an  artful  attempt  to  wring  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  the  subject,  while 
ceding  as  little  as  possible  in  return’.  Maj¬ 
esty  itself  descended  to  teach  the  wealthy, 
and  many  below  the  wealthy,  to  pour  con¬ 
tempt  on  all  piety  not  after  the  court  pat¬ 
tern,  to  sneer  at  professions  of  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  even  at  a  regard  to  decency.” 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  affairs  when 
Charles  I.  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1625. 
The  influence  of  the  father’s  teaching  and 
example  on  the  conduct  of  the  son  is  thus 
sketched,  faithfully  taken  from  MS.  letters 
of  that  son,  written  before  or  soon  after 
bis  accession : 

“  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  constant 
lessons  of  James  on  the  virtues  of  kingcraft 
should  have  been  made  so  familiar  to  Charles 
wholly  without  effect.  Nor  was  it  probable 
that  the  duplicities  into  which  the  prince  had 
been  himself  initiated  in  the  late  transactions 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations 
with  France,  would  leave  his  mind  firmly  set 
against  vice  in  that  dangerous  form  in  the 
time  to  come.  The  discoursing  on  politics  to 
which  he  had  listened  from  his  boyhood  up¬ 
wards,  had  placed  popular  rights  before  him 
as  so  much  license  which  hud  been  either 
extorted  from  the  crown,  or  ceded  by  it,  and 
which  might  be  justly  reclaimed  on  the  first 
convenient  occasion.  How  to  cozen  the  trib¬ 
unes  and  demagogues  calling  themselves  the 
House  of  Commons,  using  them  with  as  much 
advantage,  and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  was 
almost  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  talk 
heard  by  him  on  State  matters.  Large  views, 
great  principles — principles  having  respect  to 
the  great  Protestant  interests,  and  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Europe — were  not  only  without  favor, 
but  were  utterly  proscribed  in  the  circle  where 
the  conceptions  of  his  youth  and  manhood 
had  been  formed.  The  infirmities  of  character 
which  he  too  soon  betrayed  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  one  so  descended,  and 
who  had  been  so  schooled.” 

Tlie  reign  of  favoritism  commenced  by 
James  was  continued  under  his  son.  To 
Carr,  Viscount  Rochester,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Somerset,  succeeded,  in  the  last 
reign,  Buckingham  ;  and  the  favor  of 
Buckingham  still  continued.  He  was  sent 
over  to  P.aris  to  brin^  the  new  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  to  England ;  but  the 
daughter  of  that  Henry  IV.  (who  would 
not  lose  France  for  a  mass)  was  a  Papist, 
and  she  brought  over  with  her  a  cloud  of 
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priests,  who  would  celebrate  the  Popish 
service  overtly  in  the  palace  despite  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  king,  as  was  his  wont, 
compromised  the  affair  by  directing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  to  be 
strictly  private.  Parliament  soon  voted 
a  sum  of  money  to  aid  the  Huguenots  of 
La  Rochelle;  but  Parliament  and  the 
country  heard  with  indignation  that  the 
king  and  Buckingham  had  ordered  the 
admiral  to  surrender  the  vessels  for  the 
use  of  Louis,  and  the  seamen  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  garrison  of  La  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Turpitude  such  as  this  caused  the 
gravest  imputations  of  treachery  an<l  in¬ 
sincerity  to  be  cast  upon  the  king.  Cap¬ 
tains  of  ships  and  sailors  in  numbers  join¬ 
ed  the  Huguenot  defenders ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  whole  proceeding  was, 
that  the  character  of  Charles  was  branded 
with  falseness,  insincerity,  and  indirect¬ 
ness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  realize  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis  foreshadowed  in  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  second  chapter,  which  he  calls 
the  “  Crisis  and  the  Law,”  without  ob¬ 
taining  an  answer  to  the  question.  What 
was  English  Puritanism?  In  no  histori¬ 
cal.  work  that  has  yet  been  published  do 
we  find  this  question  so  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered.  Any  one  desirous  of  hearing 
what  can  be  fairly  said  in  favor  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  will  carefully  read  the  chapters  first  | 
and  second  of  the  tenth  Imok,  contained 
in  the  second  volume,  and  the  second 
chapter,  commencing  at  page  125,  in  the 
volume  now  under  review.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  Dr.  Vaughan’s  statements,  as 
to  the  history  of  Puritanism  and  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  are  to  be  fully  and  unhesitatingly 
accepted  ;  but  we  do  say  that,  for  a  light 
of  nonconformity,  his  statement  of  the 
opinions  and  views  of  Puritans  is  singu¬ 
larly  fair,  calm,  and  judicial.  He  does 
not,  like  Lingard,  in  reference  to  Roman¬ 
ism,  conceal  the  hateful  and  intolerant 
portions  of  the  creed  to  which  he  belongs, 
or  uphold  I’uritanism — as  Lingard  does 
Romanism  —  as  the  only  one  consistent 
system.  He  admits,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  of  the  views  of  the  Puritans  were 
extremely  narrow,  and  that  their  spirit 
verged  on  intolerance  ;  but  these,  he 
plausibly  iir^es,  were  the  faults  of  their 
peculiar  position  and  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  a  candid  and  a  not 
unimportant  admission  made  by  one  of 
the  foremost  —  if  not,  indeed,  the  very 
foremost — men  in  the  Independent  Con¬ 


gregation,  that  the  design  of  the  leaders 
of  Puritanism  was  to  make  the  National 
Church  a  church  according  to  the  Puri- 
tans,  and  not  a  church  according  to  the 
bishops,  or  to  any  council  of  the  State. 

In  this  he  does  not  struggle  against 
the  conclusion  that  they  deserved  to  be 
resisted  as  they  were  resisted  by  the 
Independents,  men  of  bolder  and  broad¬ 
er  views,  who,  in  claiming  liberty  of 
conscience,  claimed  it  not  selfishly  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 
While  candidly  allowing  the  defects  of 
the  Puritans,  however.  Dr.  Vaughan  al¬ 
ways  strenuously,  and  often  successfully, 
contends  that  they  deserve  credit  and 
gratitude  for  the  force  and  vigor  with 
which  they  insisted  on  Scripture  author¬ 
ity,  .and  of  individual  conscience  .as  .against 
both  king  and  church.  C.andid  church¬ 
men,  at  least  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
will,  we  think,  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  in  thus  acting,  the  Puritans,  even 
while  imperfectly  understanding  liberty, 
m.anfully  battled  against  regal  and  priestly 
tyranny.  Without  loving  or  defending 
Puritanism,  it  were  unjust  mot  to  take 
into  consideration  the  causes  th.at  mould¬ 
ed  and  shaped  the  character  and  opinions 
of  these  men,  and  gave  them  courage  in 
a  dark  and  dre.adful  hour  of  the  n.ation’8 
fate.  The  Puritans  had  their  errors,  but 
'  they  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves,  nor, 
in  general,  hypocrites  or  canters,  though 
there  were  some  hypocrites  and  canters 
among  them,  as  there  are  amongst  the 
most  orthodox  churchmen.  Dr.  Vaugh- 
.an  allows  that  they  were  in  many  cases 
open  to  the  imputation  of  spiritual  pride ; 
but  he  contends,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  that  their  profuse  use  of 
scriptural  words  and  phrases  was  not 
wonderful — n.ay,  was  natural — when  the 
English  Bible  had  not  very  long  appeared 
in  print.  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  and  says 
truly,  that  Puritanism  never  could  have 
become  the  great  power  which  it  grew 
to  among  Englishmen  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  hollow  hypocrisy  or  a  sham.  That 
the  doctrines  of  Puritanism  were  occa¬ 
sionally  exaggerated  by  fanatics  or  traves¬ 
tied  by  pious  fools.  Dr.  Vaughan  does  not 
deny :  ne  even  admits  that  there  were 
men  of  little  principle  even  among  their 
leaders ;  but  the  cause  is  not  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  of  by  men  of  this  stamp,  but  by  the 
nobler,  and  grander,  and  better  natures, 
exhibiting  heroic  civil  courage  and  pure 
self-sacrifice. 
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We  have  not  ourselves  any  very  hearty 
sympathy  with  Puritanism,  but  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  rendered 
less  unlovely,  less  austere,  and  less  forbid¬ 
ding  in  these  pages.  The  fact  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Puritanism  embraced  not  only  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  but  much  of  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  the  classes  above  them,  is  no¬ 
where  so -distinctly  and  vividly  brought 
out  as  in  this  volume.  There  were  many 
men  in  this  now  happy  land — men  of  the 
stamp  of  Laud,  or  the  more  vigorous  and 
able  Wentworth — who  looked  aj)proving- 
ly  on  at  the  desperate  deeds  of  the  san¬ 
guinary  Tilly  and  “  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
and  the  Pope,”  as  these  butchers  were 
impiously  called ;  but  the  Puritans  and 
the  Calvinists  of  Scotland  shared  not,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  these  feelings.  The 
Puritans  were  as  deeply  moved  to  indig¬ 
nation  by  the  foreign  as  by  the  home 
policy  of  the  monarch.  They  regarded 
the  events  on  the  Rhine  and  at  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  with  nearly  as  much  indignation  as 
they  looked  on  the  misdeeds  perpetrated 
at  home.  It  was,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  discontent  and  disaffec¬ 
tion  created  by  the  measures  of  Charles 
were  conhned  to  the  Puritan  and  patriot 
parties  alone.  The  discontent,  as  this  vol¬ 
ume  shows,  was  general  among  all  classes, 
excepting  placemen  and  courtiers  ;  and  of 
this  the  evidence  is  accumulating  every 
day  by  independent  inquiries,  such  as  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  made.  Men  of  the  stamp 
of  Lord  John  Manners,  and  romantic 
young  ladies  who  acquire  some  of  their 
notions  of  history  from  novels  written  in 
praise  of  the  chivalry  of  the  cavaliers,  may 
still  talk  of  “  those  horrid  Puritans  but 
the  better  and  more  tolerant  class  of  even 
English  Tories,  whose  ancestors  served 
under  the  standard  of  Charles,  now  gen¬ 
erally  admit  that  there  was  a  moral  ear¬ 
nestness,  an  ardor  of  conviction  about  the 
Puritans  which  renders  a  cause  always  for¬ 
midable,  if  not  always  successful.  Even 
Hume  admits  that  from  the  period  of  the 
murder  of  Buckingham,  Charles  became 
his  own  minister ;  and  the  monarch’s  stiff¬ 
necked  and  stubborn  persistence  in  acting 
on  the  principles  early  instilled  into  his 
mind,  confirmed  by  fresh  evidence  from 
the  State  -  Paper  Office,  prove  that  the 
king’s  own  dogged  and  uncontrollable 
will,  his  personal  interference,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  govern  alone,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  all  bis  misfortunes. 


In  this  volume  it  is  made  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  it  has  ever  been  made  before, 
that  every  concession  made  by  the  mon¬ 
arch  was  made  with  a  reserve  and  reti¬ 
cence  eminently  insincere  and  Jesuitical. 
The  king,  in  truth,  never  made  a  conces¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  the  subject  that  he  did  not 
resolve  to  retract  or  neutralize.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  ruler  of  such  abounding  insin¬ 
cerity  there  could  be  neither  trust  nor 
compromise.  The  autocratic  tendencies 
of  the  monarch  were  fostered  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  queen,  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  courage,  who  was  continually  spur¬ 
ring  her  husband  on  to  play  the  despot’s 
part.  Hence  successive  parliaments  were 
I  called  together  only  to  be  dissolved.  Sir 
.John  Elliot’s  denunciation  of  ministers 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  third  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Petition  of  Right  conceded 
some  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects;  but  the  conduct  of 
Charles  in  regard  to  it  had  still  further 
tended  to  destrty  confidence  between 
king  and  people.  The  king  himself,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  held  in  the  greatest  degree 
accountable  for  all  the  miseries  of  an 
after  time.  In  some  respects  Charles  ap¬ 
pears  more  favorably  in  history  than  his 
j  father,  but  there  was  much  of  the  old 
leaven  in  him.  He  was  very  nearly  as 
obstinate  as  his  father,  and  entertained 
scarcely  a  less  exalted  opinion  of  his  own 
authority.  Of  James  Dr.  Vaughan  says: 

“  But  the  king  was  not  to  be  convinced.  Re¬ 
sistance  to  his  will  was  always  regarded  as  fac¬ 
tious —  as  the  perpetration  of  wrong,  and  of 
wrong  verging  upon  treason  and  impiety.  He 
would  gladly  have  substituted  an  imperial  des¬ 
potism,  based  on  the  civil  law,  in  the  place  of 
the  system  of  liberty  baseil  on  the  English  con- 
stitutien.  Had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  was 
fully  satisfied  that  the  right  to  do  so  was  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
intellectual  and  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
king,  there  was  almost  every  thing  that  could 
tend  to  give  to  such  pretensions  the  appearance 
of  a  grotesque  absurdity.” 

Of  this  grotesqueness  there  was  no 
touch  in  the  composition  of  Charles,  for 
he  was  gr.ave,  gentlemanly,  dignified,  and 
elaborately  ceremonious ;  but  he  was  also 
evasive,  shifty,  and  insincere,  and  pottered 
in  a  double  sense  on  every  momentous 
question.  It  is,  therefore,  truthfully,  and 
with  reason,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  says  that 
distrust  of  royalty  grew  by  degrees  to  bo 
a  prevailing  sentiment.  lie  thus  sums 
up  the  character  of  Charles : 
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“  In  nearly  all  respects  Charles  proved  a  true 
representative  of  the  House  of  Stuart — arbitra¬ 
ry,  obstinate,  insincere,  revengeful.  Great  in¬ 
deed  was  the  discordance  between  the  spirit  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  he  was 
called  upon  to  govern.  On  the  side  of  the  king 
we  see  a  limited  intellect,  of  artiticial  culture, 
coupled  with  a  cold  and  suspicious  temper,  an(l 
with  a  dreamy  and  mystical  worship  of  kingly 
and  priestly  power.  On  the  side  of  the  nation, 
we  see,  in  the  main,  fixed  principles,  the  clear 
hea<l,  and  a  stout  heart,  bent  upon  upholding  the 
national  liberty  and  honor.  So  long  as  sover¬ 
eign  and  subject  shall  be  governed  by  such  ten- 
dencie.s,  there  can  be  little  agreement  between 
them.  Charles  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
his  family  known  to  this  country,  but  the  dan¬ 
gerous  elements  in  his  character  were  of  a  grave 
description,  and  not  to  be  eradicated.” 

The  appeal  to  the  sword,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  man,  though  dangerous,  be¬ 
came  unavoidable ;  and,  after  a  long  life 
spent  in  considering  questions  connected 
with  Engfish  history,  the  author  says : 

“We  feel  no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  the 
Parliamentarians  could  not  wisely  have  taken  a 
course  materially  different.  The  limits  which 
they  sought  to  impose  on  kingly  power  may 
have  been  too  narrow ;  but  with  such  a  mon¬ 
arch,  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  suicidal  in  the  popular  leaders  to  have  ex¬ 
acted  much  less  as  the  basis  of  security  for 
themselves  and  their  adherents.” 

Of  the  Royalist  army  a  fair  and  unprej¬ 
udiced  account  is  given.  They  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  coming  from  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  wdth  here  and  there  a  few 
from  the  middle  ranks.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  unsettled  principles 
and  loose  habits,  their  comm.-inders  young 
men  of  ancient  lineage,  accustomed  to  a 
reveling  self-indulgence  generally  iilcom- 
patible  with  and  often  destructive  of  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  some  were  soldiers  of  fortune 
from  the  wars  of  Germany  or  the  Low 
Countries,  careless  how  they  employed 
their  swords,  and  preying  alike  impartially 
on  friends  and  foes  where  booty  was  the 
object. 

The  Parliamentarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  justly  described  by  uniform 
principles  well  understood,  and  by  objects 
more  distinctly  defined.  There  w’ere 
among  them  some  eminent  peers  .and  sev¬ 
eral  wealthy  land-owners  ;  but  they  were 
especially  recruited  from  among  the  mer¬ 
chants,  traders,  dealers,  and  chapmen  of 
the  towns,  and  a  majority  of  the  stalwart 
yeomanry.  Though  most  of  the  birth 


and  chivalry  of  the  country  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  king,  yet  the*  sinew, 
bone,  and  real  muscle  and  strength  of  the 
nation  ranged  itself  on  the  side,  of  the 
Parli.ament.  On  that  side  were  the  men 
who  appreciated  what  Englishmen  had 
done  in  all  antecedent  time  towards  giv¬ 
ing  a  real  security  to  the  persons  and 
properties  of  Englishmen.  At  first  the 
aim  of  the  leaders  w'as  to  restrain  the 
high  prerogative  notions  of  the  sovereign 
within  constitutional  limits.  Neither  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  nor  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  kingly  office  were- at  first  con¬ 
templated.  Dr.  V aughan  candidly  admits 
this  fact.  The  extreme  measures  which 
stibsequently  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
king  arose  partly  from  the  monarch’s  own 
vacillation  and  untrustworthiness,  partly 
from  the  inordin.ate  desire  to  command  of 
the  Protector,  “  a  man,”  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Burke,  “in  whom  ambition 
had  not  wholly  suppressed  but  only  sus- 

[)ended  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  the 
ove  (as  far  as  it  could  consist  with  his  de¬ 
signs)  of  fair  and  honorable  reputation.” 

There  are  those  who  might  suppose 
that  an  eminent  Nonconformist  divine 
who  has  written  so  strongly,  so  laudably, 
on  the  cases  of  Raleigh  and  Elliot,  and 
others,  who  were  the  victims  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  powerof  James  and  Charles,  and  who 
8ymp,athises  so  deeply,  and  often  so  justly 
with  the  patriots  and  Puritans,  would  speak 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  .as  a  partisan 
taking  a  one-sided  view.  Not  so,  however. 
Dr.  Vaughan  uses  language  befitting  a 
Christian  minister  and  a  gentleman  : 

“  Throughout  these  trying  scenes,  Charles 
acquitted  himself  with  a  self-po.S8e.ssion,  and  a 
natural  dignity,  which  may  well  awaken  our 
admiration  and  our  sympathy.  When  the  fatal 
summons  was  announced,  he  passed  from  the 
end  of  the  gallery  in  Whitehall,  to  the  floor  of 
the  scaffold,  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
wall.  At  some  distance  before  him  were  the 
block,  the  axe,  and  the  executioner  in  a  mask. 
The  platform  was  hung  with  black.  Around  it 
were  several  lines  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Iri 
the  space  beyond  was  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  From  the  distance  to  which  the 
people  were  removed  by  the  military  the  king 
could  not  address  himself  to  them ;  but  he 
delivered  a  short  speech  to  those  who  were  near 
him.  He  declared  that  he  forgave  all  who  were 
concerned  in  bringing  him  to  such  an  end.  He 
did  not  account  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
as  approved  by  the  Parliament  of  England  or 
by  its  people.  He  had  not  been  without  his 
faults,  particularly  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  Strafford ;  but  he  declared  that  the  whole 
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guilt  of  the  Itte  war  rected  with  his  opponents, 
and  not  with  him.  Before  God,  he  could  aver, 
it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  But  the  people 
of  England  would  never  be  happy  until  a  king 
should  be  among  them  possessed  of  the  powers 
which  belong  to  him  by  law ;  until  the  church 
should  be  restored  as  in  former  days ;  nor  until 
men  should  learn  to  admit  that  ‘sovereign 
and  subject  are  clean  different  things  ’ — all  gov¬ 
ernment  being  a  matter  belonging  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ‘  in  nothing  pertaining  to  the  latter.’ 
Having  given  expression  to  these  sentiments — 
sentiments  which  show  that  to  bis  last  moments 
he  could  not  understand  the  position  proper  to 
a  constitutional  sovereign — Charles  conversed 
for  a  little  with  Juxon ;  then  laid  his  neck  upon 
the  block,  gave  the  appointed  signal,  and  at  one 
blow  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body." 

The  retrospect  of  the  reign  is  thus  fair¬ 
ly  given: 

"  Such  was  the  close  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Charles  I.  and  that  portion  of  his  peo- 

Ele  who  would  not  be  governed  according  to 
is  principles.  The  crisis  in  which  the  appeal 
was  to  the  law,  had  been  followed  by  a  crisis 
in  which  appeal  was  to  the  sword,  and  this 
was  t|ie  result.  The  men  who  called  this 
tragic  scene  into  existence  were  of  two  parties 
— the  Independents,  and  the  religious  men  al¬ 
lied  with  them,  in  w'hose  case  the  religious 
motive  was  prominent ;  and  the  Republicans, 
in  whose  mind  the  political  motive,  nurtured 
by  ideas  of  patriotism  derived  from  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  took 
precedence.  But  there  were  both  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Republicans  who  protested  against 
this  extreme  policy;  and  among  those  who 
were  in  the  beginning  of  this  strife,  there 
were  none  to  suspect  such  an  issue.  The 
church,  the  peerage,  the  monarchy — all  are 
prostrate;  the  doom  of  the  misguided  king 
presenting  the  culminating  point  in  this  mem¬ 
orable  series  of  reverses.  Concession  in  time, 
and  in  good  faith,  might  have  prevented  all 
this. 

"  It  should  be  confessed  that  the  men  who 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power 
were  the  men  to  whom  it  rightly  pertained. 
The  appeal  had  been  to  the  sword,  and  the 
sword  had  declared  in  their  favor.  But  their 
final  proceedings  against  the  king  will  ever  be 
variously  judged.  The  execution  of  the  king 
may  have  been  both  an  error  and  a  crime,  but 
the  general  policy  of  thevnen  chargeable  with 
that  deed  was  on  the  whole  rational  and  just. 
They  were  right  in  accounting  Charles  utterly 
untrustworthy.  They  were  right  in  resisting 
the  Presbyterians  at  Westminster  quite  as 
sternly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Cavaliers  at 
Naseby.  Not  to  have  taken  the  latter  course 
would  have  been  a  surrender  of  the  liberty 
they  had  gained,  a  grave  wrong  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  As  we  have  seen,  the  army  under  Fair- 
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fax  and  Cromwell  did  not  consist  of  merce¬ 
naries,  but  of  men  prepared  to  return  to  their 
social  relations  the  moment  the  lilierties  for 
which  they  had  taken  up  arms  should  be  se¬ 
cured.  Power  is  now  in  their  hands ;  and 
they  arc  satisfied  that  it  behooves  them  to  re¬ 
tain  it,  until  they  can  bring  the  Presbyterians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Royalists  on  the 
other,  to  such  terms  as  may  guarantee  a  rea¬ 
sonable  measure  of  equal  lil>crty  to  all  parties. 

"  But  a  revolution  which  has  left  so  little 
from  the  past  is  a  change  which  must  entail 
deep  inquietude  on  the  future.  The-  success¬ 
ful  power  in  such  cases  is  sure  to  include  the 
seeds  of  division  within  itself ;  and  the  van¬ 
quished  power  is  sure  to  be  much  too  strong 
not  to  l)e  aw’are  of  its  strength,  and  too  sensi¬ 
ble  to  injury  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  a 
new  trial  of  that  strength  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  may  seem  to  promise  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  rule,  revolutions,  to  be  safe  and 
permanent,  must  be  based  on  moderation,  and 
on  a  manifest  sense  of  right  and  humanity. 
To  necessitate  such  extreme  forms  of  change 
as  we  have  now'  dcscrilied,  is  to  necessitate  a 
long  continuance  of  bitter  disaffection,  and 
almost  to  insure  the  kind  of  reaction  which 
seems  for  a  while  to  undo  all  that  has  been 
done.  What  we  want  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  is  growth,  and  growth  is  silent  and 
gradual.  But  governments  may  become  so  bad 
as  to  resist  all  ordinary  efforts  towards  im¬ 
provement.  Resistance  in  such  cases  liecomes 
excess,  and  excess  generates  protracted  disor¬ 
ganization  and  suffering." 

Dr.  Vaughan  admits  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  was  not  the 
act  of  the  people  of  England.  Not  more 
than  one  fifth  of  their  number  could  he 
said  to  approve  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  responsibility  rested  W’ith  the  army 
and  with  some  fifty  persons  who  occupied 
the  place  of  the  -five  hundred  assembled 
as  the  Commons  of  England  in  1640.  To 
giv^a  little  more  apparent  authority  to 
its  acts,  the  House  of  Commons  invited 
some  of  the  expelled  members  to  return, 
and  issued  writs  to  those  places  where 
the  influence  of  the  government  was  most 
pow’erful  requiring  new  elections.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  ^he  members 
were  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  but 
not  more  than  half  this  number  were  in 
regular  attendance.  The  military  chiefs, 
however,  insisted  on  the  wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  policy.  To  their  thinking, 
and  probably  they  judged  rightly,  the  only 
choice  they  had  was  between  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  as  this  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  who  would 
inevitably  bring  back  the  old  civil  wrongs 
and  the  old  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
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Revolutions,  as  all  history  proves,  are  I 
almost  uniformly  the  work  of  active,  en- ! 
ergetic,  and  daring  minorities ;  and  no  1 
one  who  looks  at  the  course  of  events  | 
so  lucidly  and  candidly  detailed  by  Dr.  j 
Vaughan,  can  say  that  it  was  otherwise 
in  this  important,  or  as  some  would  say, 
this  deplorable  passage  in  our  national  | 
history.  No  one  who  regarded  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  at  the  earlier  period  of 
the  struggle,  however,  would,  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  probabilities,  have  predicted  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  popular  party.  Allowing  the 
spirit,  sagacity,  civil  ardor,  and  religious  j 
fervor  of  the  leaders — allowing  also  the  I 
full  extent  of  the  civil  and  religious  op- ' 
pression  which  their  followers  endured, ' 
still  the  victims  Avere  but  as  a  small  mi- 1 
nority  compared  with  the  great  mass  of| 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  of  Eng- 1 
land  whose  sympathies  and  feelings,  [ 
though  not  always  over  -  demonstrative, 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  King  and 
the  Cavaliers.  The  influence  of  the  aris-  ■ 
tocracy  and  the  church  were  at  this  period  j 
greater  than  they  have  ever  since  been,  ; 
and  the  Royalists  possessed  advantages  , 
in  organization,  in  military  training,  in 
discipline,  in  credit,  and  in  resources ! 
which  the  Parliamentarians  did  not  at ! 


first  enjoy.  Hut  notwithstanding  these  ^ 
early  impediments,  the  Parliamentarians,  | 
in  the  end,  triumphed  because  they  had  j 
to  deal  with  a  king  who  never  knew 


when  properly  to  yield  or  when  properly 
to  resist.  Now  vacillating  and  obstinate¬ 
ly  resisting,  then  again  comph’ing,  Charles 
never  seems  to  have  ado])te(l  the  right 
course  at  the  right  time.  Ry  his  duidicity 
and  insincerity,  he  deceived  alike  friends 


and  foes.  Hy  his  weakness  he  deadened  I 
the  enthusiasm  and  abated  the  ho])#s  of 
his  followers.  Well  has  Rochefoucauld  I 


said,  “  II  n’y  a  qu’un  seul  defaut  qu’on 
ne  sauraient  jamais  corriger,  e’est  la  fail- ' 
lease.”  Weakness,  too,  is  generally  ac-  j 
companied  by  duplicity ;  .and  in  the  sci- i 
ence  of  insincerity  the  monarch  proved 
himself  a  perfect  master.  When  men 
lose  confidence  in  the  leader  of  a  cause, 
the  cause  itself  is  generally  doomed  to 
disaster.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
king,  too,  to  be  opposed  to  a  man  of  a 
deep  and  sagacious  mind,  who  from  the 
beginning  enjoyed  and  retained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  followers,  and  was  at  all 
times  distinguished  by  sagacity,  vigor, 
firmness,  and  inflexibility.  The  author 
of  this  history  has  so  long  reflected  on  the 


character  of  Cromwell,  and  has  written 
in  time  long  past,  and  when  he  had  no 
backer  whatever,  so  much  concerning  the 
great  Protector,  in  the  very  same  spirit 
that  he  writes  now,  that  we  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  change  or  mqdify  his  estimate 
of  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  ruler, 
and  the  man  Avhom  he  vindicated  thirty 
years  ago,  in  1864,  when  so  much  new 
matter  has  been  reve.aled  to  the  world, 
sustaining  and  fortifying  his  earlier  and 
almost  solitary  estimate.  That  the  author 
entirely  sympathises  with  and  greatly  ad¬ 
mires  Cromwell,  there  can  not  be  a  doubt ; 
but  in  no  part  of  his  work  does  he  go  the 
length  of  making  him  an  idol  as  Macau- 
l.ay  does  William  III.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  Dr.  Vaughan  treads  on  very 
dangerous  ground  in  maintaining  that 
Cromwell  became  an  arbitrary  ruler  from 
“  the  necessities  of  his  position.”  If  the 
j)lea  of  necessity  be  thus  put  forward  in 
justific.ation,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  that 
which  must  be,  and  can  not  be  otherwise 
— which  is  but  the  euphemism  for  inevi¬ 
table  fate ;  and  the  tyrants  and  scourgers 
of  the  earth  at  all  times — whether  past, 
or  present,  or,  unhappily,  to  come — desire 
to  have  no  better  doctrine  to  sustain  their 
iniquities.  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  worst,  the 
most  personally  aggressive,  and  the  most 
dangerous  and  wicked  portion  of  his  self¬ 
ish  career,  hypocritically  and  mendacious¬ 
ly  m.aintained  that  he  also  had  only 
become  an  arbitrary  ruler  from  “  the 
necessities  of  his  position.”  The  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  dcspot\  position  arc,  as  a 
great  judge  said  of  equity,  (as  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  strictness  of  common  law,) 
long  or  short  as  suits  a  lord  chancellor’s 
convenience  or  conscience,  or  peradven- 
ture  the  length  of  his  lord8hij)’s  foot. 
The  doctrine  of  necessity  is,  in  truth,  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  one,  and  has  been 
made  by  the  Napoleonic,  historian,  M. 
Thiers,  to  cover  every  enormity,  however 
hateful.  There  is  unfortunately  among 
the  vulgar  herd  of  men  of  all  nations 
and  times  a  desire  to  pay  almost  di¬ 
vine  honors  to  triumphant  success  and  to 
the  swift  and  irresistible  predominance  of 
a  mere  stratocracy.  This  disposition  and 
feeling  of  the  masses  has  been  greatly 
whetted  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  panegyrics  on 
what  he  calls,  in  his  Life  of  Fredtrick 
//.,  the  veracities.  But  tyranny  and  sla¬ 
very  are  not  the  less  evils  because  they 
are  christened  with  a  softer  name.  A 
great  orator  and  patriot,  Grattan,  in 
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speaking  of  the  downfall  of  the  first 
Bonaparte,  said:  “If  a  prince  takes  Ven¬ 
ice,  we  are  indignant ;  but  if  he  seizes  on 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  stands  covered 
wdth  the  blood  of  millions,  and  the  spoils 
of  half  mankind,  our  indignation  ceases  ; 
vice  becomes  gigantic,  conquers  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  mankind  begin  by  won¬ 
der  and  conclude  by  worship.”  Expres¬ 
sions  of  this  kind,  “necessities  of  posi¬ 
tion,”  are  now  to  be  especially  eschewed ; 
for  let  ns  remember  that  there  is  again  an 
empire  in  F ranee,  and  an  emperor  whose 
desires  are  the  only  rule  of  his  public  and 
private  conduct. 

There  is,  however,  little  or  no  analogy. 
Dr.  Vaughan  would  prob.ably  contend, 
between  the  characters  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  I.  Cromwell’s  was  certainly 
no  vulgar  nature.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  by  fortune,  and  by  education, 
and  always  associated  with  gentlemen. 
He  was  not  born  among  Corsican  ban¬ 
dits  nor  cradled  in  the  chicanery  of  a 

?etit  procurcur,  half  pirate,  half  attorney. 

'here  may  have  been  a  lurking  personaii- 
ty  jn  the  ambition  of  Cromwell,  but  there 
M’as  in  it  also  a  far  larger  substratum  of 
patriotism  and  public  duty.  Napoleon’s 
ambition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alto¬ 
gether  selfish  and  purely  personal.  He 
w’ished  not  merely  to  rule  and  subdue 
France,  but  to  rule  and  subdue  Europe, 
to  amaze,  to  dazzle,  and  to  overpower 
every  will  but  his  own  Lawless  and  impe¬ 
rious  one.  He  had  no  sympathies  with 
race  or  country  ;  and  4f  he  held  no  nation 
bad  rights  but  France,  it  was  not  that  he 
cared  a  rush  for  France,  but  because  he 
was  the  absolute  master  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  and  made  them  and  their 
military  qualities  his  instruments  for  the 
subjugation  of  other  lands.  Napoleon 
made  himself  Emperor  of  France,  made 
his  son  King  of  Horne,  made  his  son-in- 
law  Viceroy  of  Italy,  made  his  brother- 
in-law  King  of  Naples,  made  his  brothers 
Kings  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Westphalia, 
and  made  his  government  a  military  gov¬ 
ernment  “in  much  like  the  Homan  legions 
in  Home’s  worst  time,  Italica  or  Hapax, 
responsible  to  nothing,  nor  God,  nor 
man.”  Cromwell  did  ’  nothing  of  this 
kind ;  and  though  he  went  beyond  the 
law  and  felt  himself  above  it,  yet  he 
ruled  this  land  with  equity  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Even  when  he  marched  a  tile  of 
soldiers  to  the  House,  and  said  to  the 
Speaker,  “  Hemove  that  bauble,”  he  re- 
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tainod  the  forms  of  legal  government. 
He  confiscated  no  Cavaliers’  lands ;  nay, 
he  even  settled  pensions  on  the  widows 
and  children  of  gentlemen  who  died 
fighting  against  him.  Cromwell,  unlike 
the  modern  tyrant,  respected  treaties  and 
kept  his  w6rd  as  a  gentleman.  He  shot 
none  of  the  Stuart  fttnily,  direct  or  col¬ 
lateral,  in  the  ditch  at  Deptford,  as  the 
Duke  d’Eiighien  was  shot  in  the  f  )S3e  at 
Vincennes.  Ireland  and  Scotland  became 
quiet  under  his  sway,  and  we  gained  by 
his  efforts  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk. 

Pareere  suhjectis^  dehellare  superhos, 
was  his  motto.  Ho  kept  France  and 
Spain  in  check,  but  admitted  the  United 
Provinces  to  an  equal  alliance.  He  pro¬ 
tected  the  Protestants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  warned  the  minister  of 
France  that  if  the  Vaudois  were  perse¬ 
cuted,  he  would  hold  him  and  his  master 
responsible.  The  whole  business  of  the 
nation  passed  through  his  hands.  He 
ruled  the  army,  the  navy,  the  law,  the 
church,  and  guided  the  general  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  He 
sought  out  with  great  solicitude  and  se¬ 
lection — to  use  the  language  of  liurke — 
and  even  from  the  party  most  opposite  to 
his  designs,  men  of  weight  and  decorum 
of  character;  men  unstained  with  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  times,  and  with  hands  not 
fouled  with  confiscation  and  sacrilege. 
He  chose  Hale  for  chief  justice,  though 
that  great  lawyer  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  or  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
his  government.  The  answer  of  Crom¬ 
well  was,  that  since  he  did  not  approve 
his  title,  all  he  required  of  him  was  to 
administer  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his 
pure  sentiments  and  unspotted  character 
that  justice  without  which  human  society 
can  not  subsist.  He  said  it  was  not  his 
particular  government,  but  civil  order  it¬ 
self  which  he  wished  the  judge  to  sup¬ 
port,  Here  shone  the  pure  patriot  above 
the  dynastic  and  selfish  egotist  of  modern 
times,  with  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  com¬ 
pare  Cromwell.  Cromwell,  too,  wished 
to  reform  the  law,  to  secure  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
He  clearly  saw  that  Popery,  in  its  full 
and  swelling  Ultramontane  development, 
was  inconsistent  w’ith  all  civil  freedom 
and  all  good  government,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  held  that  England  could  only  be 
great  as  a  Protestant  power. 

Under  his  short  sway,  instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  navy  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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war  in  1654,  he  ordered  all  the  ships  to 
he  repaired  and  put  into  good  condition, 
lie  further  ordered  new  ships  to  bo  built, 
and  filled  the  storehouses  and  magazines 
with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  fleet,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  time  of  the  greatest 
danger.  lie  procured  an  annual  grant  of 
£400,000  for  the  expense  of  the  navy, 
which  .at  his  death,  in  1658,  consisted  of 
double  the  number  of  ships  existing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  ■ 

The  reasons  of  the  policy  of  Cromwell 
are  thus  ingeniously,  though  we  believe 
in  the  main  correctly  given  : 

“  It  is  not  possible  that  a  correct  judgment 
should  l>e  formed  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Cromwell  in  these  proceedings,  without  a 
careful  attention  to  the  character  and  relations 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  at 
tliat  time  divided.  The  Independents  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  with  Cromwell,  and  they 
were  esj)eeially  strong  in  the  army,  both  among 
officers  and  men.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Royalists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  rigid  Ile- 

[mblicans,  who  were  severally  bent  on  cstab- 
Lshing  their  resjjective  schemes,  all  of  Which, 
either  intrinsically  or  from  circumstances,  were 
so  many  schemes  of  tyranny.  Cromwell  resist¬ 
ed  all  these  combinations,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
tlie  minority  through  England  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  rule,  and  especially  by  means  of 
tlie  army.  The  language  of  the  Protector  in 
so  doing  was :  The  majority  of  the  old  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  Stuarts  are  in  no  temper  to  be 
very  considerate  about  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  either  civil  or  religious,  if  once  in  a 

Ksition  to  return  to  their  old  courses ;  the 
csbyterians,  for  the  greater  part,  have  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  the  great  cause  of  civil 
right,  and  disposed  to  set  up  an  ecclesiastical 
machinery  not  a  whit  less  oppressive  than 
tliat  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors,  and  would 
at  once  hail  a  Stuart  king  who  should  promise 
them  power  in  that  form ;  while  the  Rt^publi- 
cans,  if  in  theory  more  favorable  to  freedom, 
being  so  small  a  minority,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  retain  a.sccndaney  for  a  month  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  miserable  hypocrisy  of  up¬ 
holding  the  iron  rule  of  a  military  oligarchy 
under  the  specious  name  of  a  commonwealth. 
Cromwell  maintained  accordingly,  and  with 
manifest  justice,  that  for  the  present,  an  en¬ 
lightened  ri'gard  to  the  interest  of  the  nation 
required  that  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  complete  success  of 
any  one  of  these  parties,  and  to  balance  them 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  last 
to  some  common  ground  of  settlement.  Ilis 
experiments  in  convening  his  several  parlia¬ 
ments  were  all  designed  to  facilitate  such  an 
adjustment  of  differences  by  mutual  conces¬ 
sion  os  should  be  most  in  accordance,  in  the 
circumstances,  with  mutual  right  and  duty. 
Unhappily,  in  bis  time,  the  enmities  of  the 


several  factions  were  not  to  be  so  far  control¬ 
led,  cither  by  reason  or  humanity,  as  to  allow 
the  country  to  realize  the  prosperity  and  great¬ 
ness  which  it  might  have  derived  from  his 
large  and  equitable  policy.” 

The  following  reni.arks  fairly  sum  up 
the  great  merits  of  the  Protector  : 

“  When  Cromwell  spoke,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  of  not  having  sought  the  position  which 
he  filled,  he  no  doubt  spoke  what  was  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  Every  signal  service  he  had 
rendered  opened  the  way  before  him  to  some¬ 
thing  higher.  The  successive  proofs  of  his 
transcendent  capacity  were  the  steps  which, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  must  have  rais¬ 
ed  him  by  degrees  to  some  such  place  as  was 
at  length  assigned  to  him.  By  every  step, 
moreover,  in  his  spontaneous  career,  he  be¬ 
came  more  committed  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  more  bound,  by  the  law  ot  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  to  uphold  that  cause.  Such  a  man,  once 
entered  on  such  a  course,  could  not  look  back. 
It  would  have  been  self  destruction  to  have 
done  so.  The  more  he  did,  the  more  power¬ 
ful  he  needed  to  become  if  his  advanced 
ground  was  to  be  safe  ground.  Ambition 
might  have  disposed  him  to  look  thus  higher 
and  higher  still ;  but  apart  from  all  selfishness 
in  that  form,  circumstances  made  it  im])era- 
tive  that  his  history  should  la*  of  that  com- 

1)lcxion ;  and  the  instincts  of  his  nature  must 
lavc  prompted  him  to  adjust  himself  to  those 
circumstances, 

“  No  English  sovereign  has  governed  Eng¬ 
land  more  constitutionally,  none  so  liberally 
as  Cromwell  would  have  governed  it,  had  the 
men  of  his  generation  been  more  men  of  his 
own  order.  In  his  mind  we  see  the  England 
not  merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  a  day  still 
to  come,  lie  was  a  man  of  his  own  age  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  be  its  leader.  But  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance  of  his  age  to  have  to  bear 
the  penalty  commonly  awaiting  men  who  be¬ 
come  offenders  in  that  form.  It  was  in  his 
heart  to  have  governed  justly,  humanely,  mag¬ 
nanimously.  But  the  men  about  him  were 
wanting  in  the  large  thought,  and  in  the 
large-heartedness,  without  which  it  was  not 
possible  that  his  policy  should  be  realized.” 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Cromwell  came  into  a  heritage  of  di¬ 
vision  and  disorder,  when  men’s  minds 
were  exaeerbated  with  civil  and  religious 
animosities.  He  had  to  combat  by  his 
own  energies  the  cankers  and  contentions 
incident  to  a  long  civil  war.  Ur.  Vaughan 
admits  that  many  of  his  acts  are  indefen¬ 
sible  on  the  strict  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  but  he  urges  tliat  it  is  unjust 
to  judge  a  revolutionary  and  exceptional 
period  by  the  every-day  rules  prevailing 
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in  ordinary  times.  It  shonld  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  the  king  was  vanquished 
and  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the 
struggle  was  not  over.  Far  from  it. 
There  w’as  conspiracy,  intrigue,  and  plot¬ 
ting,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
the  Protector  should  be  armed  at  all 
points.  Dr.  Vaughan  undisguisedly  sym¬ 
pathises  w'ith  the  adherents  of  Cromwell, 
and  w’e  do  not  say  that  he  is  wrong. 
Cromwell  sueceedeii  to  the  burden  of 
power  because  he  was  believ’ed  to  be  the 
most  vigorous  and  fitting  man  to  save 
England  from  anarchy.  lie  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  great  and  vigorous  ruler. 
He  raised  the  nation  from  the  prostrate 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
James  and  Charles,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  our  country  became  feared  and 
respected  in  every  court  and  cabinet  of 
Europe. 

The  struggle  between  the  Stnarts  and 
the  people  of  England  was  terminated  by 
the  Revolution  of  1088.  The  moderate 
form  of  that  revolution  may  be  attributed 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to 
the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  well-balanced 
intellect  of  William  himself.  “The  so¬ 
cial  influences,”  says  Dr. Vaughan,  “  which 
restrained  this  great  settlement  within 
moderate  limits,  and  made  it  permanent, 
were  hereditary  rank  and  religious  con¬ 
viction.”  With  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  volume  appropriately  closes,  but  there 
are  chapters  on  the  national  progress  since 
that  period.  Generally  speaking,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  chapter  on  Social 
Life.  The  growth  of  our  population,  the 
progress  of  the  revenue,  the  state  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  w’oolen  and  cotton  trades, 
our  bad  roads,  the  progress  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Sheffield,  the  pack-horse,  the 
wagon,  and  the  stage  coach,  are  all  admi¬ 
rably  traced ;  but  as  the  w'ork  is  sure  to 
speedily  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  chapter  on  the  Army, 
and  more  especially  the  chapter  on  the 
Navy,  should  be  increased  and  rendered 
more  complete  by  the  insertion  of  addi¬ 
tional  matter.  Few  know  better  than  Dr. 
Vaughan  that  one  of  the  chief  claims  of 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  gratitude  of  English- 
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men  is  that  he  laid  the  foundation  and  set¬ 
tled  the  construction  of  the  navv.  Eliza 
beth  also  augmented  the  salaries  of  her 
naval  officers,  and  continued  the  good 
work  commenced  by  her  father.  She  is¬ 
sued  orders  for  preserving  timber  fit  for 
ship-building,  caused  her  magazines  to  be 
filled  w’ith  stores,  and  ordered  many  pieces 
of  brass  and  iron  cannon  to  be  cast.  There 
W’as  no  sovereign  more  prudent  in  the  out¬ 
lay  of  money  ;  yet  in  1580,  in  order  to 
augment  her  maritime  force,  her  Majesty 
settled  a  part  of  her  revenue  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  supply  of  the  navy,  amounting  to 
nine  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

A  less  warlike  sovereign  than  James 
never  occupied  the  throne,  yet  he  expend¬ 
ed  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  on  our 
dockyards,  exclusive  of  timber  from  the 
royal  forests  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

What  Cromw’ell  did  in  this  respect  wo 
have  already  show’n.  His  care  of  the  navy 
and  jealousy  of  England’s  flag  show  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  rulers  and  statesmen,  as  he  was 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers, 
whom  England  has  produced.  Even 
James  II.,  who  w.as  a  sailor  king,  did  his 
duty  in  this  regard,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  reports  of  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  J. 
Nasborough.  From  1688  to  1863  this 
system  of  fostering  the  navy  continued, 
and  w’oe  to  England  when  any  disastrous 
influence  shall  introduce  any  other  pol¬ 
icy  ! 

We  felicitate  Dr.  Vaughan  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  labors.  In  illustrating  his 
thesis  on  the  influence  of  race  and  reli¬ 
gion,  he  has  given  the  solidcst  proofs  of 
an  investigating,  truthful,  and  learned 
spirit.  Though  a  Dissenter,  he  is  a  man 
of  the  largest  views  and  most  liberal  feel¬ 
ings.  Though  a  priest — or  as  his  people 
would  say,  a  pastor — he  has  not  allowed 
his  sacred  calling  to  obliterate  in  any  iota 
his  feelings  as  an  Englishman,  a  scholar, 
or  a  gentleman.  His  volumes  need  not 
our  commendation.  They  will  speak,  if 
once  opened,  in  language  that  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  ami  relished  alike  by  gentle  and 
simple.  K. 
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In  the  museum  of  the  United  Service, 
Whitehall,  lectures  are  frequently  deliver¬ 
ed  on  subjects  interesting  to  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  arms,  or  devote 
their  services  to  the  Koval  Navy.  Stran¬ 
gers  also  are  admitted  to  the  lectures,  by 
an  order  from  a  member ;  and  ladies  not 
unfrequently  honor  the  lecturer  with  their 
presence.  Heading  lately  some  speech  on 
military  duties  and  discipline,  addressed 
to  Volunteers,  I  was  reminded  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  which  I  heard  some  time  ago.  at  the 
United  Service  Museum,  upon  the  military 
and  sanitary  institutions  of  the  Roman 
armies  and  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  legions,  by  J.  Bird,  Esq.,  m.d.f.r.c.p. 
What  I  can  remember  of  this  valuable 
lecture  may  be  useful  to  some  readers  of 
The  Insure  Hour. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  a  com¬ 
parison  drawn  between  the  state  of  war¬ 
fare  and  military  tactics  as  they  exist  in 
our  own  days,  and  as  they  formerly  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  economy  of  the  most  warlike 
and  most  victorious  of  ancient  nations,  the 
Romans.  The  lecturer  began  by  stating 
that  the  Rom.'ui.s,  who  remained  invincible 
for  nearly  nine  centuries,  were  “  good  sol¬ 
diers”  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word  ;  that  is,  they  took  pains  and  trouble 
to  learn  the  details  of  their  profession, 
they  attended  to  little  things,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  small  details  well  considered  and 
well  acted  upon,  produce  great  and  im¬ 
portant  results. 

The  Romans  had  also  their  military 
literature,  and  he  quoted  several  names  of 
writers  whose  works  are  unfortunately 
now  quite  lost ;  still,  how'ever,  enough 
has  been  preserved  to  show  many  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  governed  their 
service. 

The  Romans  learned  much  of  their  art 
of  war  from  the  Greeks;  their  writers 
quoted  frequently  from  Greek  authors, 
and  were  always  wide  awake  to  improve¬ 
ment  ;  whenever  and  wherever  they  saw 
any  thing  better  than  what  they  had 
already  got  in  their  own  system,  they  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  it.  Their  chief  suc- 


cess,  however,  depended  upon  “disci¬ 
pline,”  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 
Since  their  time,  the  modes  of  actual 
fighting  have  been  much  changed ;  the 
Romans  had  no  gunpowder ;  but  even 
though  gunpowder  is  so  much  used  in  our 
own  time,  genuine  downright  courage,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  “  pluck,” gains  the 
day  with  us,  as  it  did  formerly  with  the 
Romans.  Being  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
they  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
recruits.  In  our  own  times,  the  best  re¬ 
cruits  are  young,  strong,  and  active  men, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  and  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  country ;  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  hard  work,  not  exposed 
to  city  temptations,  and  accustomed  to 
frugal  diet,  they  find  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  better  oft’  as  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  than  as  clowns  at  the  plow -tail. 
The  recruits  from  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  luxury  more  or 
less,  their  systems  are  enTeebled  by  the 
habits  most  of  them  have  necessarily  con¬ 
tracted,  and  in  consequence  they  sooner 
break  down  under  hardships.  As  with 
us,  so  with  the  Romans,  they  made  a 
point  of  choosing  their  recruits  from  the 
country,  rejecting  those  from  the  towns 
and  populous  districts ;  for,  as  a  Roman 
military  writer  tells  us,  “An  army  was 
never  victorious  that  did  not  take  pains 
with  its  recruits.”  Again,  “A  recruit 
should  be  taught  that  good  conduct  meets 
with  its  reward  ;”  and  also,  he  says,  that 
“self-respect  and  self-reliance  prevent 
ftight,  and  gains  victory.” 

After  the  recruits  had  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice,  they  were  daily  trained  to  hard  work, 
endurance,  and  fatigue,  till  they  were  tit 
to  enter  the  ranks  as  “  passed  men.” 

The  Chinese  still  kee])  up  this  custom, 
and  make  their  men  work  harder  as  re¬ 
cruits,  than  they  would  ever  be  called  to 
do  in  actual  service. 

Even  among  the  highest  class  of  Ro¬ 
man  oflicers,  strict  discipline  was  main¬ 
tained,  and  each  had  his  allotted  duty  to 
perform  ;  and  this  duty  he  was  expected 
to  know  well.  The  array  was  as  iniscel- 
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laneous  as  our  own ;  they  had  heavy-arm¬ 
ed  men,  and  light-armed  men,  each  dif¬ 
ferently  equipped,  with  helmets,  cuirass, 
greaves,  short  swords,  (like  the  Spanish 
swords  of  the  present  day,)  with  long 
javelins  to  resist  cavalry,,or  to  be  used  as 
rojectiles,  and  with  short  javelins  for 
and-to-hand  combat.  They  had  foreign 
troops,  cavalry,  archers,  slihgers,  engi¬ 
neers,  medical  oflicers,  and  inspectors  over 
each  and  every  department.  They  had  a 
commissariat  department,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  select  good  positions  for  camps,  to 
order  the  arrangement  of  those  camps, 
and  especially  to  see  that  both  man  and 
beast  were  well  supplied  M’ith  necessaries ; 
we  therefore  find  that  the  men  had  “  wood 
in  winter,  water  in  abundance  in  summer, 
and  corn,  wine,  and  vinegar  at  all  times.” 
They  were  marched  off  at  early  morning, 
never  exposed,  if  possible,  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  at  mid-day,  nor  to  marshy  vapors 
at  night.  In  summer  and  autumn,  their 
camping  ground  Avas  frequently  changed, 
to  avoid  the  necessary  accumulation  of! 
filth,  and  pure  water  was  above  all  things  ' 
al^yays  provided ;  for  they  regarded  “  bad 
W’ater  as  a  sort  of  poison,  and  a  cause  of 
epidemic  disease.”  Besides  all  this,  they 
accumulated  stores  in  their  cities,  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  army  in  time  of  neces¬ 
sity  ;  for,  as  a  Roman  writer  remarks, 
“  Famine  is  a  more  w’anton  destroyer 
than  the  sw’ord.”  When,  moreover,  in 
camp,  their  muscular  condition  was  at- ! 
tended  to,  by  means  of  frequent  march¬ 
ings  and  drillings.  Why,  then,  need  we 
wonder  that  soldiers  so  well  looked  after, 
so  well  fed,  and  so  well  trained,  should  | 
prove  themselves  conquerors  in  the  day 
of  battle,  against  undisciplined  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations? 

Very  many  of  our  military  customs 
are  copies  of  those  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Romans  long  ago ;  and  wh.at  we 
call  the  new  science  of  “  Military  Hygi¬ 
ene,”  was  fully  understood  and  acted  on ' 
by  the  Roman  commanders,  in  nearly  all 
its  essential  details.  The  engineer  officers 
of  the  Roman  armies  were  W'ell  trained  in 
their  profession.  Their  great  object  was 
always  to  choose  good  and  commanding 
positions ;  they  always  took  advantage  of 
high  ground,  of  a  wood  in  front,  and  of  a 
morass  in  the  rear,  etc. ;  they  planned  and 
executed  their  fortifications  with  skill. 
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They  made  their  ramparts  high,  and  their 
ditches  deep  and  easily  flooded  with 
water,  to  prevent  the  mining  operations 
of  the  enemy.  They  covered  tfic  wood¬ 
work  of  their  doors  and  gates  with  plates 
of  iron  and  thick  leather,  to  save  them 
from  fire,  and  they  erected  a  formidable 
portcullis  on  any  important  approach  to 
a  fort.  They  carefully  stored  away  pro¬ 
visions,  fuel,  provender,  etc.,  in  their  for¬ 
tified  cities,  and  above  all,  abundance  of 
bitumen,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  besides  an 
iron  apparatus  for  heating  these  terrible 
fiery  destroyers  of  life,  and  of  the  war 
engines  of  the  besiegers.  Docs'  the  reader 
require  to  know  how  these,  as  well  as  the 
burning  pitch,  etc.,  were  brought  into 
operation  ?  let  him  read  the  writings  of 
Josephus  •  and  others,  and  he  will  see 
what  formidable  weapons  of  destruction 
they  were. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  kept  up  their 
system  of  discipline,  and  their  strictness 
in  choosing  recruits,  their  armies  were 
victorious  over  all ;  but  when  the  days  of 
effeminacy  and  luxury  arrived  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  army  caught  the  infection  ;  the 
soldiers  began  to  complain  of  the  weight 
of  their  arms  and  their  accoutrements, 
the  insufficiency  of  their  diet,  and  of  the 
frequency  of  drill.  They  became  idle, 
dissected,  and  grumblers  ;  bad  recruits 
were  taken,  who  turned  out  worse  than 
useless.  “The  name  of  Legion  yet  re¬ 
mained,  but  its  strength  and  vigor  was 
gone.”  Tlieymet  in  battle  array  the 
wild  hordes  of  the  Goths ;  tliey  came  face 
to  face  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Huns ;  they  lost  “  their  self  confidence, 
w'hich  gains  victory,”  they  turned,  they 
fled,  and  Rome  was  lost. 

The  lecturer  concluded  his  admirable 
address  (of  which  this  is  but  an  abstract) 
by  applying  the  lesson  learnt  from  the 
history  of  the  Roman  armies  to  our  own 
times,  and  by  impressing  on  his  audience, 
as  regards  the  Volunteer  movement  which 
has  now  gained  ground  in  our  own  fa¬ 
vored  land,  among  those  who  have  honor, 
life,  and  property  to  defend,  and  who 
nobly  stand  up  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
common  cause,  the  Roman  maxim,  which 
is  as  much  English  as  Roman,  that  “  con¬ 
stant  and  well-considered  preparation  for 
war  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.” 
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Madagascae  is  a  land  of  wonders.  To 
its  vast  size,  its  advantageous  position, 
navigable  rivers,  capacious  harbors,  rich 
mines,  and  wonderful  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions — amid  whose  tropic  lu.turiauce  the 
fire-fly  flits — it  adds  an  unparalleled  ex¬ 
tent  of  malarious  and  death  dealing  coast. 
For  a  considerable  time  past  the  eyes  of! 
Christendom  have  been  fixed  upon  the 
noble  conduct  of  its  Christian  confessors, 
who,  from  the  depth  of  the  most  degrad¬ 
ing  immorality,  have  been  lifted  by  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  into  such  sublime  heights  of 
spiritual  devotion  that  they  have  sustain¬ 
ed  a  persecution,  which,  for  duration  and 
severity,  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the 
early  struggles  between  the  Roman  power 
and  the  nascent  Christianity.  On  August 
23d,  1801,  the  terrible  persecutor  Raua- 
valona  died ;  and  on  the  same  day,  not 
without  a  struggle,  which  might  have 
issued  in  bloodshed  but  for  the  wise  pre¬ 
cautions  of  his  att.ached  friends,  her  son 
the  Prince  Rakoto  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Radama  II.  In  afiy 
other  country  he  tvould  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  illegitimate,  having  been  born 
much  too  long  for  legitimacy  after  the 
death  of  Radama  I. ;  but  the  peculiar 
laws  (jf  Madagascar  regarded  him  as  the 
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son  of  his  mother’s  husband.  While  yet 
young  he  had  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  persecuted  Christians,  and  formed  an 
attachment  to  them  which  continued  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  period  of  their  trial.  Ry  na¬ 
ture  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  the 
sight  of  suflering  affected  him.  lie  be¬ 
came  the  friend  of  all  the  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  in 
their  defense.  Ilis  motner’s  cruelty  gave 
abundant  occasion  for  his  exercise  of 
mercy ;  but  above  all  the  injured  and 
oppressed,  the  Christians  were  the  objects 
of  his  greatest  sacrifices  and  efforts.  lie 
rose  at  midnight  and  traveled  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  rescue  them.  When  his 
own  means  were  comparatively  small, 
they  w'ere  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the 
needy  whom  persecution  liad  made  de¬ 
pendent  exiles.  But  during  all  this  time 
he  never  professed  himself  a  Christian  in 
that  deeper  sense  which  those  who  taught 
the  Malagasy  Christianity  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  alone  entitling  a  man  to  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  He  seemed  to  believe 
in  ChristianiVy  ;  he  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  did  not  yield  his  own 
heart  to  the  truth.  The  strange  love  of 
the  royal  tigress  for  her  offspring  led  her 
to  allow  through  him  such  suspension  of 
her  executions  as  no  one  else  had  dared. 
But  that  love  might  not  alw’ays  be  the 
same  ;  yet  he  braved  the  risks.  Who  can 
wonder  that  when,  on  his  mother’s  death, 
this  prince,  so  rich  in  promise,  ascended 
the  tnrone,  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Even  the 
heathen  party,  who  w’ere  growing  weary 
under  the  awful  yoke  of  suspicion  and 
exaction,  and  disgusted  with  the  cries  of 
misery  and  the  sight  of  blood,  seem  to 
have  made  no  great  resistance  to  his  ac¬ 
cession.  The  party  of  Ramboasalama, 
the  other  claimant  of  the  throne,  was  too 
insignificant  to  disturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  With  characteristic  humanity 
tne  new  king  was  content  to  banish  his 
rival  to  his  own  estates,  together  with 
some  of  his  most  determined  adherents  ; 
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and  the  succession  was  accomplished  with 
as  little  bloodshed  as  it  could  have  been 
in  Eua;land  itself ;  so  that  even  the  eldest 
'son  of  the  banished  rival  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  nobles  at  the  coronation.  The 
sun  had  not  set  upon  the  day  of  his  ac* 
cession  until  Radama  II.  had  proclaimed 
equal  protection  and  freedom  of  worship 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  j 
prison  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  i 
captives  for  conscience  w’ere  set  free.  I 
Officers  were  dispatched  to  pestilential  ] 
districts,  where  many  were  wearing  ont  | 
life  in  hopeless  banishment;  and  soon  the 
astonished  people  of  the  capital  gazed  on  i 
the  wan  and  wasted  figures  of  friends 
who  had  long  since  been  reckoned  with 
the  dead.  All  was  rejoicing.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  am¬ 
bassadors  :  first  its  revered  and  trusted 
friend,  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  who  was  j 
not  only  the  historian  of  the  country,  but ; 
had  hazarded  his  life  during  the  reign  of  j 
the  (jneen  in  three  successive  visits  to  ^ 
the  land  of  death  ;  and  who  now,  though  | 
far  from  young,  was  ready  as  ever  for 
the  Master’s  service  'then  si.x  missionaries, 
three  of  them  specially  qualified  for  the  ' 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
W’ork  of  education,  and  the  management 
of  the  printing  press.  Subsequently  four 
more  were  sent,  with  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  various  departments  of  the  work. 
Nor  were  these  alone.  Popery,  availing 
itself  of  the  universal  liberty,  had  its 
agents  immediately  on  the*  field  in  yet 
greater  numbers.  The  catholic-hearted 
Bishop  of  Mauritius,  acknowledging  the 
prior  claims  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  visited  thd  capital,  and  had 
borne  his  witness  to  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  labored  there  before. 
Others  were  preparing  to  enter.  The 
king  had  given  permission  to  all  foreign¬ 
ers  who  would  abide  by  the  laws  to  re¬ 
side  in  his  dominions.  Representatives 
of  England  and  France  had  proceeded  to 
the  capital,  and  offered  their  congratula¬ 
tions;  and  our  ow’n  gracious  sovereign 
had  written  to  the  king  an  autograph 
letter,  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.  After  thirteen  months  his 
coronation  took  place  on  September  23(1, 
1802,  at  which  the  representatives  of 
France  and  England  were  present.  A 
large  number  of  the  native  Christians 
and  their  pastors  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place.  Many  improvements  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  made.  The  king  had  deter- 
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mined  on  the  abolition  of  domestic  sla¬ 
very;  and  free  trade  with  all  nations 
had  become  by  his  will  the  law  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  But  while  “  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,”  and  none  moved  his 
tongue  against  the  young  monarch,  his 
own  character  was  rapidly  undergoing 
change  of  a  nature  the  most  fatal ;  an<l 
there  were  some  who  saw,  with  pain  and 
fear,  that  some  of  the  changes  had  been 
made  too  rapidly  for  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Even  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  looked 
with  almost  a  father’s  fondness  on  his 
royal  protege^  hinted  some  measure  of 
alann.  Cloinls  were  gathering,  very  soon 
to  burst  in  destruction  upon  the  idol  of 
the  hour. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  those 
who  have  home  adversity  best  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  amongst  the  least  prejmred 
for  the  right  use  of  prosperity  ;  and  lia- 
dama  11.  has  been  added  to  the  number 
of  exemplars  of  this  trite  truth.  Like  his 
reputed  father,  who  had  been  eminently 
virtuous  in  youth,  but  who  became  the 
victim  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
until  he  reached  an  early  grave,  Radama 
ssems  to  have  rather  suddenly  contracted 
habits  w'hich  obscured  the  brightness  of 
his  early  promise.  Although  he  had 
shown  a  kindness  of  disposition,  he  had 
not  given  evidence  of  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.  When  Madame  ITeiffer  saw'  him 
she  fixed  her  keen,  traveled  woman’s  eyes 
upon  him,  and  read  his  character  through¬ 
out.  “  I  found  no  fault  in  him,”  she 
says,  “  except  a  certain  want  of  inde- 
pen(icnce,  and  a  distrust  of  his  own  abili¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  only  thing  I  fear,  should 
the  government  one  day  fall  inU>  his 
hands,  is,  that  he  will  not  come  forward 
with  sufficient  energy,  and  may  fail  in 
thoroughly  carrying  out  his  good  inten¬ 
tions.”  Speaking  subsequently  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scheme  for  the  dethronement 
of  his  mother,  which  her  friend  was 
urging  upon  him,  she  says :  “  A  good  deal 
of  the  fault  may  be  with  the  prince  him¬ 
self.  He  is,  as  I  have  observed,  a  man 
of  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  but  he 
wants  decision  and  firmness  of  jiurpose  ; 
and  his  affection  for  the  queen  is,  more¬ 
over,  so  great,  that  he  might  lack  courage 
at  the  decisive  moment  to  undertake  any 
thing  against  her.”  We  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Madame  Pfeiffer’s  reason  for 
finding  fault  in  the  latter  case ;  but  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  she  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character.  When  in 
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power  1)6  soon  proved  that,  while  his 
instincts  were  good  and  his  aims  noble, 
he  had  no  capability  of  independent  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  usually  occurs  in  such  cases, 
he  gave  himself  mainly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  young  men  to  the  neglect  of  his  more 
experienced  counselors.  A  class  of  per¬ 
sons  was  collected  around  him  who  M  ere 
designated  mena  maso^  or  “red  eyes;” 
in  reality  a  class  of  spies,  such  as  attend 
upon  an  absolute  sovereign,  whose  desig¬ 
nation  was  derived  from  the  supposed 
effect  upon  their  organs  of  vision  of  their 
severe  scrutiny  of  all  things  for  their 
master’s  interest.  Many  of  these  men 
were  of  utterly  disreputable  character, 
often  making  the  palace  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  the  scene  of  their  disgraceful  revels. 
Drunkenness  and  debauchery  became  only 
too  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  king  ; 
and  although  he  attended  to  the  private 
Instructions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  also  had 
public  w’orship  in  one  of  his  houses,  j'et 
we  have  good  authority  for  believing 
that  he  often  turned  the  service  into  ridi- 
cnle  among  his  companions,  and  delighted 
them  by  mimicking  the  manner  of  his 
teacher.  I’erhaps,  as  one  M'ho  had  always 
lived  face  to  face  M’ith  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing  forms  of  heathen  immorality,  he  had 
not  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  inconsistency 
of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  we  feel  in 
contemjilating  it ;  but  the  facts  themselves 
show  that  his  character  was  in  no  sense 
moulded  by  Christian  truth  or  influenced 
by  Christian  principle. 

In  the  early  ])art  of  the  ye.ar  which  has 
just  passed  strange  things  occurred  at 
the  capital.  Persons  who  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  a  singular  hallucination  came 
from  the  surrounding  towns  and  from  the 
provinces  declaring  that  they  had  seen 
spirits  and  heard  voices  from  the  invisible 
world.  Many  reported  that  they  had 
seen  the  ancestors  of  the  king,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  for  him  relating  to  the 
good  of  his  country.  After  some  time, 
when  his  mind  had  been  brought  fully  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  superstition,  they 
told  him  that  the  counsel  of  his  ancestors 
was  that  he  should  stop  “  the  praying^''  or 
if  he  dijl  not  some  great  calamity  would 
soon  befall  him., They  pretended  to  be  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  actions,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  their  communications  with  bodily  con¬ 
tortions,  leaping,  and  dancing.  The  king 
listened  to  the  pretended  messages  with 
interest,  seemed  to  believe,  and  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  act.  He  threatened  his  slave-wife 
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Mary  (whom  the  polygamic  laws  of  Mad¬ 
agascar  allowed  him  to  have  in  addition  to 
his  royal  consort,  and  towards  whom  he 
had  alM'ays  manifested  a  tender  aflfection) 
with  death  if  she  should  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

“  It  wa.s  then  proposed  by  the  mena  ma$o  to 
assassinate  a  number  of  the  Christians  as  the 
means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  also  to  kill  the  chief  nobles  who  oppos^ 
the  king’s  proceedings.  With  a  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  influence  of  this  fanatical  party, 
the  king  issued  an  order  that  all  persons  meet¬ 
ing  any  of  the  so-called  sick  should  take  off  their 
hats,  and  thus  show  them  the  same  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  as  was  formerly  given  to  the  national  idols 
when  they  were  carried  through  the  city.  With 
a  view  also  of  shielding  the  perpetrators  of  the 
intended  murders,  the  king  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  issue  an  order,  or  law,  that  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  wishing  to  flght  with  Are  arms, 
swords,  or  spears,  should  not  be  prevented,  and 
that  if  any  one  were  killed  the  murderer  should 
not  be  punished.”* 

M.  Galos  adds  to  this,  the  right  of  com¬ 
bat  was  extended  to  tribes  and  villages ; 
thus  legalizing  civil  war.  f  There  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  aided  by  the  mena  maso,  had  con¬ 
trived  all  this.  Universal  alarm  was  the 
result  of  the  king’s  announcement  of  his 
doeign.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  announced 
it  to  his  nobles.  They  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  deliberation,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  present¬ 
ed  their  remonstrance  against  it,  the  prime 
minister,  on  his  knees,  entreating  him  not 
to  pass  the  ruinous  law  ;  but  be  remained 
unmoved. 

“  The  minister  then  rose  and  said  to  the  king< 

'  Do  you  say  before  all  these  witnesses  that  if 
any  man  is  going  to  flght  another  with  Are  arms, 
sword,  or  spear,  that  you  will  not  prevent  him, 
and  that  if  he  kills  any  one  he  shall  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  ?’  The  king  replied,  ‘  I  agree  to  that.’ 
Then  said  the  minister,  ‘  It  is  enough  ;  we 
must  arm  ;  ’  and  turning  to  his  followers,  said, 

‘  Let  us  return.’  ”  J 

They  returned  to  grave  deliberation.  In 
the  peril  of  the  crisis  they  collected  w’hat 
soldiers  they  could.  The  majority  were  at 
their  command,  and  the  few  who  remained 
steadfast  to  the  king  would  not  tire  upon 
their  companions.  Next  morning,  the  9th, 
the  minister  and  his  friends  surrounded 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Miasionary  JIag.,  Augnit. 
1663,  p.  236. 

f  lievue  dea  Dtwt  Mondea,  p.  101. 

^  Mr.  Ellis,  ifismnary  Mag. 
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the  palace  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
mena  maso^  some  thirty  ot  whom  after¬ 
wards  suffered  death.  The  king  in  his 
discussion  with  the  nobles  had  said  that 
“  he  alone  was  sovereign,  his  word  alone 
was  law,  his  person  was  sacred,  he  was 
supernaturally  protected,  and  would  pun¬ 
ish  severely  the  opposers  of  his  will;” 
which  led  the  nobles  to  feel  that  their  lives 
were  not  safe  while  he  continued  to  live. 
It  is  said  that  he  died  by  their  hands,  his 
queen  ineffectually  pleading  for  his  life.*  ! 
^on  after  they  laid  before  the  queen  the 
conditions  of  a  new  government,  offering 
to  place  her  on  the  throne  if  she  consent¬ 
ed  to  them ;  and  if  she  did  not,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  must  seek  another  ruler. 
After  reading  the  document,  and  receiving 
explanations  of  one  or  two  points,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  full  and  entire  consent  to 
govern  according  to  the  plan  therein  set 
forth.  The  nobles  then  said,  “  We  also 
bind  ourselves  by  this  agreement.  If  we 
break  it  we  shall.be  guilty  of  treason; 
and  if  you  break  it  we  shall  do  as  M'e 
have  done  now.”  The  prime  minister  then 
signed  the  document  on  behalf  of  the  no¬ 
bles  and  heads  of  the  people,  and  the 
queen  signed  it  also.  The  chief  of  the  no¬ 
bles  remained  in  the  palace  ;  and  between 
one  and  two  o’clock  the  firing  of  cannon 
announced  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign. 

Every  nation  destined  to  growth  and 
greatness  must  some  time  have  its  own 
Runnymede ;  and  no  one  can  prescribe 
beforehand  the  form  which  revolution 
will  take.  The  men  who  wore  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  extraordinary  movement  belong 
to  different  religious  parties,  while  they 
unite  in  seeking  the  national  welfare. 
They  are  mostly  men  of  considerable 
European  intelligence;  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  them  amply  show  that 
they  have  studied  national  constitutions 
to  some  purpose,  and  have  some  clear 
perceptions  of  the  elements  of  national 
welfare.  We  copy  here,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  a  few  of  the  chief  items  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  they  and  the  queen  have 
mutually  agreed  to  uphold. 

“  The  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  is  not  to 
be  law,  but  the  nobles  and  beads  of  the  people, 
frith  the  sovereign,  are  to  make  the  laws. 

*  There  is  at  present  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  ma/  be  still  alire. 


“  Perfect  liberty  and  protection  is  guaranteed 
to  all  foreigners  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

“  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintained 
with  all  other  nations. 

“  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  commerce  and 
civilization  are  to  be  encouraged. 

“  Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach, 
and  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity,  are 
secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and  the  same 
protection  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those 
who  are  not  Christians. 

Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished;  but 
masters  are  at  liberty  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to  others. 

“  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for  any 
offense,  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone ; 
and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  till 
twelve  men  have  declared  such  person  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awards  the 
punishment  of  death.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  basis  of  a 
constitution  without  feeling  how  closely 
the  legislative  authority  resembles  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  our  own 
constitution  ;  and  the  “  twelve  men  ”  seem 
very  like  in  function  and  authority  to  the 
much-discussed,  but,  on  the  whole,  well- 
working  jury  of  happy  England.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  Malagasy  have 
yet  reached  the  stage  when  such  a  consti¬ 
tution  will  work  easily  and  effectively 
among  them ;  it  is  open  to  question  also, 
whether  the  narrator’s  own  love  for  the 
British  constitution  may  not,  to .  some 
extent,  have  colored  his  account  of  these 
fundamental  principles ;  but  there  is 
enough  to  show'  that  the  men  who  drew 
them  up  have  an  eye  for  what  is  fitting, 
and  an  understanding  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  principles  in  their  relation  to  a  people’s 
conditions.  The  exceptions  of  “  duties” 
and  “  domestic  slavery  ”  were  both  found¬ 
ed  upon  accurate  observation  of  the  still 
existing  conditions  of  their  country  ;  and 
in  making  these  exceptions  they  act  npon 
the  principle  of  all  wise  legislators — not 
the  law  which  is  the  best  in  the  abstract, 
but  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  state  of  a  people.  To  the 
good  in  the  principles  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  we  cordially  say,  “Aifo  perpetu- 
um:”  it  will  not  be  long  then  till  the 
exceptional  will  pass  away. 

During  the  reign  of  Kadama  II.  he  had 
made  and  confirmed  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce  with  England  and  France. 
These  treaties,  in  every  essential  feature 
similar  to  each  other,  in  the  privileges 
granted  and  in  the  friendly  feelings  ex- 
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pressed,  have  been  accepted  and  confirm- 
•  ed  by  the  respective  governments.  They 
permit  the  subjects  of  England  and  France, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Madagascar  on 
the  other,  to  enter,  reside,  travel,  and 
trade  in  the  respective  countries,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  each.  They  af¬ 
ford  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges, 
immunities,  and  advantages,  accorded  in 
the  country  to  the  most  favored  subjects 
of  the  nation.  The  English  and  French 
may  practice  their  religion  openly.  Their 
missionaries  have  liberty  to  preach, 
teach,  build  churches,  seminaries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  where  they  may  judge  convenient,  only 
in  conformity  with  the  laws.  They  have 
the  right  of  buying,  selling,  cultivating, 
and  profiting  by  the  soil,  houses,  and 
stores  in  the  States  of  the  King  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  local  authorities  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  any  disputes  between  the  per¬ 
sons  of  either  foreign  nation,  nor  between 
the  subjects  of  either  and  those  of  the 
other.  The  consuls  alone  take  cognizance 
of  them.  The  treaties  also  promise  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  who  travel  in  the  interests 
of  science;  geographers,  naturalists,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  others.  They  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  Antananarivo,  September  12th, 
18G2. 

These  treaties  are  only  such  as  should 
pa.ss  between  independent  and  friendly 
nations  ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  a  clever 
Frenchman  had  in  some  manner  won  from 
Prince  Rakoto  a  grant  of  certain  special 
and  exclusive  privileges  for  himself,  dated 
June  28th,  1855.  This  grant  was  after¬ 
wards  recognized  and  confirmed  by  King 
Radamaon  November  9th,  1861,  and  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  gift  of  gratitude  to  Lambert 
for  services  rendered  to  the  king.  When 
the  new  government  came  into  operation 
it  declared,  thrdUgh  the  Queen  Rabodo, 
the  reign  of  Radama  II.  to  be  null  and 
void.  Nevertheless  it  has  declared  that 
the  treaties  made  respectively  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  shall  be  respected.  Aa- 
tional  interests  and  relations  remain  the 
same;  but  the  new  government  does  not 
regard  itself  as  bound  by  the  private  do¬ 
nations  of  its  late  king  to  intriguing  per¬ 
sons  who  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
weakness  or  his  vices.  This  is  the 
ground  of  complaint  in  the  able  article  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It 
is  written  by  M.  Henri  Galos,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  fullness  of  information  and 
general  fairness  of  statement,  but,  as  we 


think,  proceeds  sometimes  on  false  data, and 
reaches  incorrect  conclusions  through  con¬ 
founding  things  that  differ.  The  writer 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  Fraiu*e  and  Madagascar,  extending 
through  more  than  three  centuries,  during, 
which  France  has  claimed  to  possess  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  in  that  island.  To  this  his¬ 
tory  we  must  return  in  the  sequel;  but 
our  present  object  is  to  show  how  the 
whole  occasion  of  writing  his  article  is 
misapprehended  by  the  writer,  through 
his  copfounding  the  grants  to  M.  Lambert 
with  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
merce  with  France.  The  two  things  are 
quite  distinct;  and  if  he  had  only  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  he  w^ould  not  have  been 
led  into  recommending  the  atrocious  meas¬ 
ures  for  reducing  Madagascar  to  obedi¬ 
ence  that  sully  his  pages.  In  order  to  a 
full  understanding  oi  the  subject,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  grants  to  M. 
Lambert,  and  then  state  in  what  they  have 
resulted. 

It  is  quite  eleven  years  since  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  began  to  take  decided  steps  towards 
obtaining  the  grants  on  which  he  now 
founds  his  claim.  Appearing  to  be  great¬ 
ly  disgusted  with  the  queen’s  cruelties,  he 
sought  to  induce  Prince  Rakoto  to  de¬ 
throne  his  mother,  and  seek  a  French  pro¬ 
tectorate.  It  is  said,  and  we  think  with 
good  reason,  that  he  obtained  from  him  a 
proposal  to  that  effect,  of  the  full  meaning 
of  which  the  prince,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  language,  and  his  condition  at 
the  time  of  signing  the  proposal,  was  not 
aware.  M.  Lambert  bore  this  proposal  to 
France  ;  but  the  French  government,  be¬ 
fore  entertaining  it,  sent  him  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government.  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  him  an  interview,  but  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  France  in  the  project.  M.  Lambert, 
defeated  in  this  direction,  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  securing  something  for 
himself,  and  being  at  the  capital  in  1855, 
he  obtained  the  grant  to  which  we  have 
referred  ;  and  having  collected  many  cost¬ 
ly  presents  for  the  prince  and  the  queen, 
returned  to  the  capital  in  1857.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  who  entered  heartily  into  the 
plot,  and  has  laid  bare  the  cunning  and 
duplicity  of  her  friend  with  the  most 
apiusing  naivetS.  The  whole  scheme  fail¬ 
ed,  according  to  her,  through  the  ir¬ 
resolution  of  the  prince,  and  also,  ao- 
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cording  to  her,  through  an  English  mis¬ 
sionary  having  communicated  the  de¬ 
sign  to  the  queen.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  at 
Antananarivo  the  year  before.  He  had 
many  conversations  vith  the  prince  about 
•the  projects,  of  which  he  had  heard  from 
high  authority  before  leaving  England. 
The  prince  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
signed  any  such  proposal,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  not  knowing  its  nature.  When  Mr. 
Ellis  was  returning  he  met  two  priests  in 
disguise,  going  up  to  the  capital  as  doc¬ 
tors’  assistants ;  one  of  whom  was  Father 
.Touen,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Bourbon,  and  now  director  of  the  Popish 
mission  in  Madagascar.  The  selfsacrific- 
ing  character  of  these  gentlemen  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  confessors  of  Christ  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  Madame  Pfeiffer’s 
description  of  them.  She  met  them  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Laborde. 

“  Our  friendly  host  immediately  introduced 
two  Europeans  to  us,  the  only  ones  then  stay¬ 
ing  at  Tananariva.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
clergymen  :  one  of  them  had  been  living  for 
two  years,  the  other  for  seven  months  in  Mr. 
Laborde's  house.  It  wot  riot  the  time  to  ap¬ 
pear  a»  mmionariee,  and  they  concealed  the 
fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  minion  very  care¬ 
fully^  the  prince  and  the  Europeans  being  the 
only  persons  admitted  into  the  secret.  One 
passes  as  a  physician,  the  other  as  tutor  to  Mr. 
Latsjrde’s  son, -who  had  come  back  two  years 
since  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  by 
hU  father  to  be  educated.” 

These  gentlemen  had  not  the  courage 
to  proclaim  themselves  ministers  of  Christ, 
but,  true  to  Jesuit  instincts,  they  could 
plot  for  the  queen’s  dethronement,  know¬ 
ing  that  that  must  pave  the  way  to  their 
cherished  object,  the  final  exclusion  of  all 
Protestant  missionaries  from  the  land. 
The  queen  discovered  the  plot,  sent  back 
with  indication  tne  rich  presents  M. 
Lambert  had  sent  to  her,  and  ordered 
him  and  his  traveling  companion  imme¬ 
diately  to  leave  the  island.  But  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  had  secured  the  affections  of  the 
prince,  and,  what  he  deemed  better,  had 
secured  the  grant,  which  made  him 
to  a  large  extent  master  of  Madagascar. 
The  extent  of  the  privileges  it  conveys 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  statement  of 
some  of  its  items : 

“  Chap.  I. — We  authorize  J.  Lambert  to 
form  a  company,  having  for  its  object  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Madagascar,  the 
forests,  and  the  lands  situated  on  the  coasts 


and  in  the  interior.  Tlie  said  company  shall 
have  the  right  of  making  roads,  canals,  build¬ 
ing  yards,  establishments  of  public  utility,  of 
coining  money  with  the  king's  effigy ;  in  a 
wonl.  It  shall  do  all  that  it  may  deem  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country, 

“  Chap.  II.,  Art.  1. — We  grant  and  concede 
to  the  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
working  all  the  mines  in  Madagascar,  includ¬ 
ing  those  already  known,  and  those  which  may 
be  hereafter  discovered. 

“  Art.  2. — We  grant  and  concede  equally  to 
the  said  company,  as  well  for  itself  as  for 
those  whom  it  may  admit  to  take  part  in  it, 
the  privilege  of  choosing,  on  all  the  coasts 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  any  unoc¬ 
cupied  lands  to  be  put  into  cultivation.  In 
consequence  the  company  shall  liecome  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  lands  which  it  shall  have  chosen, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  give  us  notice  of  having 
taken  possession  of  tliem. 

“  Art.  8. — The  company  shall  not  pay  any 
duties  upon  the  ore  produced,  nor  upon  »the 
profits  made  upon  it. 

“  Art.  4. — The  produce  of  the  working  of 
the  mines  of  Madagascar  and  upon  cultivation 
shall  «^joy  the  privilege  of  free  exportation 
without  duty.  Its  [the  company’s]  projierty 
shall  nut  be  liable  to  be  burdened  with  im¬ 
posts.  What  shall  be  brought  in  for  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  pay  no  duty. 

“  Art.  5. — We  relinquish  to  this  company 
all  the  mines  of  Soatsiiuanampiovana,  so  as  to 
put  them  into  condition  for  the  immediate 
employment  of  laborers.  We  also  give  to  the 
company  the  house  at  Soani^rana  to  establish 
there  the  head  -  quarters  of  its  administra¬ 
tion.” 

The  company,  for  its  part,  engages  to 
assist  to  the  best  of  its  power  tlie  king’s 
projects  for  the  amelioration  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  country;  and  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1862,  M.  Lambert  added  a 
clause,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  to 
liadama  II.  and  his  successors  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  net  profits.  The  company 
has  been  formed  at  Paris,  and  has  been 
authorized  by  an  imperial  decree  dated 
May  2d,  1863.  The  supreme  authority 
in  its  management  is  vested  in  Command¬ 
er  Dupre.  M.  Lambert  is  to  be  sj)ecially 
resident  about  the  king,  charged  with  the 
delicate  mission  of  securing  the  friendly 
concurrence  of  the  Ilovah  chiefs  and  the 
king’s  ministers,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
taking  possession  of  lands ;  which  act, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  the  presence 
of  the  agents  of  the  company  in  Madagas- 
^r  is  to  give  it  idat  in  the  eyes  of  the 

E'  rovincial  governors  and  of  the  king,  is  to 
e  performed  with  all  formality.”  The 
arrangements  of  the  company  for  choosing 
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landn  are  admirably  comprehensive.  They 
shall  choose  such  as — 

“  1.  From  vicinity  to  the  ports  are  likely  to 
become  centers  of  population.  2.  Those  sit¬ 
uated  along  the  course  of  navigable  rivers.  3. 
The  unoccupied  lands  nearest  to  the  Hovah 
porta,  and  to  the  actually  existing  centers  of 
i)opulation.  4.  The  fertile  lands  in  the  most 
healthy  localities.  5  and  6.  In  the  heighl>or- 
hood  of  forests,  and  where  gum  and  caout¬ 
chouc  are  procurable.  7.  Lands  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  rice.  8.  Wherever  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  arc  metallic  and  mineral 
riches.” 

This  catalogue  of  qualities  includes  most 
except  the  barren  and  profitless ;  and  if 
we  remember  that  Madagascar  is  quite  as 
large  as  France,  and  quite  as  fertile,  with 
not  much  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  that  population  little  dispos¬ 
ed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  consequently 
to  inclose  it,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  that 
there  w’ould,  no  doubt,  bo  a  very,  large 
amount  of  land  which,  by  an  easy  con¬ 
struction,  might  be  regarded  as  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  so  that  this  very  modest  proposal 
of  the  company  looks  very  like  haying 
hold  of  the  greater  part,  certainly  the 
better  part  of  the  island.  M.  Galos  takes 
great  pride  in  the  liberality  with  which 
France,  in  her  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  extends  the  same  rights  to  all 
nations  claiming  the  benefit,  as  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  treaty  did  not  contain  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion  ;  bnt  what  does  he  say  to  these  “  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  ”  accorded  to  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Co.  ?  and  how  can  he  confound 
together  things  which  he  can  not  fail  to 
see  are  different  as  light  .and  darkness? 
Yet  on  page  705,  after  he  has  recited  the 
provisions  of  the  general  treaty,  he  says, 
“  At  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  and  in 
some  measure  to  give  it  all  its  efficacy,  a 
company  is  formed  to  make  use  of  the 
concessions  made  by  Radama  to  M. 
Lambert.”  He  boasts  of  the  one  as 
general.  The  other  is  in  its  very  phra¬ 
seology  and  whole  spirit  exclusive,  and 
even  personal ;  yet  lie  pleads  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  latter  as  if  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation  were  bound 
to  its  realization.  He  pleads  that  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  .and  com¬ 
merce  is  not  limited,  and  then  carries  on 
the  same  argument  as  if  it  applied  to  the 

f>er8onal  compact.  In  fact,  the  failure  in 
ogic  arises  not  so  much  out  of  M.  Gjilos’ 
want  of  ability  to  see  where  the  differ¬ 


ence  lies,  but  out  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
design.  Tliat  design  is  to  show  that 
Franco  has  had  sovereign  rights  over 
Madagascar  which  she  has  always  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  that  she  did,  however,  appear 
to  surrender  them  in  allowing  Radama  II. 
to  call  himself  king  in  entering  into  treaty 
with  her  ;  but  that  she  can  not  allow  the 
new  government  to  annul  a  grant  which 
places  the  whole  island  peaceably  in  her 
hands.  He  is  placed  in  sad  difficulties, 
and  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  ar¬ 
gument  to  use — sovereign  rights,  or  pri¬ 
vate,  confounded  with  public  tre.atie8 — 
and  he  sometimes  uses  one,  sometimes  the 
other.  The  general  treaty  w’ith  France, 
which  the  new  government  acknowledges, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  grants  to  Lambert ;  they  stand  in 
no  connection  with  each  other ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  one  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  refus.al  to  recognize  the 
other.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  M.  Ga¬ 
los  has  no  reason  for  urging  the  conquest 
of  Madagascar,  except  so  far  as  the  com- 
any  founded  on  the  concessions  to  Lam- 
ert  has  received  the  imperial  authoriza¬ 
tion,  has  had  its  governor  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  and  has  sent  out  a  party  of 
its  explorers  and  operatives.  Rut  if  the  • 
Emperor  of  France  does  not  allow  com¬ 
mercial  companies* to  exist  without  his  .au¬ 
thorization,  he  must  be  content  occasion¬ 
ally  to  witness  failure  in  that  to  which  he 
has  given  his  august  sanction  ;  and  to  en¬ 
force  the  claims  of  a  private  company  by 
war  and  the  desolation  of  a  country  with 
which  he  has  an  everlasting  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country  still  respect, 
w’ould  be  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
great  ruler,  as  well  as  a  most  flagrant 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
To  prevent  this  appearance  of  things  is 
M.  Galos’  reason  for  confounding  the  two 
treaties,  as  if  the  breach  of  one  was  nec 
essarily  the  breach  of  the  other,  and  de¬ 
served  chastisement. 

Rut  being  too  cle<ar-8ighted  not  to  know 
that  others  must  perceive  this  weakness  in 
his  position,  his  mind  seems  to  fall  back 
more  assuredly  on  the  ancient  sovereign 
rights  of  France  in  Madagascar.  We 
have  no  objection  to  follow  him  into  this 
region  of  inquiry,  feeling,  as  we  do,  ihor- 
oughly  satisfied  that,  even  on  his  own 
I  showing,  such  rights  do  not  exist,  and 
never  had  more  than  the  shadow  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  history  which  is  meant  to 
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Bustnin  the  claim  proves,  in  a  manner  most 
overwhelming^,  the  ntter  unfitness  of  the 
French  people  and  government  for  the 
work  of  colonization. 

The  writer  has  furnished  the  best  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  refutation  of  his  own  claims. 
He  has  rightly  stated  that  national  rights 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  with  those 
which  are  personal  and  civil :  no  one  can 
give  a  title  to  himself.  “Discovery,  con¬ 
quest,  and  treaties,  are  the  acts  by  which 
a  nation  takes  its  rights  to  a  territory 
and  by  every  one  of  these  the  French 
claim  of  sovereignty  is  refuted.  Mada- 
gasaar  was  not  discovered  by  them,  but 
%  Fernan  Juarez,  a  Portuguese,  in  1506. 
Conquest  gives  no  claim;  for  France  never 
conquered  the  island,  and  was  never  able 
to  occupy  more  than  a  few  small  posts  on 
the  coasts,  from  which  she  was  invariably 
beaten,  either  by  the  climate  or  by  the 
arms  of  the  natives ;  and  if  the  defeat  of 
a  portion  of  the  people  gave  a  claim  to 
their  territory,  their  subsequent  victory 
over  their  conquerors  was  assuredly  a  suf¬ 
ficient  termination  to  that  claim.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  treaties  can  establish  it ;  for  a  treaty 
gives  no  more  right  than  its  provisions 
specify,  and  no  treaty  ever  gave  to  France 
•sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  So  far  from  this  is  the  fact,  that 
by  the  last  treaty,  in  which  Radama  II. 
treats  with  France  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  France  allows  the  assump¬ 
tion,  M.  Galos  himself  confesses  that  all 
such  claims  are  abandoned. 

“That  question  of  right  is  otherwise  set  at 
rest,  at  present,  by  the  treaty  of  firiendship  and 
commerce  of  September  2d,  1861.  By  that  act, 
in  which  Radama  II.  appears  a.s  King  of  Mada- 
^car,  we  have  recognized  without  restriction 
his  sovereignty  over  all  the  island.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  recognition  two  consuls  have 
l^n  accredited  to  him,  the  one  at  Tananarive, 
the  other  at  Tamatave,  who  only  exercise  their 
functions  by  virtue  of  an  exequatur  from  the 
real  sovereign.” 

We  have  said  the  history  of  French 
connection  with  Madagascar,  while  it 
fails  to  establish  their  claim  to  sovereign 
rights,  proves  incontestably  their  unfit¬ 
ness  for  the  work  of  colonization.  The 
attention  of  France  had  been  directed  to 
it  in  1642,  when  the  Sociite  d'  Orient  was 
established  under  the  patronage  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  and  obtained  letters  pat¬ 
ent,  confirmed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  ^p- 
tember  of  the  following  year.  The  gov- 
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emment  conceded  to  the  society  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  isl¬ 
ands,  “  to  form  colonies,  and  to  pursue 
commerce,  and  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.”  The 
first  agent  of  this  society,  Pronis,  a  man 
violent  and  unprincipled,  fixed  his  post  of 
occupation  at  Manghasia,  and  by  his  plun¬ 
dering  and  ill  •  treating  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  roused  their  hatred  against  hun. 
By  his  injudicious  choice  of  a  locality, 
and  by  the  immorality  and  rapacity  of 
his  follow'ors,  he  wasted  the  resources  of 
the  company  and  the  strength  of  his 
forces,  lie  lavished  life  and  gold  in  use¬ 
less  wars,  and  completed  the  sum  of 
villanies  by  selling  into  slavery,  to  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  a  number  of 
natives-  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
French  colony,  among  w'hom  were  sixteen 
women  of  rank.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  office,  and  M.  Flacourt  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  lie  arrived  at  Fort  Dau¬ 
phin,  which  his  predecessor  had  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  the  district  of  Anosy,  in 
September,  1648,  and  soon  commenced 
his  rule  w’ith  rigor.  Ilis  object  was  to 
reduce  the  whole  island.  He  sent  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  eighty  Frenchmen,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  large  number  of  armed  natives, 
to  lay  waste  the  beautiful  district  of 
Franchere.  Nothing  was  spared:  the 
houses  and  *  huts  of  the  lower  classes,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Roandrians,  with  the 
chief  part  of  their  property,  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  great  numbers  of  their  cattle 
carried  aw'ay.  M.  Galos  bestows  upon 
him  great  praise ;  and  his  discoveries  and 
descriptions  of  the  country  entitle  him  to 
much.  But  the  society  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  did  not  encourage  his  work ;  and 
while  he  was  absent  in  France,  claiming 
the  assistance  of  the  government,  the 
Marshal  de  la  Meillcraye  undertook  the 
matter  on  his  own  account.  The  Mar¬ 
shal’s  great  influence  made  his  effort  for 
a  time  very  promising.  Flacourt  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  but  never  reached  his  destination. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charmagou,  who 
arrived  in  1660,  and*  rebuilt  the  fort, 
which  the  natives  had  burned  five  years 
before.  Soon,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  La  Case,  and 
who,  having  become  famous  among  the 
natives,  had  married  a  native  princess, 
became  an  olfiect  of  envious  hatred  to  the 
Governor.  This  division  between  the 
leaders,  joined  to  utter  incapacity  for 
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government,  together  with  the  strifes  stir- 1 
red  up  by  priests,  often  brought  the  j 
French  settlement  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  | 
and  this  new  scheme  again  proved  a  fail*  | 
ure.  In  1664,  the  Due  de  Mazarin,  son  . 
to  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  sold  to  a  ' 
company  his  interest  in  the  colony  for  twen- 1 
ty  thousand  francs.  The  new  company,  | 
patronized  by  the  great  Minister  Colbert, , 
under  the  title  of  “  Compagnie  des  Indes  , 
Orientales,”  commenced  its  operations  in  ; 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Eastern  | 
France,”  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  mil- 1 
lion  francs.  They  first  appointed  M.  de  I 
Beaussc  as  Governor  -  General  ;  but  he 
soon  after  died.  In  1666  the  Marquis  de 
Mondevergue  arrived,  having  the  title  of 
Admiral  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
French  Forces  on  land  and  water  beyond 
the  equinoctial.  The  frigate  of  thirty-six 
guns,  in  w'hich  he  sailed,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  nine  vessels,  bearing  four  compa¬ 
nies  of  infantry,  priests,  surgeons,  and 
workmen  of  ail  trades.  The  immense 
resources  of  the  company  were  squander-  i 
ed  in  reckless  prodigality  by  the  impover¬ 
ished  gentlemen  and  unprincipled  adven- 1 
turers  who  formed  the  governing  body 
of  the  settlement;  and  in  the  year  1670, 
notwithstanding  a  succor  of  two  millions 
more  from  the  king,  the  company  became 
so  embarrassed  that  it  was  compelled  to 
yield  up  all  its  rights  to  his  Majesty. 

At  tins  time  of  utter  failure,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  conviction  of  sovereign  rights  over 
the  island  of  Madagascar  received  solemn 
expression  by  Louis  XIV.  in  terms  suffi¬ 
ciently  grand  and  imposing : 

“  His  Majesty,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
his  council,  after  having  seen  and  considered 
the  renunciation  which  has  l)een  made  by  the 
company  ‘  des  Indes  Oricntales  ’  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  lordship  of  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
has  fully  approved  thereof,  and  agreed  to 
unite  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies,  to  his  j 
own  dominions,  and  that  henceforth  its  lord- 
ship  and  sovereignty  shall  be  at  his  own  dis¬ 
posal.”*  j 

*  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Galos  for  the  terms  of 
thi$  decree,  but  bis  date  (June,  1086)  is  evidently 
wrong,  for  the  decree  of  appropriation  was  followed 
by  the  expedition  of  La  Haye,  which,  as  his  own 
text  shows,  was  destroyed  by  the  end  of  1671.  In 
a  note  he  informs  us  that  these  rights  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  anew  by  the  edicts  of  May,  1719,  July,  1720, 
and  June,  1725.  It  would  seem  to  hare  been  the 
uniform  custom  of  the  French  government  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  sovereign  rights  most  emphatically  when 
they  had  least  substantial  existence.  Is  this  the 


To  give  effect  to  this  solemn  decree  of 
annexation,  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Ilaye, 
consisting  of  ten  vessels,  that  of  the  com¬ 
mander  bearing  fifty-six  guns.  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  royal.  La  Haye  was  viceroy. 
The  Marquis  de  Mondevergue  preferred 
returning  to  France  rather  than  remain 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  commander  ; 
but  bis  successor  had  sent  home  evil  re¬ 
ports  concerning  him,  and  he  died  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  Castle  of  Saumur.  La  Haye, 
in  concert  wdth  Charmagou  and  La  Case, 
set  about  his  warlike  work  with  vigor. 
With  a  force  of  seven  hundred  French 
and  six  hundred  Malagasy,  he  attacked  a 
neighbonng  chief,  Andrian  liamousy,  but 
was  beaten  with  considerable  loss.  At¬ 
tributing  his  defeat  to  the  jealousy  and 
treachery  of  Charmagou,  he  abandoned 
Fort  Dauphin,  and  retired,  with  his  forces, 
to  Surat.  Charmagou  and  La  Case  did 
not  long  survive.  The  son-in-law  of  the 
former,  M.  La  Bretesche,  a  man  utterly 
destitute  of  courage  and  ability,  soon 
abandoned  his  post,  got  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  roads  bound  for  Surat,  a  number 
of  missionaries  and  others  accompanying. 
The  vessel  had  not  sailed  until  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  colony  were  massacred 
by  the  provoked  natives,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  who  escaped  in  boats  ;  and 
thus,  on  Christmas  night,  1671,  the  grand 
efforts  of  company  and  king  came  to  a 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  end. 

From  that  time  (with  the  exception  of 
a  small  settlement,  soon  abandoned,  which 
had  been  fonned  at  Antongil  Bay,  in 
1733)  until  1760,  the  French  had  no  offi¬ 
cial  connection  with  Madagascar.  After 
the  latter  date  the  island  Saint  Mary  was 
ceded  to  them  by  some  native  chiefs,  and 
also  a  portion  of  territory  at  Fanzahere,  but 
their  agents  were  murdered,  and  no  per¬ 
manent  residence  was  possible.  Disgrace 
and  ruin  characterized  the  efibrts  subse- 
I  quently  made  at  Saint  Mary’s  by  M. 
Grosse,  who,  by  violating  and  plundering 
the  tomb  of  Tamsimalo,  so  exasperated 
the  natives,  that  they  rushed  furiously 
upon  the  .colony,  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
and  massacred  the  settlers,  of  whom  a 
French  writer  (the  Abbe  liochon)  re¬ 
marks,  “  They  were  of  such  a  description 
that  their  loss  could  excite  no  kind  of  re¬ 
reason  of  M.  Oalos’  present  article,  which  bears 
marks  of  administrative  instructions  throughout,  as 
well  as  professes  to  derive  its  facts  from  administra¬ 
tive  sources fj 
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gret.”  After  this  we  reach  the  only  fair 
opportunity  ever  enjoyed  by  France  to 
'establish  herself  in  Madagascar,  but  of 
which  she  had  not  the  genius  to  make  use. 
It  was  afforded  by  the  Baron  Beniowski, 
a  Polish  nobleman,  who,  having  become 
too  conspicuous  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  country,  had  been  banished  to 
Siberia.  From  thence  be  had  escaped, 
and  after  many  adventures,  reached  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  then  called  He  de 
France.  Here  his  imagination  was  kin¬ 
dled  with  the  stories  he  heard  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  neighboring 
island,  and  he  proposed  to  colonise  it. 
But  the  authorities  of  Mauritius  distrust¬ 
ed  him.  He  paid  a  visit  to  France,  in 
which  he  received  the  required  pennission, 
together  with  some  insiguiticant  aid,  being 
made  dependent  on  his  enemies  for  most 
of  his  sup])lies.  He  landed  in  Madagas¬ 
car  in  February,  1774.  By  amazing  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy,  he  gradually  drew 
some  of  the  native  chiefs  into  alliance 
with  him.  After  some  time  and  some 
wars,  he  took  advantage  of  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  an  old  Malagash  woman — that  he 
was'  the  son  of  one  of  their  deceased 
kings — to  enter,  with  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  neighboring  chiefs  and 
people,  upon  his  kingly  inheritance.  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  great  kabary  of  the  people 
from  Cape  d’Ambre  to  Cape  St.  Mary, 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand,  prostrat¬ 
ed  themselves  before  him,  giving  him  the 
title  of  Supreme  Chief.  Although  be  now 
resigned  his  commission  of  Govemor- 
General  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
of  Mauritius,  be  still  desired  to  keep 
Madagascar  in  connection  with  ungrateful 
France;  and,  even  against  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  his  own  people,  came  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  commerce  between  the  countries. 
Falling  in  France,  he  applied  to  England, 
where  bis  success  was  no  better ;  and 
having  visited  America,  he  returned  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  to  be  received  again 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  But  his 
old  enemies  at  Mauritius  determined  on 
his  destruction ;  and  not  long. after  his 
return,  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces 
sent  by  them  to  take  him  alive  or  dead,” 
he  was  slain  by  a  Frenchman’s  hand  in 
1786.  From  that  time  until  now,  France 
has  never  had  any  possessions  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  beyond  what  were  purely  nominal, 
using  a  few  stations  on  the  coast,  and 
ultimately  Tamatave  alone,  to  procure 
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supplies  of  cattle,  rice,  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  neighboring  islands.  In  1810 
the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  be¬ 
came  English  possessions.  Tamatave  was 
reduced,  by  an  English  fleet,  and  the 
French  fortifications  destroved. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  May,  1814,  »e- 
stored  to  France  all  her  colonies  out  of 
Europe  which  she  possessed  before  1702. 
The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  its  depend- 
encies  were  ceded  by  the  same  treaty  to 
Great  Britain.  Many  persons,  and  among 
them  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  believed  that  this  included 
Madagascar ;  but  on  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  between  the  two  courts,  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  sustain  this  view.  The 
French,  however,  never  learned  the  art 
of  colonization,  and  all  their  subsequent 
efforts  were  as  signal  failures  as  those  we 
have  recounted.  Once,  and  once  only  in 
the  course  of  three  hundred  years,  after 
an  incalculable  expenditure  of  men  and 
money,  had  they  the  chance  of  success, 
through  the  practical  sagacity  and  courage 
of  a  foreigner;  and  him  they  killed.  If 
we  looked  at  the  repeated  attempts  with 
all  their  parade  and  show,  and  contem¬ 
plated  them  only  on  the  side  of  fruitless- 
ness,  we  should  describe  them  accurately 
in  the  words  by  which  Borgia  described 
the  famous  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.,  that  the  French  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  out  their  lodgings ; 
or  perhaps  even  better,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  couplet : 

“  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand 
men, 

Marched  up  the  hill  and  then  —  marched 
down  again.” 

But  more  than  forty  thousand  men  had 
perished,  and  memories,  which  “  wake  to 
perish  never,”  had  been  excited  in  these 
attempts. 

During  the  late  futile  attempts  of  the 
French,  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  formed  a  treaty  with 
Radama  I.  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  promising  him,  in  return  for  the 
gains  tnus  surrendered,  the  aid  of  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  to  discipline  his  troops,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  annual  pension.  By 
these  means  Radama  was  enabled  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  authority  of  the  Hovahs  over 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  before  bis 
death  be  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  under  the  cen- 
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tral  "overnment.  Soon  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  treaty,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  which  ha<i  long  looked,  toward 
this  great  island  as  an  interesting  field  of 
labor,  was  permitted  to  send  its  messcn- 
ers  of  peace,  liadatna  being  exceedingly 
esirous  of  the  education  of  his  people. 
Schools  w’cre  established  ;  the  translation 
of  elementary  books  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  vigorously  carried  on  ;  the 

f)rinting-prc8s  was  never  idle ;  and  a  new 
ife  was  beginning  to  stir  in  the  capital 
and  its  neighborhood  when  Radama  I. 
died.  Hetween  the  years  1818  and  1828 
the  Society  had  sent  ont  fourteen  laborers, 
consisting  of  six  ordained  missionaries, 
two  missionary  printers,  and  six  mission¬ 
ary  artisans.  The  people  w’ere  instructed 
by  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
civilization  of  their  country  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  resources,  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  things  of  God.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  their  residence  more 
than  ten  thousand  children  had  passed 
through  the  schools,  two  large  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  formed  at  the  capital,  two 
hundred  persons  had  been  received  into 
church  fellowship,  a  dictionary  in  two 
volumes  had  been  produced,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  tracts  and  school-books  had  been 
circulated,  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  had  been  translated  and  printed, 
and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  had 
been  taught.  In  this  country  it  is  well 
known,  though  it  may  not  be  in  France, 
that  the  Society  has  no  connection  with 
the  Hritish  government,  that  it  is  wholly 
Bustiiined  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
that  its  agents  are  never  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  labor ;  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  their  proper  work — the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  people  by  the  inculcation  of 
Christian  truth  and  principle.  It  was 
only  on  these  conditions  Radama  permit¬ 
ted  their  entrance  into  his  territories,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  never  allow  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  by 
any  other  means  than  those  of  persuasion, 
and  the  diffusion  of  learning  to  enlighten 
their  minds.  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
had  not  sufficed  to  blot  out  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  the  fearful  evils  wrought  by  the 
haughty  and  unprincipled  conduct  of 
Father  Stephen,  w’ho  sought  to  convert 
the  peo])le  of  the  south  by  threats  of  the 
power  of  the  French,  until  ho  plunged  the 
colony  into  a  war  with  the  natives,  ruin¬ 
ous  to  them  and  nearly  destructive  to  the 


'  settlement.  Radama  referred  to  this 
when  permission  was  asked  for  mission¬ 
aries  to  labor  in  his  island.  The  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  re¬ 
deemed  the  character  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  that  field.  The  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  labors  has  given  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  To  their  labors  Father  Jonen 
and  his  companions  are  indebted  for  the 
liberality  which  permits  them  to  labor  on 
that  soil ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  these 
gentlemen  could  conceal  their  office  while 
persecution  reigned,  that  they  could  plot 
dethronement  and  revolution  in  that  con¬ 
cealment,  and  can  now  lie  with  a  fertility 
which  surpasses  ordinary  invention,  we 
apprehend  little  advantage  to  Christianity 
from  their  labors.  M.  Galos  shows  him¬ 
self  as  ignorant  as  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  labors  of  the  true 
pioneers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  civilization 
m  Madagascar,  when  he  speaks  of  them 
by  the  contemptuous  designation,  “  Meth¬ 
odist  missionaries.”  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  labors  of  these  despised  men  will 
continue,  and  be  the  theme  of  praise  to 
God  long  after  the  sad  memories  of  French 
failure  and  Romish  perversion  have  pass¬ 
ed  away,* 

If  the  historical  sketch  we  have  given, 
drawn  from  various  authentic  sources,  and 
partly  from  M.  Galos  himself,  teaches  any 
lesson,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
France  is  incapable  of  peaceful  coloniza¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  claim  of  sovereign  rights, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  which  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  defeats  and  failures  that  claim  can  be 
founded.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with 
the  private  treaty,  conceding  so  much  to 
M.  Lambert,  on  the  strength  of  which  a 
company  has  been  formed  under  impe¬ 
rial  auspices,  and  in  which  the  people  of 
France  have  embarked  some  capital,  and 
w’hose  agents  have  already  sailed  ?  The 
new  government  of  Madagascar  have  re¬ 
pudiated  it,  while  they  respect  the  general 
treaty  with  France.  In  the  “  Report  of 
the  Governor  to  the  Administrative  Coun¬ 
cil  upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Company 
and  upon  the  Organization  of  the  Mission 
of  Exploration,”  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  “enterprise  ought  to  be  essential¬ 
ly  pacific  and  with  a  view  to  civilization 


•For  an  apprcciatire  view  of  their  labors  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  “  Report  of  the  British 
Embassy  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius."  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1861,  extracted  in  Mistionary  Magazine,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862. 
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former  attempts,  with  the  causes  of  their 
failure,  are  referred  to,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  “  new  era  is  favorable  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  peace,  commerce,  and 
industry.”  It  is  further  stated  that  “  the 
company  founded  upon  M.  Lambert’s 
treaty  is  purely  commercial,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  projects  of  conquest  and 
political  domination.”  The  company  also 
takes  credit  to.  itself  for  having  “  declined 
the  right  of  coining,  and  of  setting  up 
establishments  of  public  utility,  because 
those  are  rights  partaking  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  sovereignty.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  be  accessible  to  other  nations, 
and  to  the  English  in  particular.”  All 
this  commands  our  highest  approbation ; 
and  yet  here  is  an  article  written  in  the 
most  able  journal  of  France — a  journal 
enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation — which 
is  clearly  informed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  yet  pleads  for  a  warlike  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  these  pacific  designs,  a  barbar¬ 
ous  method  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
civilization. 

Before  presenting  his  ultimatum,  M. 
Galos  considers  every  possible  chance  of 
carrying  out  the  projects  of  the  company. 
He  discusses  the  possibility  of  marching 
a  French  army  to  Antananariv'o ;  points 
out  very  clearly  the  insuperable  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  climate,'  mountains, 
want  of  roads,  and  impossibility  of  sus¬ 
taining  an  army  suflSciently  large  for  such 
a  purpose ;  and  hopes  that  the  desire  of 
conquest  will  never  induce  France  to  risk 
such  sums  of  men  and  millions  on  the 
task.  ■  He  next  discusses  the  probability 
of  inducing  the  present  government  to 
continue  to  allow  the  private  contract  of 
Radama  1 1,  with  M.  Lambert ;  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  companv  had  bound 
the  late  king  in  a  golden  chain  of  ten  per 
cent.,  that  his  mother  habitually  violated 
her  own  laws  for  gain,  and  that  the  whole 
people  are  greedy  of  commerce  even  to 
covetousness.  He  supposes  it  possible 
that  the  new  government  may  not  allow 
all  the  concessions  made  to  Radama ;  that, 
“perhaps,  some  that  seem  tp  alienate  the 
rights  of  the  king  may  be  modified,  lim¬ 
ited,  and  subordinated  to  new  conditions ; 
but,”  he  says,  “they  w’ill  last  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  will  prove  a  sufficient  basis  for 
a  considerable  enterprise.”  But  suppose 
these  motives  should  fail,  and  that  M. 
Dupre,  bearing  the  treaty  ratified  by  the 
French  emperor,  is  treated  as  an  enemy 
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rather  than  a  friend,  and  is  not  permitted 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  peaceful 
mission,,  what  will  be  the  position  of 
France,  and  w'hat  conduct  must  she  adopt  ? 
Thus  he  asks,  and,  like  Siscra’s  mother, 
“  returns  answer  to  himself,”  “that  France 
ought  in  future  to  regulate  her  conduct 
toward  the  Ilovahs  by  the  estimate  she 
has  formed  of  their  government,  and  to 
consult,  in* her  relations  with  them,  wheth¬ 
er  hostile  or  pacific,  her  own  interests.” 

This  being  the  case,  the  Hovahs  being 
a'half-barbarous  people,  and  the  dangers 
of  direct  conquest  of  them  being  so  great, 
he  insists  “  that  a  wise  and  humane  policy 
counsels  us  to  refrain  from  any  expedition 
into  the  territory  of  Madagascar.”  We 
presume  from  all  the  context  that  his  hu¬ 
manity  is  toward  the  French,  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme 
which  looks  not  very  humane  toward  the 
Hovahs.  He  advises  not  to  break  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  but 
only  with  the  Hovahs.  It  would  be  easy, 
he  says,  to  continue  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  on  the  coast,  and  show 
them  so  much  more  sympathy  that  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  shake  oft’  the 
Ilovah  yoke.  He  would  not  only  sustain 
them  with  moral  sympathy,  but  with 
arms,  with  refuge  in  the  French  territo¬ 
ries,  in  Nosse  Re  and  Nosse  Cumba,  etc.; 
and  thus  expects  that  the  Sakalavas,  the 
Betsimsaracas,  and  the  Betaniinenes,  who 
have  been  friendly  with  the  French  and 
hate  the  Hovahs,  would  rise  in  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  joining  with  the  defeated  party 
in  the  capital,  accomplish  a  revolution  in 
their  favor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  all  the 
elements  of  success  here  enumerated  could 
be  depended  upon,  it  looks  a  very  feasible 
scheme.  It  is  not  important  that  we 
should  stay  to  show  in  what  respects  the 
plan  differs  from  the  methods  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  Clive,  to  which  M.  Galos  com¬ 
pares  it.  The  diflerences  are  great.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  is  osten¬ 
sibly  designed  to  civilize  a  semi-barbarous 

feople,  as  the  writer  delights  to  call  the 
lovahs.  Every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  civilization  knows,  that  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  advance,  petty  chieftaincies  are 
merged  in  wider  kingdoms ;  and  the 
course  initiated  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir 
Robert  Farquhar  was  an  attempt  to  real¬ 
ize  that  idea,  which  has  to  a  large  extent 
succeeded.  M.  Galos'  knows  that  the 
Hovahs  are  by  far  the  most  civilized  peo- 
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pie  in  Madagascar,  and  yet  he  recom¬ 
mends  a  plan,  and  professedly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  civilization,  that  would  set  sav¬ 
age  people  upon  people  who  are  rising 
out  of  that  condition,  break  up  a  central 
government,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of 
advance  which  even  his  own  nation  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  cherished.*  It  is  not 
true,  although  he  says  it,  that  the  party 
who  have  promoted  the  late  revolution 
are  “  the  party  hostile  to  progress.”  It 
is  not  true  that  they  “  wish  to  establish 
the  system  of  excluding  Europeans but 
no  one  can  wonder  that  they  should  wish 
to  exclude  Europeans  who  would  claim 
to  possess  all  their  mines  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  most  of  their  fertile  lands  and  their 
navigable  rivers,  until  they  had  wrested 
the  country  out  of  their  hands,  h’rance 
has  no  right  to  these  privileges  except 
such  as  could  bo  conferred  by  a  drunken 
debauchee,  whose  own  people,  though  so 
long  accustomed  to  despotic  rule,  deemed 
unfit  any  longer  to  govern  them,  and 
very  properly  disowned  the  acts  of  his 
foolish  favoritism  or  of  his  drugged  insen¬ 
sibility.  The  Ilovah  people  have  sought 
to  assert  their  manhood,  and  to  rise  above 
their  degradation.  They  seek  no  breach 
wdth  any  nation  ;  they  ask  only  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  out  on  their  own  soil,  with¬ 
out  foreign  intervention,  the  constitution 
to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves ; 
and  it  would  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on 
France  before  the  civilized  world  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  a  writer  who  recommends 
the  atrocities  of  savage  war  to  civilize, 
and  enslavement  to  elevate. 

The  revelations  made  by  Commodore 
Dupr6,  head  of  the  French  mission,  in 
his  book  entitled  “  Trois  Mois  de  Sejour 
a  Madagascar,”  (now  withdrawn  from 
circulation,)  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  nobles  of  Madagascar  were  never 
friendly  even  to  the  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  commerce ;  and  that  their  pres¬ 
ent  repudiation  of  the  treaty  with  Lam¬ 
bert  is  only  consistent  with  all  their  pre¬ 
vious  feeling.  He  says : 

“  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  numerous,  of 
two  huncbed  probably,  and  very  animated. 
There  was  all  but  unanimity  against  its  accept¬ 
ance.  A  volume  of  objections  emanated  from 
this  sy.‘!tematically  hostile  assembly.  The  ma¬ 
jority  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the 
more  moderate  demanded  changes  which  would 


•  For  a  view  of  the  savage  character  of  these 
peoples  see  Dupr4,  pp.  234-7. 


have  rendered  the  treaty  impossible.  The 
general  opposition — so  violent  that  the  most 
enlightened  feared  to  controvert  it,  lest  they 
should  thereby  exasperate  the  mass — succumb¬ 
ed  before  the  will  of  the  king,  who  caused  the 
act  to  be  signed  by  Rahanirake,  and  two  other 
plenipotentiaries  named  at  the  last  moment,  and 
whc}  signed  it  himself  to  show  that  his  decision 
was  irrevocable.  No  one  breathed  a  word." 

In  another  part  of  his  book  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  onejpf  the  Ilovah  officers,  llahara- 
lahy,  who  had  been  his  host  at  the  capi¬ 
tal: 

“  lie  appears  to  have  understood  better  than 
any  of  his  fellow  countrymen  the  superiority  of 
European  civilization.  His  fortune  is  not  large, 
but  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  tbc  principal  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  country  ;  he  was  the  first  husband 
of  Queen  Rabodo.  He  passed  at  Antananarivo 
at  a  partiean  of  French  interestt.  ...  If 
those  who  slander  him,  and  counteract  his  in¬ 
fluence,  possessed  his  intelligence,  his  diainter- 
ettednett,  his  moral  sense,  and  his  patriotitm, 
Madagascar  would  be  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
a  civilized  country.”  * 

This  officer,  he  subsequently  implies,  was 
the  only  noble  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Malagasy  nobles,  literally  to  a  man, 
the  French  people  should  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  enter  into  engagements  involv¬ 
ing  such  a  serious  expenditure  of  men 
and  means.  They  can  not  plead  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  it,  for  in  the  Report  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Company  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council  it  is  all  -  pervasive. 
They  every  where  provide  guards  against 
it.  They  entered  upon  their  engagements 
with  their  eyes  open  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
reasonable  for  them  to  expect  that  the 
people  who  opposed  their  despotic  sover¬ 
eign  while  he  livedo  will  quietly  yield  the 
point  now  that  he  is  dead  ;  and  to  pretend 
that  they  were  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  war  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
I  hopes  would  be  one  of  the  most  open  and 
transparent  misrepresentations. . 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  to  find 
that  the  British  consul  does  not  sustain 
that  position  in  the  pages  of  M.  Dupr4 
which  a  representative  of  our  country 


*  P.  91.  We  found  it  impoesible  Ull  in  the  press 
to  procure  M.  Dupre’s  book.  The  pamphlets  also 
riHating  to  the  Madagascar  Company  were  steadily 
refused,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  them 
all  to  a  friend.  Had  we  possessed  the  former  at  an 
earlier  period,  more  extracts  should  hare  been  made 
from  it. 
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should.  He  is  thus  alluded  to  shortly 
after  his  official  entry :  “  M.  Packenham 
complained  to  me  of  the  cold  reception 
be  had  experienced;  and  knowing  him 
worthy  of  the  king’s  confidence,  I'prom- 
iseil  to  do  my  utmost  to  dissipate  the 
unjust  prejudices  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  and  of  which  one  of  his  own  | 
countrymen  was  the  cause.”  This  coun¬ 
tryman,  the  same  informant  tells  us,  was 
Mr.  Ellis,  whom  M.  Dnpro,  identifying  j 
his  own  diplomatic  interests  with  that  of ' 
the  British  consul,  denominates  “  our 
common  enemy.”  We  can  hardly  believe, 
even  on  the  Commodore’s  testimony,  that 
a  British  consul  should  stand  by,  and 
knowingly,  and  without  remonstrance, 
permit  the  island  of  Madairascar  to  be 
virtually  handed  over  to  the  French.  We 
know  that  the  praise  of  some  persons  is 
equivalent  to  the  severest  censure.  *  We 
feel  that  the  patronage  of  a  British  repre- 

*  M.  Dupr6  is  not  always  trustworthy.  It  would 
amuse  many  of  our  readers  to  read  pages  214  and 
221  of  his  book,  iu  which  he  describes  Mr.  Ellis  as 
giving  away  ‘  a  great  quantity  of  money.”  He 
constantly  acknowledges  nis  great  influence,  while 
he  has  no  good  to  say  of  htm  ;  and  by  attributing 
it  to  an  impossible  bribery,  pays  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  to  him. 


sentativc  by  the  representative  of  France 
reflects  little  honor  on  the  man  or  his  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Packen¬ 
ham  m.ay  be  able  to  explain  his  position* 
in  these  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  question  for  Madagascar  is  now 
serious.  Shall  that  land  be  permitted  to 
sink  into  the  hands  of  France  through  tHe 
barbarous  method  proposed  by  M.  (Jalos? 
Shall  it  be  compelled,  just  on  the  eve  of 
its  rising  into  importance  as  a  free  nation 
undera  constitutional  government,  to  sink 
I  under  the  dominion  of  the  absolute  gov- 
I  emment  of  strangers,  whose  rule  at  home 
:  and  abroad  is  military,  and  only  military, 
and  whose  attempts  upon  this  island  for 
three  hundred  years  have  been  character¬ 
ised  by  rapacitv,  ferocity,  and  failure  ? 
Has  Great  Britain  no  word  of  mediation 
to  utter  on  such  an  occasion  which  may  ar¬ 
rest  the  outbreak  of  strife,  and  yet  save  a 
country  on  which  she  too  has  had  posses¬ 
sions,  to  which  she  is  bound  by  a  friendly 
treaty,  and  which  owes  nearly  all  its  civil¬ 
ization  to  the  influence  of  her  sons  ? 
Many  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  friendly 
mediation  which  may  save  Madagascar 
from  destruction,  and  England  and  France 
from  indelible  disgrace. 


From  the  London  IntelleetnnI  Obiervor. 
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Feom  time  immemorial  the  pearl  fish¬ 
ery  in  the  narrow  sea  which  separates 
India  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
famous  in  all  the  marts  of  the  old  world, 
and  has  rivaled  the  still  more  renowned 
fishery  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Opinions  have  always  varied  respecting 
the  value  of  the  pearls  from  these  fisheries. 
Tavernier,  the  old  traveling  jeweler,  said, 
in  1651,  that  the  pearls  from  the  sea  that 
washes  the  w^alls  of  Manaar,  in  Ceylon, 
are,  for  their  roundness  and  water,  the 
fairest  that  are  found,  but  rarely  weigh 
three  or  four  carats.  Master  Ilalph  FitCT, 
a  London  merchant,  who  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Iniies  in  1583,  says,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  though  the  pearls  of  Cape 


Comorin  are  very  plentiful,  they  have  not 
the  right  orient  luster  that  those  of  Bah¬ 
rein  have.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
respecting  the  water  and  orient  luster  of 
the  pearls  of  these  rival  fisheries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  concourse  of 
merchants  and  others  has  been  annually 
attracted  to  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  from  the  most  ancient  times,  which  ’ 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  value. 

The  Ceylon  fisheries  have  retained  their 
old  reputation  down  to  modern  times. 
But  it  is  to  the  smaller  and  hitherto  less 
productive  pearl  banks,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Manaar  gulf,  off  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Collectorate  of  Tinnevelly,  that 
the  reader’s  attention  is  requested.  An 
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experiment,  with  a  view  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  fishery,  lias  now  been  oora- 
mcnced  tliere,  which  jiossesses  considera¬ 
ble  scientific  and  general  interest. 

In  the  golden  age  of  the  Tamil  people 
of  Southern  India,  the  Tinhevelly  pearl 
fishery,  then  established,  as  Ptolemy  states, 
at  K6ru,  the  more  modern  Coil,  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Pandyon  kings  of  Madura ; 
and  at  this  period,  we  arc  told  by  the  j 
author  of  the  Perinlus  of  the  Erythraean  j 
Sea,  none  but  condemned  criminals  were  j 
employe*!  in  the  fishery.  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  men¬ 
tions  the  land  of  Maabar,*  where  many 
beautiful  an*!  great  pearls  are  found  off  i 
the  coast.  The  merchants  and  divers,  he  j 
says,  congregated  at  Betaler,  in  April  ^ 
and  May,  and  he  relates  how'  the  divers, ' 
called  Abraiamain^  performed  incanta¬ 
tions  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  at- ! 
tacks  of  great  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  | 
In  those  days  the  sovereign  received  a  , 
tenth,  and  the  divers  a  twentieth  of  the  ’ 
roceeds  of  the  fishery.  The  great  nuin- 1 
er  of  pearls  from  these  Tinnevelly  banks  i 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  the  bold  wan¬ 
derers  who  completed  the  perilous  voyage  | 
to  India  in  early  times.  Friar  Jordanus,  a  ' 
quaint  old  missionary  bishop,  who  was  in  I 
India  about  1330,  says  that  eight  thousand  | 
boats  were  then  engaged  in  this  fishery  i 
and  that  of  Ceylon,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  pearls  was  astounding,  and  almost  in¬ 
credible.  The  head-quarters  of  the  fishery 
w’as  then,  and  indeed  from  the  days  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  seventeenth  century  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  at  Chayl  or  Coil,  literally 
“  the  temple,”  on  the  sandy  promontory  of ; 
Uamnad,  which  sends  off  a  reef  of  rocks 
towards  Ceylon  known  as  Adam’s  Bridge. 
Old  Luduvico  di  Varthema  mentions  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  pearls  fished  for  in  the  sea  j 
near  the  city  of  Chayl,  in  about  1500  a.d.,  | 
and  Barbosa,  W’ho  traveled  about  the  same  | 
time,  says  that  the  people  of  Chayl  are 
expert  jewelers  who  trade  in  pearls.  This 
place  is,  as  Dr.  Vincent  has  clearly  shown, 
the  Kvo  of  Ptolemy,  the  Kolkhi  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  the  Koil  or  Chayl 
of  the  travelers  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Karaana-Kpil  (temple  of  Kama)  of  the 
natives,  the  same  as  the  sacred  proraon- 

*  Maabar  of  Ibn  BatuU  an*]  Uarco  Polo  U  the 
southern  region  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  comprised 
in  the  modem  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinncrellj. 
Col.  Tulc  has  suggested  that  the  word  maj  be  Ara¬ 
bic,  (ifa’  abar,  a  terrj,)  in  reference  to  the  passage 
or  ferry  to  Ceylon. 


tory  of  Kamnad  and  isle  of  Rameswararat 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian  pearl  fish¬ 
ery  from  time  immemorial. 

But  Tuticorin,  the  present  hea*!-quarter8 
I  of  the  fishery,  has  supplanted  the  ancient 
Coil  for  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  powers  which  have  successively  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  fishery,  whether  native, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  or  English,  have  uni¬ 
formly  taken  their  station  at  this  little 
port,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  Tinnevelly 
coast.  When  the  Portuguese  were  all 
powerful  on  the  coast,  the  Jesuits  were 
allowed 'the  proceeds  of  one  day’s  fishing, 
and  the  owners  of  the  boats  had  one 
draught  every  fishing  day.  The  Naik  of 
Madura,  the  sovereign  whose  family  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  ancient  Pandyon  dynasty,  also 
had  the  proceeds  of  one  day  as  lord  of 
the  coast.  These  Naiks  were  the  build¬ 
ers  of  all  the  magnificent  edifices  which 
now  beautify  the  city  of  Madura,  and 
their  dues  from  the  fishery  were  proba¬ 
bly  used  as  offerings  to  Minakshi,  the  fish- 
eyed  goddess  of  the  vast  Madura  pagoda, 
who  now  possesses  amongst  her  jewelry, 
a  numerous  collection  of  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  pearl  ornaments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Naiks  and  Portuguese  there  W’ere  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  vessels  at  the 
annual  fishery,  carrying  sixty  to  ninety 
men  each,  a  third  of  whom  were  divers ; 
and  at  the  subsequent  fair  held  at  Tuti¬ 
corin  there  was  an  assembly  of  from  fifty 
thousand  to  sixty  thousand  persons.  The 
divers,  at  that  time,  w'ere  chiefly  Chris¬ 
tians  from  Malabar.  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  was  traveling  in  the  East  from  1688 
to  1723,  described  Tuticorin  when  the 
Dutch  W’ere  all  powerful  at  that  port,  as 
well  as  in  Ceylon.  He  says  that  a  Dutch 
colony  at  Tuticorin  superintended  a  pearl 
fishery  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
port,  which  brought  the  Dutch  company 
£20,000  yearly  tribute. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  fished  too 
recklessly  and  loo  often ;  and,  when  the 
English  succeeded  them  at  Tuticorin,  the 
banks  were  very  far  from  yielding  £20,000 
a  year.  Our  predecessors  had  well  nigh 
killed  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg; 
and  for  many  years  we  followed  in  the 
same  track.  It  is  the  old  story  :  a  valu¬ 
able  product  is  discovered  to  be  a  source 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  forthwith  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reckless  destruction  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  gain  is  inaugurated.  Then  the 
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Bapply  begins  to  fail  —  a  panic  ensues ; 
and,  when  science  and  forethought  are 
called  in,  it  is  discovered  that  ordinary  pru¬ 
dence  and  a  judicious  system  of  conser¬ 
vancy  would  have  insur^  an  annual  un¬ 
failing  yield  from  the  first.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  Chinchona  bark  in  South 
America,  of  the  teak  and  other  timber  of 
the  Indian  forests,  and  such  also  is  the 
story  of  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks  since 
the  Dutch  times. 

In  1822  the  Tulicorin  pearl  fishery  con¬ 
tributed  about  £13,000  to  the  Indian  rev¬ 
enue,  and  in  1830  about  £10,000;  but 
after  the  latter  date  there  was  no  yield  at 
all  for  many  years.  Between  1€30  and 
1856  there  were  thirteen  examinations  of 
the  banks,  and  on  each  occasion  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  grown  oysters  to  yield  a  profitable 
fishery,  and  none  was  therefore  attempt¬ 
ed.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
banks  was  attributed  to  several  causes. 
Captain  Robertson,  the  Master  Attendant 
at  Tuticorin,  thought  that  the  widening 
of  the  Paumben  channel,  w’hich  caused  a 
stronger  flow  of  current  over  the  banks  on 
the  coast,  prevented  the  mollusks  from 
adhering ;  and  that  the  fishers  for  large 
conch  shells  called  chanksy  (which  are 
used  as  horns  in  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
cut  into  segments  of  circles  as  ornaments 
for  women’s  wrists,)  anchoring  their  boats 
on  the  banks,  killed  the  oysters.  The 
dead  oysters  would,  of  course,  have  a  fatal 
eftect  on  their  neighbors.  The  native 
divers  attributed  the  state  of  the  banks  to 
the  pernicious  influence  of  two  other  shell¬ 
fish,  called  aoorum  (a  kind  of  Modolia) 
and  kullikoz,  (an  Avicula,)  which  are 
mingled  with  the  pearl  oysters  on  the 
banks,  and,  as  the  natives  l^lieve,  destroy 
them. 

In  1856,  however,  an  examination  was 
made  by  Captain  Robertson,  and  it  was 
found  that  at  least  four  of  the  banks  of 
Tuticorin,  called  Cooroochan  Paur,  ATi- 
fory  Paur,  OodooroovU  Paur,  and  Clo- 
thie  Paur  were  well  covered  with  young 
pearl  oysters,  which  would  be  old  enough 
to  be  fished  in  1860-61.  The  Madras 
government,  therefore,  determined  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken,  in  order 
that  the  banks  might  receive  no  injury 
during  the  interval.  Tlie  chank  fishery 
off"  Tuticorin  was  ordered  to  be  entirely 
put  a  stop  to  at  the  termination  of  the 
contract,  and  vessels  were  provided  to 
protect  the  pearl  banks  from  poachers,  on 


[April, 

board  one  of  which  Captain  Robertson 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  March,  1859. 

Captain  Robertson  was  succeeded  as 
Master  Attendant  of  Tuticorin  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Banks 
by  Captain  Phipps,  to  whose  zeal  and 
intelligence  the  fishery  owes  its  present 
hopeful  condition,  and  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  the  fishery  of  March,  1860,  the  first 
that  had  been  attempted  since  1830,  was 
opened. 

A  government  pearl  fishery  is  a  most 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  and  forms 
an  exception  to  all  other  monopolies ; 
which,  as  a  rule,  have  in  modem  times 
been  justly  condemned.  But  pearls  are 
simply  articles  of  luxury  in  the  strictest 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  the  seas  in  which 
they  grow  can  not  well  become  iirivate 
property ;  and,  if  a  profit  can  be  derived 
from  their  sale,  it  is  certainly  a  branch  of 
revenue  which  can  give  just  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  no  man,  while  it  benefits  the 
community  at  large.  In  India,  too,  the 
government  are  possessed  of  advantages, 
which  enable  them  to  get  the  Mork  of 
superintendence  and  management  done 
with  far  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  private 
individual  or  company.  So  high  an  au¬ 
thority^  as  Mr.  McCulloch  has  taken  an 
opposite  view,  and  says  tha5  the  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  ought  to  be  abolished, 
because  the  expense  of  guarding  and 
managing  the  banks  exceeds  the  sum  for 
which  the  fishery  is  let,  and  that  any  one 
who  likes  should  be  allowed  to  fish  on 

Eg  a  moderate  license  duty.  The 
lition  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary 
was  published  in  1860,  and  during  the 
two  following  years  the  Tinnevelly  pearl 
fishery  yielded  a  large  net  revenue  to 
the  government,  which  is  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  McCulloch’s  argument.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  since  been  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  but  the  way  to  secure  regular 
annual  returns  is  by  adopting  a  carefully 
considered  scientific  system  of  conservan¬ 
cy,  and  not  by  throwing  this  banks  open 
to  the  depredations  of  all  comers. 

The  fishery  of  1861  commenced  on 
March  7th,  and  the  sale  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  share  of  oysters  was  conducted  by 
public  auction,  which  began  at  Rs.  15 
and  gradually  rose  to  Rs.  40  per  thousand. 
As  many  as  15,874,500  shells  were  sold, 
realizing  upwards  of  £20,000,  as  the  net 
result  to  government,  exclusive  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  of  the  shares  allowed  to  the 
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divers.  The  annual  expense  of  the  guard  at  all,  but  is  more  allied  to  a  mussel ;  hav- 
boats  for  protecting  the  banks  is  only  ing,  like  the  latter  animal,  a  by»su8,  or 
£500.  cable,  by  which  it  secures  itself  to  the 

In  1862  the  results  of  the  fishery  were  rocks — one  of  the  most  important  points 
also  satisfactory;  but  in  1863  the  banks  in  its  organization.  The  animal's  foot  is 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  unpromising  composed  of  muscular  fibers,  and-  is  two 
state,  and  no  fishery  was  attempted.  Out  and  a  half  inches  long,  when  distended, 
of  seventy-two  banks  that  were  examined.  On  the  lower  side  there  is  a  groove  lined 
only  four  contained  oysters  free  from  by  a  secreting  membrane,  which  is  an 
ioortim,  eleven  had  young  oysters  mixed  exact  mould  for  the  formation  of  the 
•with  soorum,  and  fifty-seven  were  blank,  byssus.  When  the  animal  desires  to  at- 
It  is  this  unexpected  failure  of  properly-  tach  itself  to  the  rock,  its  foot  is  pro- 
grown  shells  which  has  given  rise  to  Cap-  truded,  and,  after  seeking  out  a  suitable 
tain  Phipps’  experimental  culture  now  in  spot  with  the  tip  for  some  minutes,  is 
course  of  trial,  and  to  a  very  careful  con-  again  retracted  into  the  shell.  A  strong 
sideration  of  the  conditions  most  likely  fiber,  of  the  form  of  the  groove  in  the 
to  secure  a  good  annual  fishery,  which  foot,  is  thus  left,  attached  to  the  base  of 
shall  not  be  liable  to  this  periodical  the  foot  at  one  end,  and  to  the  rock  at  the 
sterility.  other.  The  process  is  again  and  again 

The  pearl  banks  are  about  nine  miles  repeated  until  a  strong  cable  is  formed ; 
from  the  shore,  and  eight  to  ten  fathoms  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
from  the  surface,  being  scattered  over  suits  of  the  careful  investigations  of  Ur. 
an  area  seventy  miles  in  length.  They  Kelaart  in  Ceylon,  that  the  power  of  the 
are  exposed  to  ocean  currents,  which,  by  animal  to  cast  off  its  byasus  at  pleasure 
washing  sand  into  the  interstices  of  the  was  ascertained.  It  leaves  it  behind  to 
rocks,  often  destroy  the  young  oysters  make  another  in  a  more  convenient  place, 
over  a  considerable  area ;  the  dead  fish,  like  a  ship  slipping  her  cable  and  going 
when  not  removed,  soon  contaminate  their  to  sea.  From  this  ability  to  shift  its 
neighhors ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  berth  it  follows  that  the  pearl  oyster 
sources  of  evil,  the  aoorum  shells,  a  might  safely  be  taken  from  its  native 
species  of  Modiola,  like  a  mussel  with  a  beds,  and  made  to  colonize  other  parts  of 
swollen  face,  which  often  grow  amongst  the  sea  ;  and  also  that  it  would  move  of 
the  pearl  oysters,  exercise  a  pernicious  its  own  accord  if  the  surrounding  water 
influence,  either  by  dying  and  spreading  should  become  impure  or  sandy,  or  when 
death  around  them,  or  by  accumulating  there  is  an  influx  of  fresh  water.  The 
sand.  It  is  obviously  quite  impossible  to  animal  can  re-form  the  byssus  at  pleasure, 
watch  these  banks  efficiently,  and  to  erad-  if  in  good  health  and  condition, 
icate  the  evils  caused  by  sand  accu-  The  formation  of  pearls  is  another  point 
mulations  and  dead  mollusks,  owing  to  which  has  received  much  attention,  but 
their  great  depth  and  exposed  situation  which  has  not  as  yet  been  definitively 
in  the  o|)en  sea  at  a  distance  from  land,  settled.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  believed 
Unless  some  plan  is  adopted  for  rearing  that  pearls  were  productions  of  dew,  but 
the  young  fish  on  banks  which  shall  be  that  observant  old  Elizabethan  navigator, 
constantly  accessible,  and  free  from  the  j  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  shrewdly  remarked 
above  drawbacks,  the  fisherjr  will  always  that  “this  must  be  some  old  philosopher’s 
be  liable  to  failures,  sometimes  of  long  j  conceit,  for  it  can  not  be  made  probable 
duration.  The  perfection  to  which  science  j  how  the  dew  should  come  into  the  oys- 
and  intelligent  care  have  brought  the  ;  ter.”  3Iodern  investigation  has  suggest- 
fisheries  of  edible  oysters  on  the  English,  ed  various  causes  for  the  intrusion  of  the 
and  especially  on  the  French  coasts,  leaves  nucleus  round  which  the  pearl  is  formed, 
no  doubt  that  equally  satisfactory  results  The  free  border  of  mantle  lining  each 
might  be  obtained  from  similar  measures  valve  of  the  shell  dips  downwards  to 
on  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks.  meet  a  similar  edge  on  the  opposite  side, 

A  few  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  thus  forming  a  double  fringed  veil.  The 
pearl  oyster  •will  make  this  part  of  the  tentacles  of  this  fringe  consist  of  long 
subject  more  clear.  and  short  flat  filaments,  which  are  excced- 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  observe  ingly  sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approach 
that  the  pearl  oyster  (Mdeagrina  marga-  of  a  foreign  substance  makes  them  draw 
ritifera,  Lam.)  b  not  in  reality  an  oyster  forwards  and  shut  out  the  intruder.  They 
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doubtless  prevent  the  pearls  from  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  shell,  and  preserve  the 
fish  from  the  host  of  carnivorous  creat¬ 
ures  M’hich  infest  its  place  of  abode ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  particles  of  sand  form 
the  nuclei  of  pearls,  they  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  ever  -  watchful  senti¬ 
nels  before  they  can  intrude  themselves 
amongst  the  interstices  of  the  mantle. 
The  food  of  pearl  oysters  consists  of  fo- 
raminifera,  minute  algse,  and  diatoms ; 
and  Dr.  Kelaart  has  suggested  that  the 
siliceous  internal  skeletons  of  these  micro¬ 
scopic  diatoms  may  possibly  permeate  the 
coats  of  the  mantle,  and  become  nuclei  of 
pearls. 

Lastly,  the  ova  which  escape  through 
the  distended  coat  of  an  overgrown  ova¬ 
rium  may,  perhaps,  become  imbedded  in 
the  interstices  of  the  mantle,  and  become 
the  nuclei  of  pearls,  especially  as  pearls 
are  usually  found  imbedded  in  the  man¬ 
tle  near  the  hinge,  where  the  ovarium  is 
most  liable  to  rupture.  Large  pearls  often 
work  their  way  out  of  the  mantle,  and  lie 
loose  between  it  and  the  shell,  or  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.  They 
have  even  been  found  outside  the  shell 
altogether,  entangled  amongst  the  strands 
of  the  by  sms.  When  the  pearl  banks  are 
under  constant  supervision,  the  causes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  pearls,  as  yet 
imperiectl/  understood,  will,  doubtless, 
receive  close  attention. 

It 'now  only  remains  to  describe  the 
plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  that,  in  future, 
the  Tiiinevelly  pearl  banks  will  be  kept 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
grown  shells  to  supply  a  remunerative 
annual  fishery.  The  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  method  adopted  with  regard  to 
edible  oysters  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts.  The  chief  external  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  pearl  and  edible  oyster  is,  that 
the  former  secures  itself  to  rocks  and 
stones  by  means  of  a  by»9us,  while  the 
latter  merely  lies  ffut  on  the  ground  on 
its  convex  side ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  pearl  oyster  should  not  thrive  on 
artificial  banks  as  well  as  the  edible  oyster. 

In  the  Colne  oyster  fishery,  the  brood 
(oysters  two  years  old)  are  dredged  up 
out  at  sea,  and  placed  on  layinga''  with¬ 
in  the  river  Colne.  These  “  layinga  ”  are 
about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  by  eighty,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  most  of  them  dry 
at  low  water,  and  they  are  paved  with 
stones,  old  shells,  and  any  other  bard 


substances,  to  a  depth  of  a  few’  inches,  so 
as  to  form  a  bed  for  the  oysters,  which 
w’ould  be  choked  in  soft  mud.  This 
material  is  called  culch.  In  France,  M. 
Coste  has  adopted  a  system  of  placing 
fascines  on  the  layinga^  instead  of  eulch, 
as  resting  places  for  the  oysters ;  but  the 
natural  ^vantages  of  the  ground  render 
any  artificial  method  of  this  kind  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  Colne.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  culch  should  be  kept  perfectlv 
clean  and  clear  of  mud,  and,  above  all, 
that  every  mussel-shell  should  be  weeded 
out.  The  mussels  have  a  remarkable  ten¬ 
dency  to  collect  mud  round  them  in  heaps, 
probably  owing  to  their  elongated  shape, 
and  if  they  arc  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
layinga^  there  is  danger  of  the  oysters 
being  choked  W’ith  mud.  The  oysters  re¬ 
main  on  the  layinga  for  two  years,  when 
they  are  fit  for  eating,  and  during  this 
time  there  are  constant  examinations,  in 
order  that  all  dead  fish  may  be  removed, 
and  the  culch  kept  clear  of  mud.  I«  places 
where  the  layings  are  never  laid  bare 
by  the  tide,  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
dredge,  all  live  fish  and  culch  being  care¬ 
fully  thrown  back,  while  dead  fish,  soft 
mud,  and  mussels  are  removed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  . 
such  system  might  be  adopted  in  rearing 
pearl  oysters,  and  Dr.  Kelaart  says  that 
“  he  sees  no  reason  why  pearl  oysters 
should  not  live  and  breed  in  artificial 
beds,  like  the  edible  oysters,  and  yield  a 
large  revenue.”  He  h.as  ascertained,  by 
his  experiments  in  Ceylon,  that  the  pearl 
oysters  ane  more  tenacious  of  life  than 
any  other  bivalve  with  which  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  that  they  can  live  in  brack¬ 
ish  water,  and  in  places  so  shallow  that 
they  must  be  exposed  for  two  or  three 
hours  daily  to  the  sun  and  other  atmos¬ 
pheric  infiuences.  Captain  Phipps,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tinnevelly  pearl 
banks,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusions ; 
and,  convinced  that  artificial  nurseries  for 
the  young  oysters  are  the  only  means  by 
w’bich  remunerative  fisheries  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  he  has  proposed  the  following  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted : 

The  harbor  of  Tuticorin  is  formed  by 
two  long  islands,  and  between  them  and 
the  mainland  there  is  a  bank  about  three 
miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  deptli  of  from  three  to  seven  feet, 
entirely  free  both  from  surf,  currents,  and 
influxes  of  fresh  water.  Captain  Phipps 
proposes  that  thb  bank  should  be  walled 
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round  with  loose  coral  until  it  is  formed  ' 
into  a  basin,  the  edjjes  rising  three  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  Over  the  bed 
of  the  shallow  basin  thus  inclosed,  live 
coral  will  be  regularly  spread  so  as  in  a  few 
years  to  form  a  solid  mass,  serving  the 
purpose  of  culch,  and  the  basin  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  old  oys¬ 
ters,  and  the  other  two  for  the  young  ones 
that  may  be  in  process  of  rearing.  After 
the  division  of  the  basin  set  apart  for 
breeding  has  been  stocked,  it  will  be  care¬ 
fully  watched,  and  when  the  spawning 
has  taken  j)lace  and  the  young  oysters  are 
well  formed,  they  will  be  removed  from 
the  old  oysters  and  rocks  to  which  they 
arc  attached,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  sep- 
erate  parts  of  the  basin,  and  the  same  plan 
will  be  followed  each  succeeding  year. 
On  reaching  a  sufficient  age,  they  will 
.again  be  removed  to  one  of  the  pearl  banks 
in  the  open  sea.  The  la.st  operation  is 
necessary,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  inclose  an  artificial  space  which  would 
hold  as  many  grown  oysters  as  are  requir¬ 
ed  for  a  remunerative  fishery,  and  because 
it  is  believed  that  the  qu.ality  of  the  pearl 
depends  on  the  depth  and  clearness  of  the 
sea  in  which  it  has  been  formed. 

A  single  oyster,  five  or  six  years  old,  of¬ 
ten  contains  no  Icsstlnm  12,000,000  eggs, 
and  in  the  fishery  of  1861  the  total  number 
taken  only  amounted  to  15,874,500,  so  that 
the  number  of  young  ones  annually  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  nursery  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  stock  b.anks  for  each  year’s 
fishery.  Care  will  of  course  be  taken  that 
only  such  banks  are  selected  for  stocking 
as  nave  the  rocks  which  compose  them 
raised  well  clear  of  the  surrounding  sand. 

By  this  system,  adapted  as  it  is  from 
those  of  the  English  and  French  edible 


oyster  fisheries,  several  advantages  will  be 
secured,  and  all  the  dangers  to  which  the 
pearl  oysters  are  now  exposed  will  be 
avoided.  The  young  growing  mollusks, 
safe  on  their  carefully  watched  laying  at 
Tuticorin,  will  be  secured  from  the  chok¬ 
ing  sands  of  their  natural  banks,  as  well 
as  from  their  alleged  enemy  the  soorwm, 
the  eflfects  of  which  are  probably  the 
same  as  those  caused  by  the  mussels  on 
the  edible  oyster  layings  in  the  colne.  It 
is  during  the  period  of  their  growth  that 
the  pearl  oysters  are  so  exposed  to  these 
dangers,  and  very  frequently  banks  have 
been  found  well  stocked  with  young  oys¬ 
ters,  and  giving  promise  of  a  lucrative 
fishery,  at  a  preliminary  examination, 
which,  when  the  time  for  the  fishery  ar¬ 
rives,  are  bare,  alltheir  inhabitants  having 
died  and  been  washed  away.  But  if  pre¬ 
served  during  the  period  of  growth  in 
the  artificial  nursery,  and  only  placed 
out  when  they  have  reached  m.aturity,  the 
oysters  can  then  form  their  pearls  in  se¬ 
curity  until  the  season  for  the  fishery  ar¬ 
rives,  and  well-stocked  pearl  banks  may 
be  reckoned  upon  for  each  year. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  that,  by  adopting  these 
carefully  considered  plans,  and  improving 
npon  them  as  experience  and  watchful  in¬ 
vestigation  dictate  from  year  to  year,  a  reg¬ 
ular  and  unfailing  source  of  revenue  will 
be  secured  to  the  State,  and  the^innevelly 
pearl  banks  will,  after  laying  dormant  for 
thirty  years,  regain  the  immemorial  re¬ 
nown  which  was  conceded  to  them,  alike 
in  the  days  of  J*tolemy,  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
of  Hamilton.  They  form  the  most  ancient 
fishery  in  the  w’orld,  and  now  that  science 
and  careful  supervision  have  been  supplied 
they  will  no  longer  be  the  least  remunera¬ 
tive. 


Effects  of  CossANormrors  Mabbiaom. — M.  B»l- 
ley  hu  called  the  attention  of  the  IVench  Academy 
to  a  remarkable  result  of  a  very  singular  marriage  of 
this  kind,  lie  says,  “  the  father  and  mother  enjoyed 
good  health ;  the  father  was  bom  in  lawful  wed¬ 
lock;  the  mother,  somewhat  older,  came  from  s 
foundling  hospital.  From  this  union  resulted  in 
succession  four  infants,  stillborn ;  the  fifth  is  deaf 
and  dumb  in  an  asylum  at  Rome;  the  sixth  is  a 
dwari^  and  the  seventh  has  not  at  present  exhibited 
any  peculiarity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  individu 
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als,  so  afflicted  in  their  descendants,  are  brother  and 
sLter,  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother.  The 
girl,  bora  before  marriage,  was  deserted  by  her  par¬ 
ents,  was  never  reclaimed  by  them,  and  was  igno¬ 
rant  who  they  were.”  M.  Bailey  proposes  that  spe¬ 
cial  inquiries  should  be  made  in  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
'nms  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  pareots  of 
tbs  unfortunates.  In  Rome  he  finds  out  of  thirteen 
cases  of  persona  bora  deaf  and  dumb,  three  were 
olApriogs  of  consanguineous  marriages,  one  being 
connected  with  the  deplorable  story  we  have  citecT 
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WE  NEVER  SEE  THE  STARS. 


Take  a  man  out  into  the  fields  on  a 
ca]^,  quiet  night,  when  the  moon  is  ab¬ 
sent,  the  air  clear,  and  as  he  looks  up¬ 
ward,  the  “  floor  of  heaven  ”  seems  “  in¬ 
laid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.”  Let 
him  see  Vega  beaming  with  steady  luster, 
like  a  benevolent  sapphire  eye  keeping 
watch  over  the  world ;  Capella  fitfully 
flashing ;  the  Bear  careering  round  the 
silent  pole  ;  Orion  with  his  diamond  belt ; 
and  Sirius  blazing  in  such  splendor  as  to 
vindicate  his  title  as  the  leader  of  the 
host  of  heaven,”  and  leave  no  wonder 
that  the  old  Egyptians  worshiped  him 
as  a  sacred  orb,  and  formed  the  sloping 
sides  of  their  pyramids  that  his  beams 
should  fall  straight  and  full  upon  Uiem 
when  he  reached  his  highest  point  iifthe 
skies  that  ovqr- arched  their  wondrous 
land.  Let  our  observer  gaze  steadily  as 
the  smaller  stars  come  out  from  their 
homes  in  the  deep  unfathomable  blue, 
until,  between  what  the  eye  sees,  and 
what  the*mind  imagines,  the  broad  fields 
of  space  are  all  alive  with  light,  and,  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  stars  innu¬ 
merable  seem  to  gleam.  When  the  eye 
has  thus  been  filled  with  1[)rightnes8,  we 
could  scarcely  make  a  more  startling  as¬ 
sertion  than  is  conveyed  in  the  words, 
“  we  never  see  the  stars,”  and  yet  no 
statement  can  be  more  true.  What  then, 
do  we  see  ?  The  answer  is,  we  see  cer¬ 
tain  rays  of  light  which,  in  }>opular 
phraseology,  left  the  celestial  orbs  some 
time  ago ;  years  ago  we  know  in  some 
instances,  centuries  perhaps  in  others, 
and  thousands  of  years,  it  may  be,  in 
still  other  cases,  and  possibly  millions 
might  be  required  to  state  the  time  at 
which,  in  the  remote  past,  that  force  was 
exercised,  or  vibration  excited,  by  which 
we  recognize  the  existence  of  the  most 
distant  of  those  suns  whose  beams  are 
able  to  aifect  our  sight.  The  nearest  star 
is,  however,  too  far  off  for  his  light-rays 
to  bring  to  us  a  picture  of  his  face,  in 
the  moon  we  see,  with  the  unaided  eye, 
certain  indications  of  the  form  and  char¬ 


acter  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite.  In 
the  planets,  minute  disks,  in  which  all 
features  have  vanished,  proclaim  by  the 
low  power  that  makes  them  distinctly 
visible,  comparative  nearness  to  ourselves; 
but  of  the  stars  another  story  must  be 
told.  They  are  not  like  the  moon,  partly 
decipherable  by  the  unassisted  eye ;  not 
like  the  planets,  surrendering  more  or  less 
of  the  secret  of  their  form  to  the  glasses 
of  the  telescope — they  defy  alike  the  eye 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  grandest  optical 
machinery  which  he  has  been  able  to  in¬ 
vent.  They  do  indeed,  in  fine  weather, 
look  like  small  regular  disks  in  a  teles¬ 
cope,  but  increasing  the  power  of  the 
eye-piece  does  not  enlarge  their  apparent 
diameters  as  it  does  that  of  nearer  ob¬ 
jects,  and  in  the  most  perfect  instruments 
they  look  the  least.  We  see  their  luster, 
we  note  the  color  of  their  light ;  Betel- 
guese  is  a  topaz,  Itigel  more  of  a  sap- 
hire,  Antares  is  flushed,  and  flashes  with 
lood  red ;  and  when  the  telescope  has 
separated  the  so-called  “double  stars,” 
we  have  contrasts  of  green,  orange,  blue, 
white,  gray,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Webb’s  adniira- 
ble  papers  tell ;  but  whether  their  sur¬ 
faces  are  rugged  and  mountainous, smooth, 
with  plains  or  seas,  diversified  in  outline, 
or  monotonous  in  uniformity,  we  can  only 
guess  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  tre 
ntver  see  the  stars. 

Ordinary  objects  reveal  to  us  their 
forms  by  the  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
color.  They  shine  with  borrowed,  and 
often  with  feebly  reflected  light,  so  that 
by  walking  away,  we  soon  lose  sight  of 
them  altogether.  Objects  that  are  more 
luminous  and  brighter,  show  their  forma 
at  greater  distances,  and  we  often  see 
things  negatively  that  would  be  unnoticed 
by  their  positive  effect.  Thus  a  thin  rod 
against  a  clear  sky  is  seen  a  long  way  off, 
b^uso  we  are  conscious  that  the  sky 
brightness  is,  as  it  were,  cut  through  by 
some  dark  thread.  But  we  may  pass 
from  all  those  cases  in  which  light  comes 
to  us  as  a  revealer  of  /brm,  to  others,  in 
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which  it  says,  “  I  am  light,”  and  nothing 
more. 

All  “  Intellectual  Observers  ”  know 
Longfellow's  exquisite  poem  beginning : 

“  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  light, 

Asa  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  its  Hight 

and  ns  they  repeat  the  last  two  lines  : 

“We  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist,” 

they  will  recall  .aii  experience  common  to 
all  travelers,  the  memory  of  which  may 
bring  with  it  either  “  a  feeling  of  sadness 
which  the  soul  can  not  resist,”  or  ]>leasing 
associations  to  which  the  affections  cling. 
These  “  lights  of  the  village  ”  may  help 
to  teach  us  why  “  we  never  see  the  stars.” 
They  come  to  us  like  good  angels  across 
the  moor,  or  fen,  but  their  faces  are 
hidden  from  our  distant  gaze.  We  do 
not  see  the  lamp  or  candle  from  which 
they  emanate  until  w’e  are  close  to  it,  al¬ 
though  we  may  know  W'hat  it  is,  and  ex¬ 
claim  with  Portia : 

“  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  ! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 

Unless  we  are  tolerably  near  we  do  not 
even  see  the  shape  of  tlie  flame,  and  as 
soon  as  we  have  lost  that  shape,  it  is,  on 
a  small  scale,  an  imitation  of  the  distant 
stars. 

The  distance  at  which  objects  become 
invisible,  although  their  light  is  still  seen, 
varies  with  different  eyes.  Without  light 
DO  man  secs ;  but  some  men  see  with  less 
light  and  much  further  than  others,  and 
long  after  the  longest  sighted  man  has 
lost  all  perception  of  bodily  shape,  the 
hawk  tnbe  appear  to  see  it  acutely,  so 
that  Tennyson  w.as  a  true  exponent  of 
nature  when  he  depicted  the  eagle  in  his 
home : 

“  lie  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands  : 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands. 

Kinged  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

“  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls.” 

When  the  sea  waves  are  dwindled 
down  to  w’rinkles  by  their  distance,  the 
king  of  birds  still  perceives  upon  theic 
shore,  objects  that  would  bo  quite  invisi¬ 


ble  to  man ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  the  eye  of  the  eagle  has 
ever  “  seen  the  stars.”  The  bird,  how¬ 
ever,  may  teach  us  that  with  perfect 
visual  organs,  remoteness  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  discovery  of  form,  but  merely 
reduce  its  apparent  size. 

A  distant  body  must  have  a  certain 
magnitude,  in  or<5er  that  its  shape  may 
be  visible  to  any  eye,  w’ith  any  particular 
instrument.  The  larger  the  body,  the 
greater  the  distance  at  which  its  shape 
can  be  seen,  under  similar  and  propor¬ 
tionate  illumination,  but  as  the  distance 
increases,  the  apparent  size  of  any  body 
is  rapidly  reduced,  in  conformity  with  a 
well  -  known  physical  law,  so  that  the 
mightiest  celestial  orbs  may  dwindle 
through  remoteness  to  the  merest  specks 
of  light' which  the  eye  can  discern,  and  by 
still  further  remoteness,  completely  elude 
the  power  of  the  largest  telescope.* 

We  know  that  the  sun’s  diameter  is, 
according  to  the  best  calculations,  850,100 
miles,  and  his  distance,  by  recent  deter¬ 
mination,  about  91,328,600  miles,  nearly 
four  hundred  times  that  of  the  moon. 
Now  the  enormous  face  of  the  sun,  more 
than  one  hundred  times  broader  than  that 
of  our  earth,  is  eclipsed  by  a  pin’s  head 
held  near  the  eye,  and  it  only  appears  the 
size  of  a  very  small  disk  held  a  foot  off. 
Could  we  pass  from  our  present  abode  to 
the  more  distant  planets  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  the  great  luminary  would  become 
smaller  and  smaller  in  appearance ;  and 
from  Neptune,  “30}  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,”f  it 
would  look  like  a  mere  point  of  light 
that  would  require  considerable  magnify¬ 
ing  to  raise  into  a  disk.  Mr.  Breen  teds 
us  that  with  a  power  of*  150  we  can  see 
the  appearance  of  a  disk  in  Neptune  “  if 
we  consider  it  attentively,”  and  the  body 
which  thus  requires  enlarging  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  150  diameters,  or  22,500  times 
s«iperficially,  in  order  to  be  seen  at  all,  is 
108  times  as  big  as  our  earth  its  diame- 

*  An  easy  mode  of  illustrating  these  facts,  to 
cut  a  disk,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  triangle 
(with  each  side  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle) 
of  white  (>aper ;  st  ck  them  against  a  wall,  and  walk 
backwa'd  until  the  eye  fails  to  see  which  is  the 
circle  and  which  is  the  trianfle,  although  two 
patches  of  white  light  wil'  still  be  discerned. 

■f  Breen’s  Planeiofy  Worlds,  p.  €48. 

^  The  dimensioi  s  and  distance  of  Neptune,  and 
other  planets,  will  hare  to  be  revised,  to  meet  the 
present  views  of  the  size  and  distance  uf  the  sun, 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  in  the  argument. 
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ter  is  36,000  miles,  that  of  the  earth  being 
7912  miles. 

Under  ordinary  circiimstanees  we  do 
not,  without  magnifying  them,  see  the 
real  disks  of  the  great  planets,  otherwise 
we  should  need  no  telescope  to  teach,  us 
that  Venus  goes  through  phases  like  the 
moon.*  When  Venus  is  favorably  situat¬ 
ed  she  is  a  highly  lustrous  body,  that 
looks  the  same  shape  as  Jupiter,  but  if 
the  telescope  be  directed  to  both,  one 
shows  a  round  face,  and  the  other  may 
appear  as  a  thin  crescent  of  most  glorious 


*  Tliis  remark  is  generally  true.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  it  would  not  hare  been  necessary  to  wait 
for  Galileo  anth  his  telescope,  in  order  to  learn  the 
fact  that  Venus  exhibits  phases  like  the  moon.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  excellent  work,  Celestial  Objects  for 
Cononon  Telescopes,  says,  sp^^ing  of  Venus  wnen 
near  the  earth  and  exhibiting  a  sharp  and  thin 
form :  “  This  crescent  has  been  seen  even  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  sky  of  Chili,  and  with  a  dark  glass 
in  Persia.”  Difficult  objects  become  more  visible 
when  the  mind  knows  exactly  what  the  eye  ought 
to  see,  and  the  eye  is  practiced  in  looking  for  it. 
An  easy  experiment  will  illustrate  this.  Let  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  it  look  for  €  Lyras,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  lies  close  to  Vega.  The  first  night 
of  the  attempt  the  small  star  may  not  be  distinguish¬ 
ed,  afterwards  it  will  become  plainer,  and  if  it  is 
looked  at  liRy  or  one  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two,  it  will  seem  to  have  moved 
further  off,  and  the  observer  will  wonder  why  the 
separation  did  not  strike  him  at  first.  A  similar 
apparent  increase  of  distance  takes  place  by  con¬ 
tinued  observaUon  of  close  double  stars  through  a 
telescope. 
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light.  Although  the  planets  are  too  far 
off  to  exhibit  real  disks  to  the  naked  eye, 
still  their  being  so  near  in  proportion  to 
their  size  is  one  reason  why  they  shine 
with  a  steadier  light,  and  do  not  twinkle 
like  the  stars.  Humboldt  and  others 
thought  that  when  light,  from  one  portion 
of  their  disks,  was  for  a  moment  inter¬ 
cepted  and  then  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  air,  they  did  not  flicker  like  stars,  be¬ 
cause  light  from  other  portions  of  their 
disks  filled  up  the  vacancy  that  was  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  kept  their  luster  steadily  in 
view.  This  can  not  be  the  entire  reason 
of  stellar  scintillation,  as  some  stars  do  it 
much  more  than  others ;  but  whatever 
action  such  disks  may  have,  it  must  lessen, 
and  finally  vanish  as  their  distance  is  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
Neptune,  the  remotest  known  member  of 
our  system,  although  2,864,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  is  near  him,  and  near  us,  when 
compared  with  the  nearest  of  the  stars. 

Spectrum  analysis  bids  fair  to  teach  us 
what  the  stars  are  made  of,  and  we  may 
learn  more  and  more  of  their  wondrous 
ways.  Still  we  may  never  behold  their 
faces,  nor  our  descendants  after  us,  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  place,  however,  no 
limits  to  the  future  possibilities  of  science, 
but  the  present  generation  of  men,  and 
their  long  posterity  after  them,  m.ay  be 
compelled  to  wait  for  immortal  vision  be¬ 
fore  they  will  really  see  the  stars. 


From  Chambers*!  Journal. 

AN  ENGINEER’S  ADVENTURE. 


I  AM  not  sure  of  the  year,  but  it  was 
tome  time  in  the  Forties.  Nicholas  I. 
was  Czar  of  all  the  Russias;  nobody 
dreamed  of  the  Crimean  War;  the  lat¬ 
est  insurrection  in  Poland  had  long  been 
crushed ;  the  country  was  quiet,  if  not 
contented ;  and  I  was  engaged  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  -  engineer  on  the  survey  for  the 
Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburo  Railway. 
My  principal,* whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Evans, 
as  the  names  of  high-standing  profession¬ 
als  are  not  to  be  printed  in  the  private 
mem<^  of  their  subs,  was  one  of  the 


English  contractors,  and  chief  engineer 
as  far  as  Wilna,  where  his  head-<^uarters 
were  fixed,  and  from  whence  his  instruc- 
tiops  were  sent  forth  to  all  his  outposts 
along  the  line.  Mr.  Evans  placed  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  in  me;  1  suppose  it 
was  well  founded,  for  I  had  served  my 
apprenticeship  with  him,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  acted  as  his  assistant  in  the  survey  of 
sundry  railways  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  The  rail  was  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  then,  and  as  it  originated  with  us, 
English  engineers  were  in  high  request 
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for  laying  it  down  in  all  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  fact  brought  us  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  brother  -  professionals  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  So  it  happened, 
that  associated  with  me  on  the  same  sta¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  as  high  in  my  mincipal’s 
esteem,  there  was  a  French  e^ineer  of 
the  name  of  Duroche.  He  was  a  horn 
Parisian,  a  handsome,  clever  fellow,  about 
my  own  age,  which  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  deeply  devoted  to  his  profession, 
light  -  hearted,  ready  -  witted,  and  admira¬ 
bly  qualified  for  making  himself  at  home 
wherever  he  went.  Duroche  was  cour¬ 
teous  and  kindly  too ;  he  knew  more  .about 
the  northern  country  than  I  did,  having 
engineered  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  Russia,  and  was  by  no  means  chary  of 
his  knowledge.  He  understood  English 
well,  but  spoke  it  very  badly.  I  was  in 
the  very  same  estate  with  regard  to  his 
language,  and  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agree¬ 
ment,  each  conversed  in  his  native  tongue, 
while  we  carried  on  our  share  of  the  sur- 
,  vey  together,  inhabited  the  same  tent,  and 
became  intimate  friends. 

Some  such  social  amenity  was  requisite 
for  men  so  situated.  Our  station  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  line,  because  it  included  the  worst  of 
the  engineering  difficulties,  being  a  wild 
district,  half-forest  and  half-marsh,  curious¬ 
ly  diversified  with  masses  of  rock  and 
ridges  of  sand — in  my  honest  opinion,  the 
refuse  of  all  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  on  one  of  the 
sand-ridges,  which  happened  to  be  the 
highest  and  driest  spot  we  could  find,  was 
pitched  the  tent  in  which  ray  surveying- 
companion  and  myself  found  sleeping- 
room  and  shelter  from  the  worst  of  the 
weather.  Hard  by  it,  stood  an  old  wood¬ 
en  post-house,  deserted  for  many  a  year 
because  no  travelers  came  that  way,  and 
which  was  the  rest  and  refuge  of  two 
Russian  sap|>er8,  who  served  us  as  chain- 
men,  and  understood  no  order  except  it 
were  given  in  their  own  language,  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  shaken  stick.  There  was 
no  town  or  village  within  a  day’s  journey 
of  us ;  the  nearest  was  a  miserable  place 
called  Linkc,  and  the  best  house  in  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  blacksmith.  All  our  iron-  j 
work  had  to  be  done  there,  and  all  our 
provisions  brought  from  thence,  which, 
together  with  the  surveying,  kept  our¬ 
selves  and  our  Russian  sap|>ers  perpetually 
on  the  road.  A  wild  one  it  was,  winding 
through  marsh  and  forest ;  I  am  certain , 


no  engineer  had  ever  been  employed  upon 
it,  and  the  transit  of  any  vehicle  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  at  one  of  its 
sharpest  turns,  midway  between  our  sta¬ 
tion  and  Linke,  on  a  rising  -  ground,  gir¬ 
dled  with  ancient  oaks  and  pines,  sUx^.an 
old-fashioned  Polish  mansion  built  partly 
of  stone,  partly  of  timber,  and  standing 
out  grand  and  stately  from  the  mass  of 
the  dark  green-wood. 

The  fam^  who  occupied  it  were  named 
I  Jasinski.  They  consisted  of  a  father  and 
daughter,  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 
The  father  was  a  white-haired  venerable- 
looking  man,  approaching  four-score,  with 
the  titles  of  count,  colonel,  and  knight  of 
i  half  the  orders  of  Europe.  The  daughter 
j  was  named  Clementa,  one  of  the  finest 
I  women  I  ever  saw,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the  ladies  of 
'  Poland,  even  as  an  engineer.  They  bear 
I  the  bell  in  all  the  north  for  beauty  and 
I  talent,  and  the  old  count’s  daughter,  in 
I  my  humble  judgment,  excelled  the  most 
of  them.  Tall,  finelv  moulded,  w’ith  clas¬ 
sical  features,  an  alabaster  complexion, 
and  eyes  and  hair  of  the  brightest  and 
blackest,  for  the  stateliness  of  her  car¬ 
riage  she  might  have  been  a  queen,  and 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  face,  an  angel. 
Besides,  Clementa  was  wonderfully  clever, 
could  singand  play,  speak  English,  French, 
and  German,  and  talk  literature  and  poli¬ 
tics  quite  beyond  my  depth. 

You  perceive  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  chateau,  as  Duroche  called 
them.  It  w’as  he  that  introduced  me  by 
accident,  as  it  seemed,  one  day,  when  we 
chanced  to  be  sura’eying  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  old  count  and  his  daughter 
came  by  in  their  morning-walk.  They 
greeted  Duroche  like  old  friends ;  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  at  once,  greatly  to  my  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  ;  and  we  got  an  imm^iate  invi¬ 
tation  to  lunch  in  the  chateau.  It  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  good  society  of 
the  north.  Living  in  that  lonely  forest- 
mansion,  with  nobody  but  peasants,  like 
the  Linke  people,  within  many  a  mile  of 
them,  any  stranger  who  could  behave  like 
a  gentleman,  was  doubtless  an  addition 
to  the  Jasinskis’  resources.  Duroche  was 
evidently  their  family  -  friend ;  but  while 
the  old  count  and  he  talked  mostly  to¬ 
gether,  I  fancied  that  Clementa  made  me 
particularly  welcome.  It  might  have 
been  because  she  spoke  English,  which  I 
had  not  heard  intelligibly  uttered  for 
some  time,  and  that,  with  a  disposition  as 
t 
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sweet  as  her  looks,  she  sympathized  with  confiscated ;  they  say  he  has  the  old  count’s 
my  undisguised  delight  at  hearing  my  approbation,  and  will  carry  olf  the  prize.” 
mother-tongue  once  more.  But  certain  1  did  see  the  Russian  count  on  my  very 
it  was,  that  Clementa  talked  to  me,  paid  next  call  at  the  chateau  ;  he  was  named 
me  a  good  deal  of  ladylike  and  delicate  Krouzoff,  a  tall  handsome  man  about 
attention,  and  warmly  seconded  the  gen-  thirty  ;  very  gentlemanly  in  his  manners  ; 
eral  invitation  which  her  father  gave  me  very  plcsi^nt  to  hear  and  converse  with  ; 
to  his  board  and  mansion,  in  common  well  informed,  particularly  on  social  sub- 
with  Duroche.  jects ;  wonderfully  free  from  pride  and 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  get  out  prejudice,  and  with  a  sort  of  general  be- 
of  the  latter  gentleman  how  he  and  the  |  nevolence  in  speech  and  look,  which  made 
Jasinskis  had  become  acquainted;  but  |  him  agreeable  to  everybody.  lie  was  on 
getting  ajaj  thing  out  of  Duroche  was  not  |  a  most  friendly  fooling  with  the  Jasinskis, 
an  easy  business.  All  he  pleased  to  tell  I  which  I  attributed  rather  to  the  uncora- 
me  was,  that  his  father  and  the  count  had  monly  liberal  view  he  took  of  Polish 
served  the  great  Napoleon,  and  made  the  discontents  and  grievances,  than  to  the 
Russian  campaign  together;  that  the  Ja-  success  of  his  designs  on  Clementa’s  he.art 
sinskis  claimed  the  highest  rank,  and  and  hand.  Krouzoff  positively  appeared 
owned  the  largest  estate  in  that  part  of  to  sympathize  with  the  Poles  in  their 
Poland ;  and  that  Clementa  w.as  gener-  fierce  and  frequent  struggles  for  liberty ; 
ally  supposed  to  be  her  father’s  heiress.  lost  no  opportunity  of  denouncing  the 
“  Has  the  old  count  no  other  children,  tyranny  of  his  own  government,  in  a  style 
then  ?”  said  I.  which  I  thought  at  once  courageous  and 

“  It  is  believed  he  has  no  other  child,”  extraordinary  for  a  Russian.  By  the 
said  Duroche.  “  There  was  a  son,  Henry  way,  I  heard  rather  than  conversed  with  , 
Vladimir,  a  gallant  fellow,  and  nearly  as  him.  Krouzoff  could  speak  no  English  : 
handsome  as  his  sister.  He  joined  the  but,  in  common  w’ith  most  Russian  gen- 
insurgents  or  patriots — I  don’t  know  tlemen,  he  spoke  French  like  a  native, 
which  you  English  call  them — in  the  last  That,  and  a  longer  acquaintance,  made* 
rising;  did  his  part  in  the  defense  of  Duroche  and  him  quite  familiar;  they 
Warsaw  ;  and  was  one  of  the  corps  who  showed  each  other  what  might  be  called 
got  through  Turkey  with  arms  in  their  high  consideration  in  and  out  of  the 
hands,  and  embarked  for  Marseilles.  After  chateau  ;  had  friendly  greetings  whenever 
that,  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  between  they  chanced  to  meet ;  had  a  great  deal 
France  .and  England,  hoping  and  working  to  say  between  them  ;  yet  I  became  con¬ 
fer  Poland  as  best  he  could.  The  Russian  scious,  on  ray  first  entrance  into  their 
government  did  him  the  honor  of  a  special  society,  that  my  engineering  friend  lost 
proscription  ;  the  rewards  privately  offer-  no  love  on  the  Russian  count.  “  Ah,  bah,” 
ed  for  his  arrest  still  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  he  w’ould  say,  when  I  sounded  the  latter’s 
German  policemen  in  all  the  towns  of  praises,  “  there  is  the  Tartar  covered  with 
Fatherland,  where  dirty  work  is  done  for  the  Muscovite  cunning,  and  a  thin  coat  of 
the  Czar.  But  they  never  caught  their  French  polish,  which  he  got  from  his 
bird  ;  in  fact  ” — and  Duroche  looked  con-  tutor,  and  the  slight  civilization  w’e  were 
fidential — “  it  has  never  been  ascertained  able  to  establish  in  St.  Petersburg.  That 
what  became  of  poor  Henry.  Some  say  excellent  man’s  servants  know  the  weight 
he  disappeared  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  of  his  horsewhip — every  one,  except  a 
a  particularly  foggy  winter  in  London ;  countryman  of  mine,  whom  he  has  got 
some  say  he  was  lost  with  an  English  for  a  valet,  and  the  Russian  knows  better 
steamer  making  the  passage  to  Hamburg,  than  to  try  such  tricks  on  him.” 

At  any  rate,  he  is  Sieved  to  be  dead.  “  But  he  is  so  liberal  and  sympathizing 
You  see  the  connt  and  his  daughter  still  with  the  Poles,”  said  I. 
wear  crape  round  their  left  arms,  in  “  Of  course  he  is  ;  hasn’t  he  got  one  of 
mourning  for  him  and  the  cause  that  took  their  confiscated  estates,  and  is  he  not 
him  from  them.  Clementa  is  the  acknowl-  looking  out  for  another  with  the  hand  of 
edged  heiress  of  family  honors  and  es-  the  fair  Clementa  ?  Ah,  my  friend,  there 
tate ;  and  you  will  see  a  Russian  count  is  no  sympathy  so  genuine  as  that  which 
who  knows  that,  and  has  bought  a  brings  a  little  profit  to  a  man ;”  and 
propertyborderingonthe  Jasinskis,  which  Duroche  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
belonged  to  one  of  the  patriots,  and  was  great  energy, 
t 
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As  time  progressed,  our  survey  went 
on,  and  I  became  more  intimate  in  the 
ch&teau.  My  opinion  of  the  sympathizer 
with  Polish  grievances,  and  proprietor  of 
the  confiscated  estate,  became  worse  every 
da^ ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a 

Sirit  of  rivalry  took  possession  of  me. 

ementa  was  a  Polish  countess,  it  was 
true,  heiress  of  a  large  estate,  and  a  noble 
line.  I  was  an  assistant-engineer  from 
England,  with  nothing  but  professional 
expectations  and  uncertainties,  no  family 
to  boast  of,  and  what  was  worse,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  a  kind  of  engagement  on  hand.  There 
was  a  certain  Miss  Lucy  Anne  Patterson, 
whom  a  local  poet  had  styled  the  belle  of 
Birkenhead,  with  my  entire  concurrence, 
some  three  years  before  the  time  of  the 
present  story,  when  I  was  surveying , 
about  one  of  the  Liverpool  docks.  There  I 
had  b<v?n  a  solemn  introduction  at  a  tea- 
party,  two  or  three  quadrilles  danced  at 
different  friends’  houses,  two  or  three 
takings  down  to  supper,  two  or  three 
seeings-home,  at  length  an  i*erchahge  of 
letters,  a  ring,  and  an  engagement.  But 
here  Lucy  Anne’s  mamma  laid  her  veto 
on  the  business.  Mrs.  Patterson  had  five 
daughters  younger  than  my  charmer ;  she 
did  not  like  long  engagements ;  she  had 
no  great  opinion  of  young  men  without  a 
position  ;  girls  were  often  kept  from  being 
provided  for,  and  fhen  left  in  the  lurch ; 
she  would  have  no  breaches  of  promise 
tried  in  her  family ;  in  short,  Lucy  Anne 
was  commanded  to  take  off  the  ring,  and 
return  the  letters.  I  was  to  do  likewise, 
and  wo  compromised  matters  w'ith  the 
ingenuity  of  young  people,  by  locking  up 
our  respective  treasures  out  of  sight,  vow¬ 
ing  eternal  constanev,  and  keeping  ser¬ 
vant-maids  and  errand-boys  in  private  em¬ 
ployment  with  our  secret  correspondence. 

But  that  Polish  girl,  with  her  stately 
beauty,  Jier  polished  but  easy  manners, 
her  magnificent  voice,  and  the  English 
she  spoke  to  me — I  am  clear  it  w'as  not 
her  estate  and  title  that  did  the  business — 
sapped  the  outworks  of  my  plighted  faith, 
and  made  its  very  foundations  totter.  At 
first  I  thought  she  showed  me  particular 
civility  ;  then  her  preference  became  so 
decided,  that  I  wondered  Duroche  did  not 
observe  it ;  and  at  length  I  felt  convinced 
that  Krouzoff,  with  all  his  courtesy  to  the 
English  stranger,  hated  me  with  his  w'hole 
heart  as  a  favored  rival.  A  man  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  tell  such  things,  but  they 
happen  to  be  true.  My  acquaintance  with 


I  the  Jasinskis  had  commenced  in  the  early 
!  spring ;  before  midsummer,  my  letters  to 
;  Lucy  Anne  had  dwindled  down  from  five 
pages  to  scarcely  one  and  a  half ;  and  be- 
;  fore  the  leaves  were  falling,  I  could  never 
find  leisure  to  take  one  to  Linke  in  time 
I  for  the  passing  postman,  who  picked  up 
'  letters  at  all  the  villages  on  his  way  from 
I  Wilnato  Warsaw.  I  was  losing  my  heart, 
j  or  rather  Lucy  Anne’s  part  of  it  ;  losing 
I  my  self-command  and  my  self-respect  too, 
j  for  was  not  I  an  engaged  man,  and  what 
had  one  of  my  estate  to  do  with  a  Polish 
countess  ?  But  Clementa  was  fair,  and  I 
had  persuaded  myself  fond  ;  and  how 
could  a  man  be  expected  to  keep  constant 
under  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  Lucy  Anne’s  mamma.  Was  there 
ever  a  son  of  Adam  who  could  not  find 
somebody  to  blame  for  his  own  doings  ? 
In  short,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ray 
vows  to  the  belle  of  Birkenhead  were  not 
at  all  binding ;  that  fortune  did  not  put 
such  an  opportunity  in  everybody’s  way ; 
that  doubtless  there  were  transcendent  mer¬ 
its  in  me,  Charles  James  Hawkins,  which 
had  escaped 'the  notice  of  my  friends  in 
England,  and  been  made  manifest  to  the 
heiress  of  the  Jasinskis ;  had  she  not  en¬ 
couraged  me,  and  should  I  not  take  heart 
and  make  my  declaration  on  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  ?  Wouldn’t  Duroche  be  aston¬ 
ished  when  it  all  came  out,  and  he  had 
never  guessed  what  w'as  passing,  under  his 
own  eyes,  notwithstanding  his  country¬ 
men’s  pretensions  to  astuteness ! 

Being  thus  resolved,  I  waited  but  the 
occasion.  It  was  the  beginning  of  winter 
now — the  Polish  winter,  which  sets  in 
with  such  wind  and  rain  as  we  seldom  see 
in  England,  great  as  is  our  land’s  repute 
for  wet  weather.  Our  stays  at  the  chateau 
were  consequently  longer  ;  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  evenings  gave  time  for  music,  cards, 
and  talk,  at  which  Clementa  and  I  were 
frequently,  in  a  manner,  tete-d-tete  ;  but  on 
the  very  next  visit  after  my  ^rand  resolu¬ 
tion  was  taken,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
Hungarian  cousin,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard,  just  arrived,  and  established  in  the 
chateau.  He  w'as  an  officer  in  the  Austri¬ 
an  service,  wore  the  uniform,  together 
with  an  immense  black  beard,  and  could 
speak  nothing  but  German  or  Magyar. 
How  he  would  have  looked  without  the 
hairy  mask  which  concealed  the  greater 
part  of  his  countenance,  I  can  not  tell,  but 
the  Hungarian  struck  me  as  not  at  all  pre¬ 
possessing,  and  haughtily  reserved. 
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Theiy  was  another  peciiliayty  about 
him  which  gave  me  a  still  worse  opinion 
of  the  Hungarian  cousin.  His  presence 
seemed  to  impose  an  unaccountable  con¬ 
straint  or  concern  on  the  family.  Even 
Clemcnta  looked  always  on  her  guard  af¬ 
ter  his  coming  ;  the  old  count  was  for 
ever  casting  anxious  looks  rdund  the  room 
where  we  all  sat  so  coxy  in  the  wet  stormy 
evenings,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  would  make  him  and  his  daughter  ap¬ 
pear  as  much  frightened  as  if  they  had  seen 
a  specter.  They  did  not  wish  it  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  ;  and  I  put  on  great  symptoms  of  non¬ 
observation,  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  made 
plain  to  me.  Duroche  did  it  in  his  own 
way,  as  we  went  home  together  through 
a  lull  of  the  tempest.  “  Sad  pity  of  the 
Jasinskis,”  said  he  ;  “  who  could  have 
thought  of  poor  Henry  getting  into  such 
heavy  embarrassments — debts,  I  mean — 
to  that  Hungarian  cousin  ?  A  v^ealthy 
Magyar,  you  perceive  ;  a  mine-owner,  in 
fact,  of  the  strict  and  stem  old  school. 
He  lent  the  poor  boy  money  at  different 
times,  when  Henry  was  at  college  and 
elsewhere.  Tlie  old  count,  not  having  cash 
to  pay,  gave  his  bond  for  it  at  a  heavy  per¬ 
centage,  which  the  Magyar  comes  to  levy 
every  year  about  this  season.  Between 
ourselves,  I  believe  he  is  now  pressing  for 
the  principal  ;  the  count  can  not  raise  it, 
large  as  his  estate  is  ;  the  family  are  too 
hospitable  and  generous  to  have  much 
laid  by,  and  they  are  trying  to  promise 
him  off.  They  don’t  care  for  any  thing  if 
the  difficulty  can  be  kept  out  of  sight; 
so  you  and  I  had  better  take  no  notice  of 
their  disquietude.” 

The  propriety  of  the  course  thus  recom¬ 
mended  was  obvious  ;  I  only  regretted 
that  it  afforded  me  no  chance  of  exhibiting 
my  sympathy  with  the  family,  and  thus 
outrivaling  Krouzoff.  By  the  way,  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  that  he  was  not  at  the  cha¬ 
teau  that  evening  ;  and  Ciementa  told  me, 
with  some  appearance  of  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  gone  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Grod¬ 
no,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  fortnight. 
There  was  my  opportunity.  I  would  lay 
my  heart  and  hopes  at  her  feet,  in  spite  of 
the  Mag\’ar  and  his  bond.  Might  not  that 
Hungarian  cousin  be  a  rival  too,  though 
Duroche  had  not  said  it  ?  I  soundi^ 
him  on  the  subject.  The  Frenchman  looked 
mysterious,  but  would  admit  nothing.  I 
should  see  for  myself,  however,  and  it  was 
in  a  strange  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears,  con¬ 
cealed,  as  I  flattered  mys^,  under  an  easy  | 


and  careless  exterior,  that  I  started  with 
him,  on  the  next  convenient  evening,  for 
the  chateau,  as  Duroche  never  allowed  me 
to  go  alone. 

The  November  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  tlie  stomis  of  wind  and  rain  ha<l  fall¬ 
en  to  a  cold  calm,  which  promised  the 
setting  in  of  the  northern  frost.  The  mud¬ 
dy  path  by  M'hich  we  traversed  the  bare 
woods  was  already  growing  Arm  beneath 
onr  feet,  and  another  tuni  would  have 
brought  us  within  sight  of  the  Jasinski 
mansion,  when  Duroche,  who  had  been 
looking  at  the  effects  of  the  sunset  through 
the  trees,  suddenly  stopped  in  his  walk,  as 
if  something  had  struck  him — a  fearful 
thought  it  seemed,  for  he  turned  as  pale 
as  death,  and  before  I  could  ask  him  what 
was  the  matter,  said  in  a  hurried  tone  :  “  I 
must  go  back,  my  friend  ;  I  have  left  my 
portmanteau  unlocked  in  the  tent;  there 
are  papers  and  things  valuable  to  me  in  it, 
and  nobody  could  trust  those  men  of  ours. 
Go  on,  I  will  join  you  at  the  chateau,”  and 
he  started  offwt  a  pace  which  prevented  all 
questions.  What  could  he  have  in  that 

fiortmanteau  to  be  so  frightened  about  ? 
t  was  a  new  wonder  concerning  Duroche, 
i  but  I  took  his  advice,  and  hurried  on  to 
the  chateau,  where  Ciementa  and  her  fath¬ 
er  received  me  with  their  usual  kindness, 
but  seemed  surprised  not  to  see  my  friend. 
The  Magyar  was  with  them  still ;  his 
cavalry  -  cloak,  lined  with  lambskin,  and 
embroidered  on  the  breast  with  the  Aus¬ 
trian  eagle,  hung  in  the  hall,  but  he  was 
indisposed  that  evening,  and  had  retired 
to  his  room.  My  opportunity  w'as  grow¬ 
ing  greater,  and  I  was  making  up  my  mind 
how  to  profit  by  it  when  Duroche  should 
come  in  and  engage  the  old  count  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  he  did  not  come,  and  while 
I  was  wondering  at  his  delay,  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  a  whisper  from  a  servant,  took 
Ciementa  out  of  the  room.  She  stayed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  old  count 
kept  talking  to  me  about  my  surveying 
and  the  weather,  but  his  eyes  kept  wan¬ 
dering  to  the  door.  At  length  Ciementa 
came  back  with  a  ver^  discomfited  look. 

“  Mr.  Hawkins,”  said  she  to  me  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  “  I  am  sorry  we  must  lose  you  for  a 
while  ;  a  messenger  has  come  from  Mon¬ 
sieur  Duroche  to  say  that  your  chief  is  in 
the  tent,  and  wishes  to  see  you.” 

Mr.  Evans  come  all  the  way  from  Wilna 
at  such  an  hour,  and  wanting  to  see  me  1 
Something  prodigiously  wrong  or  right 
must  have  happened  in  our  business,  and 
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the  great  opportunity,  for  this  time,  had  ' 
to  be  lost,  i  p  I  got  with  hasty  apologies 
and  leave-taking,  and  down  stairs  I  went, 
to  iny  great  delight  accompanied  by  Clo- 
menta.  She  was  sorry  I  had  to  go  — 
just  when  their  pleasant  evening  was  be¬ 
ginning — such  anistance  through  the  dark 
night ;  “  ami  it  rains,  too,”  said  she,  as 
we  approached  the  door  ;  “  you  will  be 
drowned,  Mr.  Hawkins,  or  chilled  to  death 
in  that  tliiii  cloak  of  yours ;  do  take  my 
cousin's,”  and  she  plucked  it  down  from 
the  pin  with  her  own  hands. 

“  I  really  don’t  want  it,  and  your  cousin 
may  think  it  is  making  too  free,”  I  said. 

“  Never  mind  what  he  thinks;  I  will 
explain  matters,  and  you  will  take  it  for 
my  sake  not  to  get  cold.” 

Clementa  threw  the  cloak  about  me  as 
she  spoke.  Had  it  been  the  czjir’s  robe  of 
state,  or  the  worst  convict-dress  in  Itus- 
sLa,  I  would  have  w’om  it ;  and  trying  to 
say  so,  while  she  urged  me  to  make  haste 
for  my  chief  was  waiting,  I  pressed  her 
fair  hand  to  my  lips,  and  dashed  but  into 
the  dark  night.  There  were  no  lights  to 
be  seen,  but  the  court-yard  gate  was  open. 
I  had  just  stepped  out  and  closed  it  quiet¬ 
ly  behind  me,  and  was  thinking  what  path 
through  the  forest  would  be  the  shortest, 
when  a  gleam  of  light  w'as  thrown  over 
my  shoulder,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  from 
all  sides,  and  I  found  myself  surrounded 
and  seized  by  some  score  of  Kussian  sol¬ 
diers.  iiefore  I  could  resist  or  remonstrate, 
my  hands  were  firmly  l)Ound,  and  I  was 
half  dragged  half  carried  to  a  large  rough 
carriage,  into  which  they  fiung  me,  while 
four  of  the  company,  armed  with  swords, 
pistols,  and  a  lantern,  sprung  in  too,  secur¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  oflf  went  the  vehicle.  It 
was  at  fearful  speed  considering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground ;  deep  ruts  and  pro¬ 
jecting  trees  made  it  jolt  and  roll  every 
minute  ;  but  on  we  went  through  the 
thick  night  and  thicker  forest,  and  there 
sat  my  escort,  with  their  pistols  at  full-  | 
cock,  the  lantern  fixed  between  them,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  me.  I  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  llussiac,  but  I  tried  my  best  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  to  inquire 
why  I  was  arrested,  and  where  they  were 
taking  me. 

“Tlio  Count  Jasinski  knows  very  well 
why  he  is  arrested,”  said  the  sternest  but 
most  civilized  of  the  party,  in  answer  to  my 
seventh  attempt,  and  in  very  good  French. 

“I  am  not  the  Count  Jasinski,  but  an 
English  engineer,”  1  cried. 


**  Monsieur  Jasinski  has  been  a  good 
while  in  London,  and  8|K‘akH  Engli^h  well, 
1  believe,”  said  the  UiiMiian. 

“  lint  inquire  of  Mr.  Evans,  my  employ¬ 
er,  and  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  War¬ 
saw  and  St.  Petersburg  Kail  way ;  or,  tf 
he  be  too  far  oft',  send  for  my  friend  and 
fellow-engineer.  I  will  tell  your  people 
where  to  find  him,”  1  cried  in  despera¬ 
tion.  • 

“  Monsieur  Duroche  is  not  far  oft';  we 
are  passing  the  engineer’s '  tent,  and  shall 
soon  see  -what  he  has  to  say,”  said  the 
Russian,  with  most  triumphant  assurance, 
at  the  same  time  ringing  a  small  bell, 
which  brought  the  carriage  to  a  stop,  and 
a  soldier  presented  himself  at  the  door. 
The  man  in  authority  spoke  to  him  in  Kus- 
siac  ;  he  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
great  w-as  my  delight  to  see  Duroche,  lan¬ 
tern  in  hand,  accompanied  by  our  tw'o 
chain-men.  Let  me  premise,  that  a  word 
of  their  language  I  did  not  understand  ; 
my  friend  had  always  acted  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  between  us,  and  now  the  two  stared 
at  me  as  if  they  had  attended  my  funeral 
only  the  day  before  ;  but  the  Frendiman’s 
look  w’as,  if  possible,  more  dismayed. 

“  You  can  testify  to  these  gentlemen 
that  I  am  not  Count  .Tasinski  ?”  I  said. 

Duroche  shook  his  head.  “  I  am  very 
sorry  I  can  not.” 

“  You  can’t  say  that  I  am  Charles  James 
Ilaw'kins,  the  English  engineer,  who  has 
been  for  the  last  six  months  in  the  tent  ? 
Where  is  it  ?”  and  I  made  a  move  to  look 
out.  The  Kussian  cocked  his  pistol  to  my 
head,  the  soldiers  on  either  side  flung  me 
back  into  the  carriage,  the  word  was 
given  to  drive  on,  and  Duroche  vanished. 

I  was  clearly  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
as  foul  and  treacherous  as  the  annals  of 
crime  could  show.  The  Kussian  Count 
KrouzofF  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  his  way, 
and  Duroche,  the  man  who  had  been  rny 
friend  and  companion  fur  many  a  month, 

I  was  his  zealous  instrument.  Between 
them,  they  had  contrived  to  get  me  kid- 
nappe<l  by  a  company  of  Kussian  soldiers 
— their  oflicer,  the  man  who  spoke  French,- 
knew  very  well  what  ho  was  about.  I 
was  to  be  transported  to  Siberia,  set  to 
work  in-  a  fortress  or  a  mine,  called  by  a 
number  instead  of  a  name,  and  never 
heard  of  more  by  my  anxious  friends ! 
Had  not  such  things  been  done  to  other 
strangers  in  Russia,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape  ?  All  the  bribed  oftieials 
would  insist  that  I  was  Count  J  asinski. 
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and  knout  me  for  not  believing  it.  I 
cursed  ray  fate — I  cursed  the  whole  Gallic 
and  Sclavonic  races — all  but  Cleraenta.  I 
could  not  imagine  that  she  w'ould  have  a 
hand  in  such  a  conspiracy  ;  the  false  mes¬ 
sage  had  deceived  her  as  well  as  myself, 
and  she  sent  me  out  to  my  enemies ;  still, 
the  lady  had  been  in  a  hurry  about  it,  and 
conscience  whispered  that  tne  whole  trans-' 
dbtion  was  a  judgment  on  my^  falsehood 
to  Lucy  Anne.  Oh  for  one  hour  beside 
her  in  Birkenhead,  notwithstanding  the 
mamma  that  hated  long  engagements ! 
But  on  and  on  the  carriage  jolted  .all  the 
long  night,  stopping  only  to  change  horses, 
with  the  pistols  always  at  full-cock  about 
me,  and  from  the  little  observation  I  was 
able  to  make,  it  was  evident  that  we  were 
going  due  east  to  Moscow — in  fact,  right 
to  the  Siberian  gate.  I  was  growing  half- 
mad  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  when  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  dim  and  misty,  and 
the  carriage  stopped  at  a  solitary  post- 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  barren  plain, 
which  looked  like  the  first  of  the  steppes. 
Out  c<ame  the  postmaster,  all  hair  and 
beard  ;  out  c.ame  a  company  of  men,  who 
looked  every  one  like  engineers ;  and  out 
at  their  head,  as  if  leading  a  grand  survey, 
came  ray  principal,  Mr.  Evans.  No  sight 
that  ever  met  my  eyes  before  or  since, 
seemed  half  so  joyful  or  glorious  as  his 
broad,  bronzed  face. 

“  Help  me — save  me,  Mr.  Evans !”  I 
cried  ;  “  they  are  carrying  me  away  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  I  have  done  no  evil.” 

^  Don’t  be  afraid,”  smd  Evans  to  me  in 
English,  while  his  company  quietly  sur¬ 
rounded  the  carriage,  and  he  .addressed 
himself  to  the  officer  in  sound  Rnssiac,  ex¬ 
hibiting  papers,  and,  I  knew,  discoursing 
about  the  knout.  The  man  hesitated,  and 
held  back  for  a  while  ;  but  at  length,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  engineer’s  company  w'ere 
about  to  take  the  business  in  their  own 
hands,  he  gave  w'ay,  allowed  me  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  carriage,  unbound,  and 
lodged  at  the  post-house,  while  he  and 
his  satellites  stayed  outside  to  keep  guard. 

“We  must  remain  here,”  said  Evans, 
“  till  the  governor’s  courier  from  Wilna 
comes  up.  We  have  outridden  him  by 
some  hours,  I  fan^,  for  the  moment  the 
news  reached  me,  I  gathered  the  men  and 
mounted,  took  the  shortest  route  across 
the  country,  and  got  here  about  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Hawking  how  did  you  get 
into  this  confounded  scrape  ?” 

“  It  was  all  Duroche’s  doings,”  said  L 
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“  Duroche  ?”  said  the  engineer ;  “  he 
w.as  the  very  man  who  sent  me  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  he  must  have  paid  the  mes¬ 
senger  well  to  have  run  so  fast.  ll<,*re  is 
his  letter.” 

He  put  into  my  hand  a  crumpled  paper, 
and  I  read  by  the  fading  wood-fire  and  the 
kindling  day,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
urgent  appeals  that  man  could  write  un¬ 
der  the  spur  of  fear  and  friendship.  He 
prayed  Evans,  for  the  sake  of  every  thing 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  to  fly  to  ray 
rescue ;  gave  full  particulars  of  where 
and  how  I  w'as  to  be  found,  at  that  very 
post-house,  €71  route  for  Moscow  ;  and  ad¬ 
jured  him  not  to  let  his  dear  English 
friend  suffer  by  such  an  absurd  mistake, 
which  he  believed  was  rather  a  conspiracy 
got  up  by  a  certain  Russian  nobleman  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Whether  the  Frenchman  or  myself  had 
gone  mad  in  the  course  of  that  night,  I 
could  not  be  certain  ;  Evans  was  inclined 
to  think  it  was  me.  But  the  governor’s 
courier  from  Wilna  arrived  at  last,  with 
the  warrant  for  my  immediate  transfer  to 
that  town.  1  could  not  be  liberated  at 
once,  as  the  governor  had  some  doubts  in 
his  mind  ;  but  in  the  custody  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  escorted  by  the  engineer  and 
his  men,  I  reached  Wilna,  and  was  brought 
before  his  Excellency.  By  that  time,  the 
governor  had  got  positive  intelligence  of 
the  escape  of  Count  Henry  Vladimir  Ja- 
sinski,  who,  not  being  lost  in  the  Ham¬ 
burg  steamer,  had  stolen  back  to  see  his 
family,*  in  tbe  disguise  of  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  aU  but  taken,  the  authori¬ 
ties  having  received  information  from 
Krouzofi',  when  1  came  out  wearing  his 
well-known  cloak,  and  was  arrested  in  his 
stead.  The  officer  on  duty  might  have 
discovered  his  mistake  but  for  tbe  attesta¬ 
tion  of  the  engineer  Duroche,  and  in  the 
same  long  night  in  which  I  w’us  driven  to- 
j  wards  Moscow,  that  gentleman,  together 
with  the  Jasinskis,  one  and  all,  contrived 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier.  Nothing  but  the  energy  with  which 
I  had  protested  against  my  own  arrest 
saved  me  from  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  plot.  As  it  was,  1  had  some  difli- 
culty  in  getting  liberated,  and  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  different  station,  on  account  of 
the  umbrage  given  to  the  authorities. 
Mr.  Evans  found  his  credit  so  much  in¬ 
volved  in  the  affair,  that  he  soon  after 
found  business  for  me  in  England.  So  I 
I  lost  the  chance  of  being  his  bead-man  on 
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the  Wars.'iw  and  St.  Petersburg  Rail¬ 
way,  and  took  a  resolution  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  Duroche  if  ever  he  came  in 
my  way.  I  know  not  how  far  that  reso¬ 
lution  would  have  been  kept,  but  a  very 
short  time  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
received  his  wedding-cards,  and  a  most 
friendly  note,  informing  me  that  Clementa 
had  consented  to  become  Madame  Du¬ 
roche.  They  had  been  engaged  for  years, 
he  M’as  good  enough  to  say,  but  the  old 
count  could  not  be  brought  to  approve  of 
the  match  till  after  the  little  service  which 
he  had  the  happiness  to  render  to  the 
family  through  my  instrumentality.  Du¬ 
roche  further  assured  me,  that  nothing  but 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
sight  he  got  of  the  Russian  soldiers  steal¬ 
ing  through  the  forest  to  surround  the 
chateau,  would  have  made  him  subject  me 
to  such  inconvenience,  but  he  knew  my 


benevolent  heart  would  rejoice  in  having 
been  the  agent  of  escape  to  a  persecuted 
patriot.  My  benevolent  heart  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  rejoice  ;  it  was  for  a  good  cause,  but 
I  had  been  tricked,  lost  my  engineering 
prospects,  and  well  deserved  it  all.  None 
of  my  friends  were  enlightened,  however, 
on  the  last  fact.  I  went  back  to  Birken¬ 
head,  and  gave  Lucy  Anne  to  understand 
the  peril  I  had  escaped.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  didn’t  believe  it  was  owing  to  the 
unrequited  love  of  a  Russian  countess.  At 
any  rate  there  was  a  great  impression 
made,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  all  the 
Pattersons.  I  became  a  hero  of  romance 
among  them,  the  mamma  consented  to  the 
renewal  of  our  engagement.  I  got  a  posi¬ 
tion  almost  to  her  mind  some  time  after, 
got  maiTied,  am  now  a  family  man,  ahd 
can  afford  to  give  a  true  account  of  my 
adventure  in  Poland. 


From  Fraier’i  Hagatine. 


CONCERNING  UGLY  DUCKS: 

BEING  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  MISPLACED  MEN. 


Some  men’s  geese,  it  has  occasionally 
been  said,  are  all  swans.  Read  this  page, 
intelligent  person ;  and  you  shall  be  in¬ 
formed  about  an  Ugly  Duck,  and  what  it 
proved  in  truth  to  be. 

Rather,  you  shall  be  reminded  of  what 
you  doubtless  know’  already.  The  story 
IS  not  mine it  w’as  originally  devised  by 
somebody  much  wiser  and  possibly  some¬ 
what  better.  I  ]»ropose  to  do  no  more 
than  tell  afresh,  and  briefly,  what  has  been 
told  at  much  greater  length  before.  No 
doubt  it  has  touched  and  comforted  many 
to  read  it.  For  there  may  be  much  wis¬ 
dom  and  great  consolation  in  a  fairy  talc. 

Amid  a  family  of  little  ducks,  there  was 
one,  very  big,  ugly,  and  awkward.  He 
looked  so  odd  and  uncouth,  that  those 
who  beheld  him  generally  felt  that  he 
wanted  a  thrashing.  And  in  truth,  he 
frequently  got  one.  lie  was  bitten,  push¬ 
ed  about,  and  laughed  at,  by  all  the  ducks, 
and  even  by  the  hens,  of  the  house  to 


which  he  belonged.  Thus  the  poor  creat¬ 
ure  was  quite  cast  dow’n  under  the  de¬ 
pressing  sense  of  his  ugliness.  And  the 
members  of  his  own  family  used  him 
worst  of  all.  He  ran  away  from  home  : 
and  lived  for  a  while  in  a  cottage  with  a 
cat  and  an  old  woman.  Here,  likewise, 
he  failed  to  be  appreciated.  For  chanc¬ 
ing  to  tell  them  how  he  liked  to  dive  un¬ 
der  the  Awater  and  feel  it  closing  over  his 
head,  they  laughed  at  him,  and  said  he 
was  a  fool.  All  he  could  say  in  reply 
was  :  “  You  can’t  understand  me  1”  “  Not 
understand  you,  indeed,”  they  replied  in 
wrath  ;  and  they  thrashed  him. 

But  he  gradually  grew  older  and  strong¬ 
er.  One  day  he  saw  at  a  distance  certain 
beautiful  birds,  snow-white,  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  wings.  Impelled  by  something  with¬ 
in  him,  he  could  not  but  fly  towards  them : 
though  expecting  to  be  repulsed  and  per¬ 
haps  killed  for  his  presumption.  But 
suddenly  looking  into  the  lake  below  him. 
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he  beheld  not  the  old  ugly  reflection ;  but 
something  large,  white,  graceful.  The 
beautiful  birds  hailed  him  as  a  companion. 
The  stupid  people  had  thought  him  an 
ugly  duck,  because  he  was  too  good  for 
them.  They  could  not  understand  him  : 
nor  see  the  great  promise  of  that  uncouth 
aspect.  The  ugly  duck  proved  to  be  a 
Swan ! 

He  w'as  not  proud,  that  wise  bird  :  but 
he  was  very  happy.  Now',  every  body 
said  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beau¬ 
tiful  birds :  and  he  remembered  how',  once 
upon  a  time,  every  body  had  laughed  at 
him  and  thrashed  him.  Yes:  he  w'as  ap¬ 
preciated  at  his  true  value  at  last ! 

Possibly,  my  friendly  reader,  yon  have 
known  various  Ugly  Ducks.  Men  w’ho 
were  held  in  little  esteem,  because  they 
were  too  good  for  the  people  among  whom 
tfiey  lived.  Men  who  were  held  in  little 
esteem,  because  it  needed  more  wit  than 
those  around  them  possessed,  to  discern 
the  makings  of  great  and  good  things  un¬ 
der  their  first  unpromising  aspect.  \Vhen 
John  Foster,  many  years  ago,  preaching 
to  little  pragmatic  communities  of  unedu¬ 
cated,  stupid,  and  self-conceited  sectaries, 
was  declared  by  old  women  and  young 
whipper-snappers  to  be  a  perfect  fool  ; 
he  was  an  l^gly  Duck  of  the  first  kind. 
When  Keats  published  his  earliest  poetry ; 
and  when  Mr.  Gifford  bitterly  showed  up 
all  its  extravagance  and  mawkishness,  and 
positively  refused  to  discern  under  all 
that,  the  faculties  which  would  be  matur¬ 
ed  and  tamed  into  those  of  a  true  poet ; 
Keats  was  an  Ugly  Duck  of  the  second 
kind.  John  Foster  was  esteemed  an  Ugly 
Duck  at  the  time  when  he  actually  w'as  a 
Swan,  because  the  people  who  estimated 
him  were  such  blockheads  that  they  did 
not  know  a  swan  when  they  saw  one :  | 
Keats  was  esteemed  an  Ugly  Duck,  be¬ 
cause  he  really  was  an  awkw'aid,  sham¬ 
bling,  odd  animal ;  and  his  critic  had  not 
patience,  or  had  not  insight,  to  discern 
something  about  him  that  promised  he 
would  yet  grow  into  that  which  a  mere 
Duck  could  never  be.  For  the  creature 
which  is  by  nature  a  Swan,  and  wh  ich  will 
some  day  be  known  for  such  by  all,  may 
in  truth  be,  at  an  early  stage  in  its  devel¬ 
opment,  an  uglier,  more  offensive,  more 
impudent  and  forward,  more  awkward 
ana  more  insufferable  animal,  than  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  is  by  nature  a  Duck,  and  w'bicb 
will  never  be  taken  for  any  thing  more. 


Yes,  many  men,  w'ith  the  gift  of  genius 
in  them  :  and  many  more,  with  no  gift  of 
genius  but  with  a  little  more  industry  and 
ability  than  their  fellows :  are  regarded 
as  little  better  than  fools  by  the  jteople 
among  whom  they  live  ;•  more  especially 
if  they  live  in  remote  places  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  little  country  tow’ns.  Some  day, 
the  Swans  acknow'leuge  the  Ugly  Duck 
for  their  kinsman :  and  then  all  the  quack¬ 
ing  tribe  around  him  recognize  him  as  a 
Swan.  Possibly,  indeed,  even  then,  some 
of  the  neighboring  Ducks,  who  knew'  him 
all  his  life,  and  accordingly  held  him  cheap 
till  the  w’orld  fixed  his  mark,  w’ill  still  in¬ 
sist  that  he  is  no  more  than  an  extremely 
Ugly  Duck,  whom  i)eople  (mainly  out  of 
spite  against  the  Ducks  who  were  his 
early  acquaintances)  persist  in  absurdly 
calling  a  Sw’an.  I  have  beheld  a  Duck  ab¬ 
solutely  foam  at  the  mouth,  when  I  said 
something  implying  that  another  bird 
(whose  name  you  would  know  if  I  men¬ 
tioned  it)  was  a  Swan.  For  the  Duck,  at 
college,  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
Sw'an :  he  had  even  played  at  marbles  with 
the  Swan,  in  boyhood :  and  so,  though 
the  Swan  w’as  quite  fixed  as  being  a  Swan, 
the  Duck  never  could  bear  to  recognize 
him  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  he  held 
him  as  an  overrated,  impudent,  purse- 
prond,  conceited,  disagreeable,  and  hide-^ 
ously  Ugly  Duck.  I  remember,  too,  a 
very  venomous  and  malicious  old  Duck, 
W’ho  never  had  done  any  thing  but  quack 
(in  an  envious  and  uncharitable  way, 
too)  through  all  the  years  which  made 
him  very  old  and  exceedingly  tough,  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  extravagances  and 
bombastic  flights  of  a  young  Swan.  The 
Duck  vilely  exaggerated  the  sayings  of 
that  youthful  Swan.  He  ])ut  into  tlie 
Swan’s  mouth  words  which  the  Sw'an  had 
never  uttered  :  and  ascribed  to  the  Swan 
sentiments  (of  a  heretical  character)  which 
he  very  well  knew  the  Swan  abhorred. 
But  even  upon  the  Duck’s  ow'n  showing, 

I  there  w’as  the  promise  of  something  fine 
about  the  injudicious  and  warm-hearted 
young  Swan  :  and  a  little  candor  and  a 
little  honesty  might  have  acknowledged 
this.  And  it  appeared  to  me  a  poor  sight, 
to  behold  the  ancient  Duck,  with  all  his 
feathers  turned  the  wrong  way  with  spite, 
standing  beside  a  dirty  puddle,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  his  neck,  and  gobbling  and  quacking 
out  his  impotent  malice,  as  the  beautiful 
Swan  sailed  gracefully  overhead,  perfectly 
unaware  of  the  malignity  ho  was  exciting 
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in  the  muscle  which  served  the  Duck  for  a 
heart. 

It  makes  me  ferocious,  I  confess  it,  to 
hear  a  Duck,  or  a  company  of  Ducks,  abus¬ 
ing  and  vilifying  a  Swan.  And  a  good 
many  Ducks  have  a  tendency  so  to  do.  If 
you  ask  one  of  very  many  Ducks :  “  What 
kind  of  a  bird  is  A  ?”  (A  being  a  Swan,) 
the  answer  will  be :  “  Ob,  a  very  Ugly 
Duck !”  If  the  present  writer  had  the 
faintest  pretension  to  be  esteemed  a  Swan, 
he  would  not  say  this.  But  he  knows, 
very  W’ell  indeed,  that  he  can  pretend  to 
no  more  than  to  plod  humbly  and  labori¬ 
ously  .along  upon  the  earth,  while  other  crea¬ 
tures  sail  through  the  empyrean.  Ho  has 
seen,  with  w'onder,  several  ill-natured  at¬ 
tacks  upon  himself  in  print,  tYiQ  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  him  being  that  he 
does  not  and  can  not  write  like  A,  B,  and 
C,  w'ho  are  great  geniuses.  Pray,  Mr. 
Snarling,  did  he  ever  pretend  to  w'rite  like 
A,  B,  and  C  ?  No :  he  pretends  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  to  produce  a  homely  material 
(with  something  real  about  it)  that  may 
suit  homely  folk.  And  so  long  as  a  great 
number  of  people  are  content  to  read 
what  he  is  able  to  W'rito,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  he  will  go  on  writing.  As  for  you, 
Mr.  Snarling,  of  course  you  can  w’rite  like 
A,  B,  and  C.  And  in  that  case,  your  ob¬ 
vious  course  is  to  proceed  to  do  so.  And 
when  vou  do  so,  you  may  be  sure  of  this : 
that  tlie  present  writer  will  never  twist 
nor  misrepresent  your  words,  nor  tell  lies 
to  your  prejudice. 

It  is  a  curiotis  and  interesting  spectacle, 
to  hear  two  Ducks  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  Swan.  I  have  know’n  a  Duck  attack  a 
Swan  in  print.  The  Swan  was  an  author. 
The  Duck  attacked  the  Swan  on  the 
ground  that  his  style  w'anted  elegance. 
And  I  assure  you  the  attack,  for  w’ant  of 
elegance  of  style,  was  made  in  language 
not  decently  grammatical.  You  may  have 
heard  a  Duck  attack  a  Swan  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  Swan  was  a  pretty  girl.  The 
charge  wa^  that  the  Swan’s  taste  in  dress 
w'as  nad.  You  looked  at  the  Duck,  and 
were  aware  that  the  Duck’s  taste  was  ex¬ 
ecrable.  Would  that  we  could  “see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us  !”  Then  you  would 
no  longer  see  such  mghts  as  this,  which 
we  may  have  witnessed  in  our  youth. 
Two  Ducks  viciously^  abusing  a  Swan, 
flying  by  :  and  pointing  out  that  the  Swan 
had  Tost  an  eye,  also  a  foot :  and  with 
wearisome  iteration,  dwelling  on  those 
enormities.  And  when  you  looked  care¬ 


fully  at  the  spiteful  creatures,  wagging 
their  heads  together,  hissing  and  quack¬ 
ing,  you  w’cre  aw’are  that  (strange  to  say) 
each  of  them  had  but  one  foot  and  one 
eye  :  and  that,  in  short,  in  every  respect 
in  which  the  Swan  was  bad,  the  Ducks 
were  about  fifty  times  w'orse.  Thus  you 
may  have  known  a  very  small  and  shabby 
Duck,  W’ho  scoffed  at  a  noble  Swan,  b^ 
cause  (as  he  said)  the  Swan  had  no  logic. 
V'et  whenever  that  Duck  himself  attempt¬ 
ed  to  argue  any  question,  lie  had  but  one 
course :  which  was,  scandalously  to  mis¬ 
represent  and  distort  something  said  by 
the  man  m.aintaining  the  other  opinion ; 
and  then  to  try  to  r.aise  against  that  man 
a  howl  of  heresy.  Not  indeed  that  thht 
man,^or  any  otie  of  his  frlend.s,  cared  a 
bras?  farthing  for  what  the  shabby  little 
Duck  thought  or  said  of  him.  Yet  the 
Duck  show’ed  all  the  will  to  be  a  viper, 
though  nature  had  constrained  him  to 
abide  a  Duck.  And  this  was  the  Duck’s 
peculiar  logic. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  pause,  and 

Eonder  what  has  been  said.  If  exhausted 
y  the  mental  effort  of  attention,  he  may 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  And  then  he  is  re¬ 
quested  to  observe,  that  the  writer  consid¬ 
ers  himself  to  have  but  made  one  step  in 
advance  since  he  finished  the  legend  of  the 
Ugly  Duck,  with  which  the  present  W’ork 
commenced.  That  step  in  advance  w’as  to 
the  Principle : 

That  somk  men  ark  held  in  little 

ESTIMATION  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE  AMONG  W’HOM  THEY  LIVE. 

These  are  my  misplaced  men. 

Of  course,  not  all  misplaced  men  are 
what  I  understand  by  Ugly  Ducks.  For 
there  arc  men  who  are  misplaced  by  being 
put  in  places  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
them.  You  may  have  known  individuals 
who  could  not  open  their  mouths  but  you 
beard  the  unmistakable  quack-quack,  who 
yet  gave  themselves  all  the  airs  of  Swans. 
And  probably  a  good  many  people  honest¬ 
ly  took  them  for  Swans:  and  other  people, 
prudent,  safe,  and  somewhat  sneaky  people, 
pretended  that  they  took  them  for  Swans, 
while  in  fact  they  did  not.  And  when 
perspicacious  persons  privately  w’hispered 
to  one  another,  “  That  fellow  Stuckup  is 
only  a  duck,”  it  was  because  in  fact  he 
was  no  more.  Yet  Stuckup  did  not  think 
himself  so.  I  have  not  seen  many  remark¬ 
able  human  beings ;  but  I  have  studied  a 
few  with  attention :  and  I  can  say,  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  that  the  peculiar  animal  known  as 
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the  Beggar  on  JTor$eback  is  by  far  the 

r'eate.st  and  most  important  human  being 
have  ever  known.  Probably,  my  read¬ 
er,  you  still  hold  your  breath  with  awe, 
as  you  remember  your  first  admission  to 
the  presence  of  a  person  whom  you  saw  to 
be  on  horseback,  but  did  not  know  to  be  a 
beggar  who  had  attained  that  eminence. 
You  afterwards  learned  the  fact ;  and  then 
you  wondered  you  did  not  see  it  sooner. 
For  now  the  beggar’s  dignity  appeared  to 
you  to  bear  the  like  relation  to  that  of  the 
true  man  in  such  a  place,  that  the  strut  of 
a  king  with  a  tinsel  crown  in  a  booth  at  a 
fair,  bears  to  the  quiet  assured  air  of  Queen 
Victoria  w.alking  into  the  House  of  Lords 
t«  open  Parliament. 

• 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  for  f  man, 
that  he  should  be  put  down  among  people 
who  can  understand  him.  For  no  matter 
whether  a  man  is  thought  a  fool  by  his 
neighbors  because  he  is  too  good  for 
them,  or  because  he  is  really  a  fool,  the  de¬ 
pressing  eftect  upon  his  own  mind  is  the 
same;  unless  indeed  he  have  the  confi- 
^dence  which  w’e  might  suppose  would  have 
gone  with  the  head  and  heart  of  Shaks- 
peare,  if  Shakspeare  appreciated  himself 
justly.  Very  likely  he  did  not.  John 
Foster,  great  man  as  he  was,  could  not 
have  liked  to  see  the  little  meeting¬ 
houses  at  which  he  held  forth  gradually 
getting  empty,  as  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  went  off  to  some  fluent  block¬ 
head  with  powerful  lungs  and  a  vacuous 
head.  For  many  a  day  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly  of  Dublin  was  a  displaced  man :  feared 
and  suspected  just  because  that  clear 
head  and  noble  heart  were  so  high  above 
the  sympathy  or  even  the  comprehension 
of  many  of  those  over  whom  he  was  set. 
A  bitter  little  sectary  would  have  been, 
at  first,  an  infinitely  more  popular  prel¬ 
ate.  And  the  writer  can  not  refrain  from 
saying  with  what  deligh^but  a  few  months 
before  th.at  great  man  died,  he  saw,  by  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  archbish¬ 
op  met,  rising  to  make  a  short  speech  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Dublin  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  people,  that  justice  was  done  him 
at  last.  He  had  found  the  place  which 
was  his  due.  They  knew  the  noble  Swan 
they  bad  &^t :  and  knew  that  the  honor 
he  derived  from  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
was  as  a  sand-grain  when  compared  with 
the  honor  which  he  reflected  on  it.  Yet 
he  found  the  time  hard  to  bear,  when  he 
was  undervalued  because  he  was  too  good  : 


when  men  vilified  him  because  they  could 
not  understand  him.  “  I  have  tried  to 
look  as  if  I  did  not  feel  it,”  he  said  ;  “  but 
it  has  shortened  my  life.”  Whereas  our 
friend  Carper,  who  for  ten  years  past  has 
held  an  eminent  place  for  which  he  is 
about  as  fit  ns  a  cow,  and  which  he  has 
made  ridiculous  through  his  incompetence 
— the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  if 
such  a  thing  ever  was — is  entirely  pleased 
with  himself,  and  will  never  have  his  life 
shortened  by  any  consideration  of  his  out¬ 
rageous  incapacity.  There  were  years  of 
Arnold’s  life  at  Itugby  during  which  he 
was  an  unappreciated  man,  just  because 
he  rose  so  high  above  the  ordinary  stand¬ 
ard.  If  the  sun  were  something  new,  and 
if  you  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to  a 
company  of  blear-eyed  men,  they  would 
doubtless  say  it  was  a  most  disagreeable 
object.  And  if  there  were  no  people  of 
thoughtful  hearts  and  of  refined  culture 
in  the  world,  the  author  of  In  Memoriam 
w’ould  no  doubt  pass  among  mankind  for 
a  fool.  There  are  people  who,  through 
a  large  part  of  their  .life,  are  above  the 
high-water-mark  of  popular  appreciation. 
Wordsworth  M-as  so.  He  needed  “an 
audience  fit;”  and  it  for  many  a  day  M’as 
“  few'.”  The  popular  taste  had  to  be  ed¬ 
ucated  into  caring  for  him :  it  was  as  if 
you  had  commanded  a  band  of  children 
to  drink  bitter  ale  and  to  like  it.  Even 
Jeffrey  could  write,  “  This  w’ill  never  do !” 
And  ^ou  miss  people  as  completely  by 
shooting  over  their  heads,  as  by  hitting  the 
ground  a  dozen  yards  on  this  side  of  them. 
A  donkey,  in  all  honesty,  prefers  thistles  to 
pine-apple.  Yet  the  poor  pine-apple  is 
ready  to  feel  aggrieved. 

This  misjudging  of  people,  because  they 
rise  above  the  sphere  of  your  judgment, 
begins  early  and  lasts  late.  I  have  known 
a  clever  boy,  under  the  authority  of  a  ty¬ 
rannical  and  uncultivated  governo.*,  who 
was  savagely  bullied  and  ignominiously 
ordered  out  of  the  room,  because  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  admired  the  Ilart-kap 
Wdl.  His  governor  declared  that  he  was 
a  fool,  a  false  pretender,  a  villain.  His 
governor  sketched  his  future  career  by 
declaring  that  he  would  be  hanged  in  this 
world,  and  sent  to  perdition  in  the  next. 
All  this  was  because  be  possessed  faculties 
which  his  uncultivated  tyrant  did  not  pos¬ 
sess.  It  was  as  if  a  stone-deaf  man  should 
torture  a  lover  of  music  because  he  ventur¬ 
ed  to  maintain  that  there  is  such  a  tiling  as 
sound.  It  w'as  as  if  a  man  whoso  musical 
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taste  was  educated  up  to  the  point  of  ad¬ 
miring  the  Ratcatcher's  Daughter,  should 
vilipend  and  suspend  by  hemp  a  human 
being  who  should  declare  there  was  some¬ 
thing  beyond  that  in  Beethoven  and  Men¬ 
delssohn.  And  I  believe  that  very  often 
thoughtful  little  children  are  subjected  to 
the  great  trial  of  being  brought  up  in  a 
house  where  they  are  utterly  misunder¬ 
stood,  by  guardians  and  even  by  parents. 
And  this  has  a  very  souring  effect  on  the 
little  heart.  There  are  boys  and  girls, 
living  under  their  fathers’  roof,  who  in 
their  deepest  thoughts  are  as  thoroughly 
alone  as  if  they  dwelt  at  Tadinor  in  the 
Wilderness.  There  are  children  who 
would  sooner  go  and  tell  their  donkey 
what  was  most  in  their  mind  than  they 
would  tell  it  to  their  father  or  their  mo¬ 
ther.  In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  power  to 
understand  or  appreciate  becomes  still 
more  marked  as  childhood  advances  to 
maturity.  You  may  h.ave  known  a  man, 
recognized  by  the  world  as  a  very  wise 
man,  for  expressing  to  the  world  the  self¬ 
same  views  and  opinions  whose  expres¬ 
sion  had  caused  him  to  be  adiudged  a 
fool  at  home.  “  Do  you  know,  Charlotte 
has  written  a  book ;  and  it’s  better  than 
likely was  all  the  father  of  its  author 
had  to  say  about  Jane  Eyre.  What  a 
picture  of  a  searing,  blighting  home  atmos¬ 
phere  !  You  can  not  read  the  storjr  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  evergreens  crisping  up 
under  a  withering  cast  wind  of  three 
weeks’  duration.  And  I  could  point  to  a 
country,  in  Africa,  where  men,  who  w'ould 
be  recognized  as  great  men  elsewhere,  arc 
thought  very  little  of:  because  there  is 
hardly  anybody  who  can  i^preciate  them 
and  their  attainments.  I  have  known, 
there,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Biafra  would 
be  made  a  defrag,  (corresponding  to  our 
bishop,)  who,  living  where  he  does,  when 
spoken  of  at  all,  is  usually  spoken  of  con¬ 
temptuously  as  A  DOMINIE ;  corresponding 
to  our  schoolmaster  or  college  tutor,  but 
the  undignified  way  of  stating  the  fact. 
Such  a  man  is  a  great  Greek  scholar ;  but 
if  he  dwell  among  Africans  who  know* 
nothing  earthly  about  Greek,  and  who 
care  even  less  for  it,  what  does  it  profit 
him  ?  Alas,  for  that  misplaced  man ! 
Thought  an  Ugly  Duck  because  he  lives 
at  Heliopolis:  while  four  hundred  miles 
off,  in  the  great  University  of  Biafra,  he 
would  be  hailed  as  a  noble  Swan  by  kin¬ 
dred  Swans! 


Almost  the  only  order  of  educated  men 
who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  live 
among  educated  folk,  are  the  clergy.  Al¬ 
most  all  other  cultivated  men  may  choose 
for  their  daily  companions  people  like 
themselves.  But  in  the  Church,  you  have 
doubtless  known  innumerable  instances  in 
which  men  of  very  high  culture  were  set 
down*  in  remote  rural  districts,  where 
there  was  not  a  soul  with  whom  they  had 
a  thought  in  common  within  a  dozen 
miles.  It  is  all  right,  of  course :  in  that 
broader  sense  in  which  every  thing  is  so: 
and  doubtless  the  cure  of  souls,  howevei' 
rude  and  ignorant,  is  a  work  worthy  of 
the  best  human  heart  and  head  that  God 
ever  made.  Still,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  razor 
somewhat  inefficiently  cutting  a  block,  for 
which  a  great  axe  with  a  notched  edge  is 
the  right  thing.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  culti¬ 
vated,  sensitive  man,  in  the  kind  of  parish 
where  I  have  several  times  seen  such. 
You  may  be  able  to  think  of  one,  an  ele¬ 
gant  scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  a 
man  of  most  refined  taste,  taken  unhappi¬ 
ly  from  the  common-room  of  a  college, 
and  set  down  in  a  cold  upland  district, 
where  there  were  no  trees  and  where  the 
wind  almost  invariably  blew  from  the 
east:  among  people  with  high  cheek¬ 
bones  and  dried-up  complexions,  cf  Itadi- 
cal  politics  and  Dissenting  tendencies, 
dense  in  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  im¬ 
pregnable  in  self-confidence  and  self-con¬ 
ceit  :  and  just  as  capable  of  appreciating 
their  clergyman’s  graceful  genius  as  an 
equal  number  of  codfish  would  be.  And 
what  was  a  yet  more  melancholy  sight 
than  even  the  sight  of  the  first  inconsist¬ 
ency  between  the  man  and  his  place,  was 
the  sight  of  the  way  in  which  the  man 
year  by  year  degenerated  till  he  grew 
just  the  man  for  the  place ;  and  only  a 
middling  man  for  it.  Yes,  it  was  misera¬ 
ble  to  see  how  the  Swan  gradually  degen¬ 
erated  into  an  Ugly  Duck  :  how  his  views 
got  morbid,  and  his  temper  ungenial,  how 
his  accomplishments  rusted,  and  his  con¬ 
versational  powers  died  through  utter 
lack  of  exercise :  till  after  a  good  many 
ears  you  beheld  him  a  soured,  wrong- 
eaded,  cantankerous,  petty,  disappointed 
man.  For  luck  was  against  him  :  and  he 
had  no  prospect  but  that  of  remaining  in 
the  bleak  upland  parish,  swept  by  the 
east  wind,  as  long  as  he  might  live.  And 
after  a  little  while  he  ceased  entirely  to 
go  back  to  the  university  where  he  would 
have  found  fit  associates:  and  be  grew  so 
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disagreeable  that  his  old  friends  did  not 
care  to  visit  him,  and  listen  to  his  moan¬ 
ing.  Now,  you  can  not  long  keep  much 
above  what  you  are  rated  at.  At  least, 
you  must  have  an  iron  constitution  of 
mind  if  you  do.  I  daresay  sometimes  in 
old  days  an  honorable  and  good  man  was 
constrained  by  circumstances  to  become 
a  Publican:  I  mean,  of  course,  a  Jewish 
Publican.  He  meant  to  be  honest  and 
kind,  even  in  that  unpopular  sphere  of 
life.  Put  when  all  men  shied  him  :  when 
his  old  friends  cut  him:  when  he  was 
'made  to  feel,  daily,  that  in  the  common 
estimation  Publicans  and  Sinners  ranked 
toget  her :  I  have  no  doubt  earthly  but  he 
would  sink  to  the  average  of  his  class. 
Or,  as  the  sw’eetest  wine  becomes  the 
sourest  vinegar,  he  might  not  impossibly 
prove  a  sinner  above  all  the  other  Publi¬ 
cans  of  the  district. 

But  not  merely  do  ignorant  and  vulgar 
persons  fail  to  appreciate  at  his  true  value 
a  cultivated  man :  more  than  this :  the 
fact  of  his  cultivation  may  positively  go 
to  make  vulgar  and  ignorant  persons  dis¬ 
like  and  underrate  him.  My  friend  Brown 
18  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
a  man  who  has  seen  a  little  of  the  world. 
Like  most  educated  Scotchmen  nowa¬ 
days,  he  speaks  the  English  langu<age  if 
not  with  an  English  accent,  at  least  with 
an  accent  which  is  not  disagreeably  Scotch. 
He  does  not  call  a  boat  a  bott ;  nor  a 
horse  a  hoarrse  ;  nor  philosophy  philozzo- 
phy ;  nor  a  road  a  rodd.  He  does  not 
pronounce  the  w’ord  is  as  .if  it  were 
spelt  eez,  nor  talk  of  a  lad  of  speerit. 
Still  less  does  he  talk  of  salvahtion,  justi- 
iicahtion,  sanctiheahtion,  and  the  like.  He 
does  not  begin  his  church  service  by 
giving  out  either  a  satom  or  a  samm :  in 
which  tw’o  disgusting  forms  I  have  some¬ 
times  know'n  the  psalm  disguised.  Brown 
told  me  that  once  on  a  time  be  preached 
in  the  church  of  a  remote  country  parish, 
where  person  and  people  were  equally 
uncivilized.  And  after  service  the  minis¬ 
ter  confided  to  him  that  be  did  not  think 
the  congregation  could  have  liked  bis 
sermon.  “Ye  see,”  said  the  minister, 
“  thawt’s  no  the  style  o’  langidge  they’re 
used  wi’ !”  My  friend  replied,  not  with¬ 
out  asperity,  that  he  trusted  it  was  not. 
But  1  could  see,  when  he  told  me  the 
story,  that  he  did  not  ouite  like  to  be  an 
Ugly  Duck :  that  it  irked  him  to  think 
that,  in  fact,  some  vulgar  boor  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  style  o’  langidge  would,  have  been 


much  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Mufiburg.  I  am  very  happy  to  believe 
that  such  parishes  as  Muffburg  are  becom¬ 
ing  few ;  and  that  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  will  rarely  indwd  find  that  he  had 
better,  for  immediate  popularity,  have 
been  a  clodhopper  and  an  ignoramus.  You 
have  heard,  no  doubt,  how  a  dissenting 
preacher  in  England  demolished  the  par¬ 
ish  clergyman,  in  a  discourse  against 
W’orldly  learning.  The  clergyman,  newly 
come,  was  an  eminent  scholar.  “  Do  ye 
think  Powle  knew  Greek  ?”  said  his  op¬ 
ponent,  perspiring  all  over.  And  the 
jieople  saw  how  useless  and  indeed  preju¬ 
dicial  was  the  knowledge  of  that  heathen 
tongue. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  man  an  Ugly  Duck  to  be, 
in  knowledge  or  learning,  in  advance  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  A 
very  wise  man,  if  he  lives  among  people 
who  are  all  fools,  may  find  it  expedient, 
like  Brutus,  to  pass  for  a  fool,  too.  And 
if  he  knows  two  things  or  three  which 
they  don’t  know,  he  had  better  keep  his 
information  to  himself.  Even  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  single  exclusive  piece  of  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  a  dangerous  thing.  Long 
ago,  in  an  ancient  university  near  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  the  professors  of  di¬ 
vinity  regarded  not  the  quantity  of  Greek 
or  Latin  words.  The  length  of  the  vow¬ 
els  they  decided  in  each  case  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  moment.  And  their 
pronunciation  of  Scripture  proper  names 
was  the  pronunciation  of  men  who  could 
not  read  the  Greek  Testament.  A  youth¬ 
ful  student,  named  McLamroch,  w'as  read¬ 
ing  an  essay  in  the  class  of  one  of  those 
venerable  but  ignorant  professors.  And 
coming  to  the  word  Thessalonica,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it,  as  all  mortals  do,  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  vowel  as  long.  “Say  Thessa- 
loanTca,”  said  the  venerable  professor  with 
emphasis.  “  1  think,  doctissime  profes- 
soTy  (for  all  professors  in  that  university 
were  most  learned  by  courtesy,)  that 
Thessalonica  is  the  right  way,”  replied 
poor  McLamroch.  “  I  tell  you  it  is 
wrong,”  shrilly  shouted  the  good  profes¬ 
sor.  “  Say  Tuessaloanlca !  and  let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  McLamroch,  you  are  most 
aboaminably  afTcctit !”  So  poor  McLam¬ 
roch  was  put  down.  He  was  an  Ugly 
Duck.  And  he  found,  by  sad  experience, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  know  more  than  your 
professor.  And  I  verily  believe  that  the 
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solitary  thing  that  McLamroch  knew,  and 
his  professor  did  not  know,  was  the  way 
to  pronounce  Thessalonica.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  a  theological  professor  of  that 
ancient  day,  who  bitterly  lamented  the 
introduction  of  new  fashions  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  Scriptural  proper  names,  llowever, 
he  said  he  could  stand  all  the  rest :  but 
there  were  two  renderings  he  would 
never  give  up  but  with  life.  These  were 
Kapper-nawm,  by  which  he  meant  Ca- 

f)emaum :  and  Levvy-awthan,  by  which 
le  meant  Leviathan.  And  if  you,  my 
learned  friend,  had  been  a  student  under 
that  good  man,  and  had  pronounced  these 
words  as  scholars  and  ail  others  do,  you 
would  have  found  yourself  no  better  than 
an  Ugly  Duck,  and  a  fearlully  misplaced 
man.  A  torrent  of  tcut,  sarcasm  at  new 
lights,  and  indignation  at  people  who 
were  not  content  to  pronounce  words 
(wrong)  like  their  fathers  before  them, 
would  liave  made  you  sink  through  the 
floor. 

To  be  in  advance  of  your  fellow-mortals 
in  taste,  too,  is  as  dangerous  as  to  bo  in 
advance  of  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Tltessalonica.  When  Mr.  Jones  built  his 
beautiful  Gothic  house  in  a  district  where 
all  other  houses  belonged  to  no  architec¬ 
tural  school  at  all,  all  Ids  neighbors  laugh¬ 
ed  at  him.  A  genial  friend,  in  a  letter  in 
a  newspaper,  spoke  of  his  peculiar  taste, 
and  called  him  the  prepoeteroug  Jones. 
And  it  was  a  current  joke  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  when  you  met  a  friend,  to  say  : 
“Have  you  seeir  Jones’s  house?”  You 
then  held  up  both  hands,  or  exclaimed : 
“  Well,  I  never  !”  Then  your  friend 
burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  In  a 
severer  mood  you  would  say  :  “  That  fel¬ 
low  !  Can’t  he  btdld  like  his  fathers  be¬ 
fore  him  ?  Indeed  he  never  had  a  grand¬ 
father.  I  remember  how  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  aunt,  that  kept  a  cat’s-meat  shop 
in  Muffburg,”  and  the  like.  All  this 
evil  came  upon  Jones,  because  he  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  neighbors  in  taste. 
For  in  ten  years,  hardly  a  house  round 
but  had  some  steep  gables,  several  bay 
windows,  and  a  little  stained  glass.  Their 
owners  esteemed  them  Gothic.  And  in 
one  sense,  undoubtedly  some  of  them 
were  Gothic  enough.  In  Scotland,  now, 
people  build  handsome  churches,  and  pay 
all  due  respect  to  ecclesiastical  propriety. 
But  it  is  not  very  long  since  a  parish  cler¬ 
gyman  proposed  to  the  authorities  that  a 
proper  font  should  be  provided  for  bap- 
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tisms,  because  the  only  vessel  heretofore 
used  for  that  purpose  was  a  crockery  ba¬ 
sin,  used  for  w’ushing  bands.  And  one  of 
the  authorities  exclaimed  indignantly  : 
“We  are  not  going  to  have  any  gew¬ 
gaws  in  our  church  by  gewgaws  mean¬ 
ing  a  decorous  font.  What  could  be 
done  with  such  a  man  ?  Violently  to 
knock  his  head  against  a  wall  would  have 
been  wrong :  for  no  man  should  be  visit¬ 
ed  with  temporal  penalties  on  account  of 
his  honest  opinions.  Yet  any  less  decid¬ 
ed  treatment  would  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

We  ought  all  to  be  very  thankful,  if 
we  are  in  our  right  place :  if  we  are  set 
among  people  whom  "we  suit,  and  who 
suit  us :  and  among  whom  we  ne(*tl  nei¬ 
ther  to  practice  a  dishonest  concealment 
of  our  views,  nor  to  stand  in  the  painful 
osition  of  Ugly  Ducks  and  Mi.splaced 
len.  Yes,  a  man  may  well  be  glad,  if 
he  is  the  square  man  in  the  square  hole. 
For  he  might  have  been  a  round  man  in 
a  square  hole :  and  then  he  would  have 
been  unhappy  in  the  hole,  and  the  hole 
would  have  hated  him.  I  know  a  place 
where  a  man  who  should  say  that  he 
thought  Catholic  Emancipation  common 
justice  and  common  sense,  would  be  hoot¬ 
ed  down,  even  yet :  would  be  told  he  was 
a  villain,  blinded  by  Satan.  There  is  a 
locality  where  morality  indeed  is  very 
low,  but  where  a  valued  friend  of  mine 
was  held  up.  to  reprobation  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  insidious  man,  because  he  declar¬ 
ed  in  print  that  he  did  not  think  it  sinful 
to  take  a  quiet  walk  on  Sunday.  In  that 
locality,  one  birth  in  every  three  is  ille¬ 
gitimate  :  but  it  was  pleasant  and  easy, 
by  abuse  of  the  rector  of  a  London  par¬ 
ish,  and  by  abuse  of  others  like  him,  to 
compound  for  the  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
trying  to  break  Hodge  and  Bill,  Kate  and 
Sally,  of  their  evil  ways.  I  know  a  place 
where  you  may  find  an  intelligent  man, 
out  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  too,  who  will  tell 
you  that  to  have  an  organ  in  church  is  to 
set  up  images  and  go  back  to  Judaism. 

I  have  lately  heard  it  seriously  maintain¬ 
ed  that  to  make  a  decorous  pause  for  a 
minute  after  service  in  church  is  over, 
and  pray  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  wor¬ 
ship  in  which  you  have  joined,  is  “  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  !”  I 
know  places  where  any  one  of  the  plain¬ 
est  canons  of  taste,  being  expressed  by  a 
man,  would  be  taken  as  stamping  him  a 
S6 
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fool.  Now  what  would  you  do,  my 
friend,  if  you  found  yourself  set  down 
among  people  with  whom  you  were  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  sympathy :  whose  first  prin¬ 
ciples  appeared  to  you  the  prejudices  of 
pragmatic  blockheads,  and  to  whom  your 
first  principles  appeared  those  of  a  silly 
and  Ugly  Duck  ?  One  would  say.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  dwarf  and  distort  your 
whole  moral  nature,  get  out  of  that  situ¬ 
ation.  But  then  some  poor  fellows  can 
not.  And  then  they  must  either  take 
rank  as  Misplaced  Men,  or  go  through 
life  hypocritically  pretending  to  share 
views  which  they  despise.  The  latter  al¬ 
ternative  is  inadmissible  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Be  honest,  whatever  you  do. 
Takc^our  place  boldly  as  an  Ugly  Duck, 
if  God  has  appointed  that  to  be  your 
portion  in  this  life.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
a  great  trial.  But  you  and  I,  friendly 
reader,  set  by  Providence  among  people 
who  understand  ns  knd  whom  we  under¬ 
stand  :  among  whom  we  may  talk  out 
our  honest  heart,  and  (let  us  hope)  do 
so  :  in  talking  to  whom  we. don’t  need  to 
be  on  our  guard,  and  every  now  and  then 
to  pull  up,  thinking  to  ourselves,  “Now 
this  sneaking  fellow  is  lying  on  the  catch 
for  my  saying  something  he  may  go  and 
repeat  to  my  prejudice  behind  my  back:” 
how  thankful  we  should  be !  1  declare, 

looking  back  on  days  that  have  been,  in 
this  very  country,  I  can  not  understand 
how  manly,  enlightened,  and  honest  men 
lived  then  at  all!  You  must  either  have 
been  a  savage  bigot,  or  a  wretched  sneak, 
or  a  martyr.  The  alternative  is  an  awful 
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one :  but  let  us  trust,  my  friend,  that  if 
you  and  I  had  liyed  then,  we  should  by 
God’s  grace  have  been  equal  to  it.  Yes, 
I  humbly  trust  that  if  we  had  lived  then, 
we  should  either  have  been  burned,  hang¬ 
ed,  or  shot.  For  the  days  have  l>een  in 
which  that  must  have  been  the  portion  of 
an  honest  man,  who  thought  for  himself : 
and  who  w'ould  be  dragooned  by  neither 
pope,  prelate,  nor  presbyter. 

But  now,  having  written  myself  into  a 
heat  of  indignation,  1  think  it  inexpedient 
to  write  more.  For  it  appears  to  me  that 
to  write  or  to  read  an  essay  like  this,  ought 
always  to  be  a  relief  and  recreation.  And 
those  gr.ave  matters,  which  stir  the  heart 
too  deeply,  and  tingle  painfully  through 
the  nervous  system,  are  best  treated  at 
other  times,  in  other  ways.  Many  men 
find  it  advisable  to  keep  to  themselves  the 
subjects  on  which  they  feel  most  keenly. 
As  for  me,  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to 
think  of  certain  evils  of  whose  existence 
I  know.  Sometimes  they  drive  one  to 
some  quiet  spot,  where  you  can  walk  op 
and  down  a  little  path  with  grass  and 
evergreens  on  either  hand,  and  try  to  for¬ 
get  the  sin  and  misery  you  can  not  mend  : 
looking  at  the  dappled  shades  of  color  on 
the  grass ;  taking  hold  of  a  little  spray 
of  holly  and  poring  upon  its  leaves  ;  stop¬ 
ping  beside  a  great  fir-tree,  and  diligently 
perusing  the  wrinkles  cf  its  bark. 

So  we  shut  up.  So  we  cave  in.  Oh 
the  beauty  of  these  simple  phrases,  so 
purely  classic ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Vrem  tht  Lendea  Secittj  Iftfacta*. 


JUST  AS  IT  HAPPENED: 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  VALENTINES. 


THE  FIRST. 

It  was  not  a  genial  February  in  the 
•ountry  ;  perhaps  not  very  genial  in  town 
either,  but  then  to  town-bred  people  the 
country  in  dull  weather  is  absolutely  in¬ 
tolerable. 

So  at  leut  it  appeared  to  the  young 


lady  who  sat,  this  eve  of  Saint  Valentine, 
on  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  and  counted  the  days  till  her  coun¬ 
try  visit  should  be  over.  “  Better  a  Lon¬ 
don  fog  than  this  eternal  mist  and  drizsle,” 
was  her  verdict,  as  she  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  out.  “In  the  country 
one  should  have  sunshine  and  green  fields. 
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waving  trees,  summer  flowers,  and  sing-  f 
ing  birds,  wliereas  to  look  out  here - ”  i 

The  solitary  brown  leaf  she  had  been  | 
watching  on  its  bare  branch  swirled  round 
in  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  and  rain-drops, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

“  Die  there  !”  said  the  girl,  shivering ; 
“  the  fittest  thing  to  do  such  days  as  this. 

I  wonder  where  every  body  is.” 

She  turned  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
rosy  urchin  of  some  five  winters  bounded 
towards  her  and  clutched  the  delicate 
folds  of  her  evening  dress  in  his  sturdy 
fists. 

“  A  horse,  a  horse !”  sang  out  the  ur¬ 
chin.  “  Aunt  Milly’s  a  horse ! — my  horse 
— gee !” 

But  the  moment  was  unpropitious. 
Aunt  Milly  only  extricated  her  dress  and 
put  the  rebel  fingers  a>ide.  • 

“  Carl,  where’s  mamma?” 

“  Don’t  know.  Making  Bertie  say  his 
prayers.” 

A  slight  curl  stole  to  the  young  lady’s 
lips  as  she  went  back  to  the  tire  and  sat 
down  again  on  the  couch  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet.  Making  Beitie  say  his  prayers  !  In 
other  words,  putting  him  to  bed.  So  that ' 
was  what  her  sister-in-law  did  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  way  of  relieving  its  monotony — 
made  herself  into  a  nursery-maid. 

She  gave  an  instinctive  glance  round 
the  room  in  which  she  sat,  and  in  which 
every  article  was  a  standing  witness  to 
wealth  and  taste,  a  standing  protest  against 
the  dull  weariness  which  oppressed  her. 
What  business  had  the  mistress  of  such  a 
house  as  this  to  make  a  nursery-maid  of 
herself?  Was  it  expected  that  all  wives 
and  mothers  in  the  country  should  do  so ; 
and  why?  Her  eyes,  traveling  gradually 
from  curtain  to  picture,  from  picture  to 
table  and  couch,  fell  upon  Master  Carl 
rolling  himself  from  side  to  side  on  the 
rug  at  her  feet.  lie  stopped  rolling  when 
he  saw  her  look  a'  him.  He  got  up,  put 
his  chubby  little  fist  once  again  on  her 
light  dress,  and  stared  up  at  her,  grinning. 

“  Nurse  says  if  we  say  our  prayers  we 
shall  go  to  heaven,  but  I  don’t  want  to 

go-” 

“  Don’t  you  ?” 

“No:  not  till  I’ve  w-orn  this  new  frock 
a  bit.  Doesn’t  it  look  nice?  And  I’ve 
got  a  watch,  only  it  won’t  tick  ;  and  a 
trumpet ;  and  I  sliall  have  a  valentine  to¬ 
morrow  ;  shall  you  ?” 

“  No.  Hush,  Carl,”  said  Millicent,  per¬ 
emptorily,  “  what  was  that  ?” 


She  had  heard  the  drive  gate  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  click  each 
time  the  fastening  failed  to  catch  in  pass¬ 
ing,  and  now  she  saw  a  gentleman’s  hat 
above  the  shrubs,  and  had  a. shrewd  suspi¬ 
cion  that  she  knew  whothe  owner  of  it  was. 

For  one  moment  she  bent  her  head 
down  towards  the  fire  and  a  softened  ex¬ 
pression  came  over  her  face.  A  little 
while  ago  she  would  have  hailed  the  com¬ 
ing  of  this  visitor — any  visitor — as  a 
blessed  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  day, 
but  now - 

“  Well,”  she  said,  sighing,  “it  will  be 
a  change  at  least.” 

When  she  raised  her  head  all  trace  of 
the  momentary  softening  had  passed  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  i>ut  her  usual  look 
of  cold  indifference.  She  rose  to  greet 
the  visitor  when  he  came  in  ;  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  him  in  a  regal  sort  of  way, 
and  seated  herself  with  an  air  that  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  him  to  sit  also  in  her 
presence. 

“A  dull  day,  Mr.  Stuart;  as  all  days 
seem  to  be  here,  at  this  season.” 

]Mr.  Stuart  resjjondcd.  If  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  her  air  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  it. 
Carl  w-as  already  at  his  knee,  and  his 
broad  white  hand  stroked  Carl’s  yellow 
curls  and  kept  the  boy  quiet.  On  one  of 
the  fingers  of  that  hand  a  diamond  glitter¬ 
ed,  and  Millicent  noticed  that  the  hand, 
considering  that  it  belonged  to  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  sportsman,  was  very 
white.  She  thought  too,  as  she  had 
thought  before,  that  if  no  one  could  possi¬ 
bly  call  Mr.  Stuart  a  handsome  man,  nei¬ 
ther  could  any  one  honestly  caII  him  ugly. 
He  w-as  not  old,  nor,  seeing  that  he  was 
past  thirty,  very  young.  He  had  a  square 
white  forehead,  black  hair  and  whiskers, 
a  pair  of  eyes  whose  keen,  steady  light 
sollened  wonderfully  when  he  spoke,  and 
a  smile  which  Millicent  acknowledged  to 
herself  made  him  look  almost  handsome. 

“Your  visit  is  drawing  to  a  close?” 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  interrogatively. 

“  Yes,  I  go  to  town  next  week.” 

“  We  shall  l)e  sorry  to  lose  you.” 

Mr.  Stuart  had  looked  at  her  while  ho 
spoke,  but  afterwanls  he  turned  away 
and  stroked  Carl’s  hair  absently.  Perha[>o 
he  thought  the  faint  tinge  that  had  risen 
over  her  face  was  only  the  reflection  of 
the  firelight-,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  faint  aa 
to  be  insignificant ;  anyhow,  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  made  his  first  throi^ 
and  discovered  a  blank. 
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“  Sir  George  and  Lady  Rochelle  do  not  ] 
accompany  you,  I  think  ?”  I 

“My  brother  takes  me  to  town,  of 
course,  but  he  w’ill  not  remain.  I  believe 
Lady  Rochelle  is  in  the  nursery.  I  will 
let  her  know  you  are  here.” 

She  looked  towards  a  crimson  tassel 
which  hung  near  the  gentleman’s  hand, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  got  up,  but  not  to  ring  the 
bell.  He  only  required,  it  seemed,  a 
change  of  posture,  for  he  stood  with  one 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said  curtly, 
“Pray  don’t.  I  would  not  disturb  her 
on  any  account.  I  came  to  bid  you  good¬ 
bye.” 

Something  which  Millicent  would  have 
scorned  to  think  was  disappointment  crept 
over  her  at  the  words.  There  he  stood,  a 
stern,  strong  man,  an  obscure  country 
squire,  over  thirty,  with  not  even  a  hand¬ 
some  face  to  recommend  him  ;  courteous 
indeed,  but  not  with  the  insidious,  flatter¬ 
ing  courtesy  to  which  she  was  accustomed  ; 
a  rugged  figure  enough  in  all  conscience 
for  a  foreground,  and  yet  she  could  not 
help  a  little  absurd  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
thought  of  saying  good-bye  to  him.  It 
was  very  odd,  it  was  utterly  unaccount-* 
able  and  preposterous.  A  man  who  would 
not  even  recognize  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
poser  w’hose  new  opera  was  shortly  to 
startle  the  world  into  one  great  diapason 
of  praise;  who  w’ould  probably  confuse 
Meyerbeer  with  Verdi,  and  Alboni  with 
Grisi;  who  sang  only  simple  ballads  in  a 
very  fair  tenor,  and  knew  nothing  at  all- 
about  his  own  “register.”  Neither  would 
any  of  the  great  names  of  Tybumia  have 
produced  an  impression  upon  him.  To  all 
that  went  on  in  the  world — her  world — 
be  was,  she  considered,  culpably  indiflTer- 
ent ;  what  then  was  there  about  him  which 
roused  her  interest  in  spite  of  herself? 
She  could  not  tell.  She  wondered  why, 
if  he  had  only  come  to  say  good-bye,  he 
did  not  say  it  and  go ;  why  be  chose  to 
stand  up  there  instead  of  sitting  down ;  why 
there  was  something  about  him  to-night 
stranger  than  usual,  something  which  com¬ 
municated  to  her  an  odd  sensation  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  apprehension.  She  began  to 
lose  her  cool  composure  and  indiflTerenoe, 
to  tremble  a  little,  to  feel  a  little  nervous 
and  uneasy. 

“You  dislike  the  country  then,”  said 
Mr.  Stuart,  in  a  tone  of  speculative  delib¬ 
eration.  “You  really  think  that  with  all 
its  glories  of  summer  sun  and  winter 
hearth,  it  has  nothing  to  oflfer  which  you 
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]  would  accept ;  that  an  existence  in  it  would 
I  be  simply  insupportable  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

Millicent  hesitated.  Other  glories,  daz¬ 
zling  with  luxurious  appliances,  splendid 
in  the  whirl  that  left  no  time  for  thought 
or  dullness,  rose  up  and  hid  those  simpler 
ones,  but  somehow  she  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  so. 

“  You  speak  so  seriously,  Mr.  Stuart.” 

“  I  feel  serious.  I  am  more  serious  than 
ever  I  was  in  ray  life.” 

“  My  brother  is  happy  here,”  said  Mil¬ 
licent,  “and  his  wife  too.  I  suppose  if 
people  have  homes  and  home  interests 
and  pursuits  like  theirs,  they  may  be  hap¬ 
py  in  the  country.” 

“  Millicent !” 

The  sudden  glow  which  lighted  up  his 
eyes  and  face  as  he  turned  toward  her 
startled  Miss  Rochelle  into  a  gesture 
which  however  would  not  have  stopped 
him  but  for  another  interruption  from  the 
noisy  lips  of  Master  Carl. 

“  I  sliall  have  a  valentine  to-morrow,” 
shouted  the  boy.  “  And  Aunt  Milly 
won’t.  She  Stiid  so.  She’s  got  nobody 
to  send  her  valentines,  and  I  have.” 

Mr.  Stuart  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
swung  him  round. 

“  Your  aunt  thinks  valentines  are  only 
for  children,  eh,  Carl  ?  And  Valentine’s 
Day  is  vulgar,  out  of  date  ?  Ask  her  ?” 

“  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said 
Millicent.  “  But  of  course  it  is  out  of 
date.” 

“  Nevertheless  we  will  honor  it  as  we 
do  other  institutions,  for  its  antiquity.  I 
have  an  immense  respect  for  it ;  and  the 
village  people  think  that  any  enterprise 
begun  on  \  alentine’s  Day  is  certain  to  be 
lu^y.  And  now.  Miss  Rochelle,  I  will 
wish  you  good  evening.” 

“  Good-bye,”  responded  Millicent. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  the  emphasis  on  the 
words,  and  smiled.  He  went  away  with, 
that  half  smile  still  on  his  lips,  and  Milli¬ 
cent  got  up  and  watched  his  dark  figure 
as  far  as  she  could  see  it,  which  was  not 
far.  For  night  was  closing  in,  the  bare 
branches  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
solemn  black  mat  against  the  lead-colored 
sky  behind,  and  the  rain  dripped  from 
them. 

What  did  he  mean  ?  Why  had  he  said 
that  one  word,  and  then  broken  off  so 
suddenly?  And  what  was  he  going  to 
do?  Above  all,  what  did  it  signify  to 
her  about  him  and  his  doings  ?  ' 
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She  listened  to  the  wind  moaning  feebly 
amongst  the  trees,  and  the  sullen  beat  of 
the  rain-drops  on  the  stone  terrace ;  and 
asked  herself  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
drag  on  such  an  existence  as  this,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  as  her  iwster- 
in-law  did. 

“No,”  said  Millicent;  “  I  couldn’t  do 
it ;  nothing  should  induce  me  to  do  it.” 

She  was  glad  when  the  servants  brought 
in  lights  and  drew  the  curtains,  and  Sir 
George,  her  brother,  came  and  took  her 
down  to  dinner,  his  wife  following  with 
Master  Carl,  who  had  absolutely  refused 
to  go  to  bed  before  the  dessert  appeared. 

Even  dinner  was  a  little  change — a  lit¬ 
tle  something  to  do  and  to  talk  about. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  perpet¬ 
ual  dreariness  was  wrong ;  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  occupy  herself,  as 
other  people  did,  instead  of  hankering 
after  the  round  of  gjiyeties  into  which  she 
was  about  to  plunge  ;  but  knowing  a  thing 
to  be  wrong  is  very  different  from  know¬ 
ing  how  to  remedy  it,  or  even  wishing  to 
do  so. 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  th.at  night 
to  dream  horrible  dreams  of  being  shut 
up  in  dismal  country  houses  with  stone 
terraces  in  front,  and  bare  melancholy 
branches,  from  which  rain  dropped  inces¬ 
santly. 

In  the  morning  when  she  drew  aside 
the  curtain  all  was  fair.  The  sun  shone, 
the  birds  were  singing ;  the  great  lumber¬ 
ing  fog  had  lifted  itself  away ;  and  up 
above  her  there  was  the  blue  sky  with 
tiny  flecks  of  white  dancing  over  it  like 
the  petals  of  a  shaken  rose.  Millicent 
opened  the  window  and  k‘.aned  out,  con¬ 
fessing  to  herself  that  it  was  very  fair. 
But  what  of  th.at?  To-morrow  the  fog 
might  come  back  again  ;  and  even  if  it 
did  not,  floe  weather  was  a  poor  thing 
for  happiness  to  depend  upon. 

Clamorous  voices  reached  her  ear  as 
she  went  down  stairs ;  a  patter  of  tiny 
feet  along  the  hall,  rosy  lips  upturned  to 
kiss  her,  fat  h.ands  thrust  out  in  riotous  glee 
to  display  the  treasures  of  the  letter-bag. 

“  My  valentine !”  screamed  Carl.  “  Ixiok 
at  mine  first.  Never  mind  Bertie’s ;  mine’s 
the  best ;  all  roses  and  paint ;  and  little 
boys  with  wings,  and  cheeks  like  blowing 
a  trumpet.” 

“  And  mine’s  nicer,”  vociferated  the 
other  nephew.  “  Come  on,  come  on ! 
papa’s  got  one  for  you,  too — he  said  so. 
A  valentine  for  Aunt  Milly  !” 


She  went  on  into  the  breakfast-room 
with  the  two  children  clinging  to  her. 
She  looked  at  the  letter  lying  beside  her 
plate,  and  felt  all  at  once,  with  a  great 
pang  of  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  anger — 
“  I  know  from  whom  it  comes,  and  what 
is  in  it.” 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  from  his -own 
letters,  and  said,  “  Good  morning  Lady 
Rochelle  gave  her  the  usual  kiss ;  and  the 
children  buzzed  round  her  like  bees,  eager 
to  pounce  upon  the  supposed  honey  in 
that  envelope  and  criticise  it. 

“  It’s  not  as  good  as  mine,  I  know,” 
said  Carl,  eying  it  jealously.  “  Why, 
she  hasn’t  opened  it !  She’s  put  it  in  her 
ocket !  Mamma,  Aunt  Milly  won’t  open 
er  valentine.” 

Then  Sir  George  called  them  off,  and 
said,  looking  at  his  sister:  “  I  met  Archie 
Stuart  last  night  at  the  gate,  lie  comes 
here  rather  often,  doesn’t  he  ?” 

To  which  Lady  Rochelle  responded : 
“  W as  he  here  last  night  ?  I  didn’t  sec  him.” 

“  He  stayed  just  ten  minutes,”  said 
Millicent,  shortly,  “  and  came,  I  should 
think,  partly  to  play  with  Carl,  for  that 
was  what  he  did  most  of  the  time.” 

And  then  she  made  her  escape  to  open 
that  valentine,  which  was  indeed  not  so 
good  as  Carl’s,  inasmuch  as  whilst  his  had 
produced  only  noisy  glee,  a  few  bitter 
remorseful  tears  rose,  against  her  will,  to 
Millicent’s  eyes,  as  she  read  what  Archie 
Stuart  had  to  say. 

“  His  wife  !  Oh,  never,  never !” 

She  folded  the  letter  and  leaned  again 
out  of  the  window ;  but  not  to  look  at 
any  re.al  feature  of  the  landscape.  In¬ 
stead  of  it  she  saw  a  house  of  many 
gables,  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  She 
looked  in  at  the  windows  upon  a  room 
warm  with  ruddy  light  and  flowing  dra¬ 
pery;  but  silent,  dull — unutterably.  A 
solitary  figure  walked  up  and  down  from 
fire  to  window  and  wrung  its  hands. 
That  was  herself.  Below  rose  up  smoke 
from  other  houses  and  many  cottages; 
and  amongst  them  stood  the  tower  ot  the 
village  church.  She  turned  from  the 
prospect,  and  it  vanished.  Millicent  Ro¬ 
chelle  was  herself  again,  instead  of  that 
solitary  silent  figure,  watching  in  vain  for 
an  absent  husband. 

“  I  could  not  do  it,”  she  repeated.  “  I 
am  not  mad  enough  to  care  for  him ;  it  is 
fancy  only — sorrow  that  he  should  be 
hurt  through  my  means.  Oh,  if  I  were 
1  back  in  town  out  of  it  all !” 
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She  could  not  do  it.  Even  for  such ' 
love  as  that  which  he  told  so  quietly,  but 
which  she  felt  in  every  throb  of  her  heart 
to  be  so  true  and  tender,  was  it  not  pos- 
aible  for  her  to  give  up  the  other  glories 
calling  to  her  from  afar,  with  music  sweet 
but  hollow  ? 

Archie  Stuart — No. 


THE  SECOND. 

Pass  on  summer  and  winter,  snow  and 
sunbeams.  Cut  away  five  years  more 
from  the  life  of  the  old  man.  Time.  He 
was  gray  when  we  were  boys ;  and  the 
five  years  alter  ns,  but  be 'looks  little 
changed,  we  think. 

Miilicent  Pochelle  had  come  down 
again  after  this  long  interval  to  pay  a 
visit  at  her  brother's  bouse.  She  had 
been  there  some  weeks  —  for  this  was 
again  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine;  she  sat 
in  her  old  seat  by  the  fire,  and  Archie 
Stuart  stood  opposite  to  her;  but  scant 
W'ords  and  distant  courtesy  had  passed 
between  them,  and  he  was  not  talking  to 
her.  He  was  going  to  take  the  boys — 
those  dreadful  creatures  into  which  Carl 
and  Bertie  had  developed — to  a  merry¬ 
making  specially  got  up  for  such  creatures; 
and  they  were  sitting  uneasily  on  chairs, 
alternately  reminding  Mr.  Stuart  that  they 
were  ready,  and  sparring  at  each  other. 
For  Bertie  had  ventured  to  introduce  the 
word  valentine,  upon  which  Carl  grew 
red,  and  eJacuLated  :  “  Pshaw  !  valentines 
are  for  girls.  I  might  send  one,  for  a 
lark ;  but  as  to  having  one  sent  to  me — I 
shouldn’t  take  it  in.” 

“  But  you  kuow',  Carl,”  insisted  Bertie, 
“  that  last  year  you - ” 

Mr.  Carl  looked  straight  at  his  .brother, 
thrust  bis  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  ut¬ 
tered  an  empathic  monosyllable,  “  Pig !” 

Mr.  Stuart  took  no  notice  of  them.  A 
little  girl  had  crept  up  to  him,  and  he  was 
playing  with  golaen  curls  something  like 
Carl’s  present  furze  bush  had  been  five 
years  ago.  He  was  but  little  altered. 
The  years  that  had  swept  like  a  hurricane 
over  Miilicent  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
touched  him.  Only  in  one  thing  he  was 
changed.  He  saw  in  her  simply  her 
brother’s  guest,  to  be  treated  with  all  due 
deference  and  courtesy — nothing  more. 

’She  sat  on  quietly,  speaking  if  she  was 
spoken  to,  but  rousing  herself  with  ap¬ 


parent  difficulty :  and  the  shadows  deep¬ 
ened  over  her  face  as  the  fire  fell  lower. 
They  knew  nothing  of  each  other’s  thoughts 
— these  two,  who  had  once  been  drawn 
so  closely  together.  They  only  saw  the 
cold  outside — the  chilly  formalisms,  the 
studied  politenesses.  At  least  so  each  be¬ 
lieved  of  the  other. 

Lady  Rochelle  came  in,  dressed  to  go 
to  a  dinner-party,  and  Sir  George  was 
heard  in  the  hall  giving  orders  concern¬ 
ing  the  carriage. 

“  It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  take  charge  of 
them,”  said  Lady  Rochelle,  shaking  hands 
with  Archie.  “  But  are  you  sure  we 
shall  not  victimize  you  ?  Boys,  you  must 
be  very  good,  and  remember,  Carl,  no 
roughness.” 

“  All  right,  mother,”  responded  Mr. 
Carl,  already  dropping  “  mamma  ”  as  un 
manly. 

“The  carriage  is  ready,”  said  Lady 
Rochelle.  “They  shall  set  you  down, 
and  come  back  for  us.” 

Then  Archibald  Stuart  moved.  A  little 
spasm  of  irresolution  shook  him.  His 
heart  ached  with  this  icy  shadow  that  had 
come  between  himself  and  Miilicent.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  need  not  be  so.  He  looked  at  her, 
wishing  to  take  her  hand,  as  he  used  to 
do.  She  might  have  read  the  wish  in  his 
pained,  wistful  face.  Perhaps  she  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  his  face  at  all.  Any 
how’,  nothing  but  a  very  grave  and  for¬ 
mal  bow  passed  betw’een  them,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Then  Miilicent  became  aware  that  Lady 
Rochelle  was  looking  at  her  with  an  air 
of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 

“  Why,  Milly !  not  dressed  !  Do  you 
know  how  late  we  are  already  ?” 

“  You  must  spare  me  the  party,”  re¬ 
plied  Miilicent.  “  I  shall  stay  at  home.” 

“  At  home !  not  going  I  But,  my  dear, 
I  can’t - ” 

“  Yes  you  can.  I  never  meant  to  go. 
I  hate  it.” 

“  Hate  what  ?” 

“  Dinner  parties.” 

Lady  Rochelle  smoothed  down  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  her  white  gloves  meditatively. 

“  George !”  she  called  out,  “  Milly  says 
she  won’t  go.” 

The  baronet  came  in,  and  Miilicent  put 
up  her  two  hands  to  w'ard  off  his  remon¬ 
strances. 

“You  used  to  scold  me  for  being  dissi¬ 
pated,  George.  Let  me  alone,  now ;  I’m 
tired.” 
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Sir  George  looked  at  her  and  said, 

“  Hem  !”  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  and  they  w’ent  away. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  and  the  fire  leap¬ 
ed  up  and  nodded  to  her ;  but  the  bunch 
of  early  snowdrops  winch  Archie  Stuart 
had  brought  hung  their  heads  and  droop¬ 
ed.  lie  had  not  been  thinking  of  her 
when  he  brought  them ;  why  had  he  left 
them  behind  him  ?  She  had  a  vague  sen¬ 
timent  of  pity  for  them,  as  though  they 
had  been  sentient  beings,  and  could  feel 
the  neglect  that  left  them  to  die  in  the 
hot  room,  uncared  for.  And  though 
Arcliie  Stuart  was  gone,  she  hardly  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  rid  of  him.  How  many  lips  had 
spoken  to  her  of  love  since  he  stooa  there 
five  years  ago,  uttering  her  name  and 
checking  himself?  And  what  was  the 
W’orth  of  all  the  honeyed  speeches  and 
stiffly  eligible  proposals,  backed  by  the 
arguments  of  her  aunt  and  chaperone,  be¬ 
side  the  worn  old  valentine  with  which  in 
her  inconsistency  she  had  never  parted  ? 

She  had  got  to  go  back  into  the  great 
world,  and  drop  the  curtain  again  over 
this  bit  of  quiet  starlight,  to  drive  about 
in  the  parks,  to  leave  cards  and  messages, 
to  write  scented  notes  full  of  polite  shams, 
to  dress,  and  dine,  and  dance,  to  rush  from 
house  to  house,  from  one  f5te  to  another, 
from  soiree  rausicale  to  conversazione, 
where  the  talk  rattled  in  her  ears  like  dry 
old  bones,  and  the  society  was  a  strange 
medley  of  scientific  gentlemanly  ladies, 
lady-like younggentlemen,  and  fresh  young 
girls  in  the  bloom  of  their  first  season }  to 
sleep  a  miserable  broken  sleep  when  the 
red  of  dawn  began  to  paint  the  sky,  and 
rise  at  noon,  forlorn  and  jaded,  to  begin 
afresh  the  yesterday’s  mill-wheel  round. 

She  felt  very  dreary  as  she  thought  of 
all  this  now.  She  was  no  longer  young 
to  enjoy  it ;  elasticity  and  youthful  ener¬ 
gy  had  fled.  She  shrapk  back  in  the 
corner  of  the  conch,  and  thought,  with  a 
sob  in  ber  throat,  that  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  stay  there ;  never  to  speak  to  any 
one  again ;  never  to  go  back  into  the 
whirl  whose  memory  made  her  brain  ache 
and  throb  in  this  silent  room  ;  never  to 
feel  the  sting  of  loneliness  again ;  never 
to  wonder  with  a  hopeless  questioning 
whether  life  might  not  have  been  different 
if,  five  years  ago,  she  had  acted  different¬ 
ly  :  not  exactly  to  die  there,  that  was  too 
terrible,  but  to  fall  into  the  haziness  of 
quiet  rest. 

Throughout  these  years  a  strange,  re 


morseful  consciousness  had  haunted  her 
— a  tiny  silent  picture.  It  was  this :  An 
open  w'indow,  and  birds  singing  in  the 
fickle  February  sunshine ;  a  sky  all  fleck¬ 
ed  with  white,  and  a  face  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  but  seeing  not  so  much  the 
sky  or  the  sunshine  as  the  offer  of  a  man’s 
heart  —  a  deep  and  tender  love  which 
would  have  folded  its  warm  light  about 
the  life  that  was  so  desolate  now.  No¬ 
body  wanted  her.  No  soul  on  earth  sent 
forth  a  tender  thought  to  her,  absent  or 
present ;  no  soul  on  earth  was  the  better 
or  happier  for  her  existence.  3Iust  it 
go  on  thus  to  the  end?  The  thought 
was  very  bitter  to  her.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  vain  yearnings  after  peace  ;  and 
the  glitter  of  that  far-oflf  world  to  which 
she  must  return  was  as  dreadful  now  as  it 
had  formerly  been  fascinating. 

“  I  should  like  to  do  a  little  good  before 
I  die,”  mused  Millicent.  “  I  should  like 
to  be  of  some  little  use  somewhere.” 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up  the 
droning  snowdrops. 

“  They  are  dying  here :  he  will  never 
know  if  I  take  them.” 

And  then  some  sudden  association  stung 
her,  and  she  threw  them  down  and  cover¬ 
ed  her  face. 

“  Too  late,  too  late !  I  did  love  him  all 
the  while ;  but  I  loved  myself  better.” 

It  bad  taken  her  five  years  to  find  that 
out,  and  she  had  never  confessed  it  until 
to-night.  She  would  have  recalled  the 
confession  then,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
She  roused  herself,  and  assumed  involun¬ 
tarily  some  little  of  that  regal  air  with 
which  she  had  once  looked  down  upon 
Archie  Stuart.  In  passing  the  piano  she 
struck  a  few  desultory  chords  ;  and  then, 
as  her  fingers  wandered  over  them,  the 
notes  formed  themselves  into  a  symphony, 
an  air,  finally  an  accompaniment  to  the 
old  Scotch  ballad — 

“  Douglass,  tender  and  true.” 

By-and-by  sbe  began  to  sing  tbe  words 
softly,  losing  in  them  all  thought  of  the 
present  and  the  waning  night. 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  distant  wall 
from  the  doorway,  but  she  did  not  see  it. 
When  the  last  tremulous  notes  of  the 
song  died  away  it  vanished ;  there  came 
a  rush  of  noisy  feet  along  the  corridor, 
and  the  boys  were  shouting  their  adven¬ 
tures  into  Aunt  Millicent’s  ear,  each  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  first  and  loudest. 
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“  And  I  got  a  fiddle  for  my  prize,”  cried 
Carl.  “  It  only  cost  sixpence ;  but  it 
makes  a  jolly  squeak.  I  meant  to  play  all 
up  the  stairs,  only  Mr.  Stuart  wouldn’t 
let  me  because  yon  were  singing.  He  lis¬ 
tened  at  the  door,  and  made  ns  keep  quiet. 
I  did  call  him  a  sneak,  but  he  went  away 
.and  never  said  a  word  to  us.  Aunt  Milly, 
how  white  you  are  !  And  what  a  jolly 
mufl^  to  stop  here  all  by  yourself  instead 
of  going  with  mamma!  Why,  a  dinner 
party ’s  better  than  nothing,  if  it  is  a  bit 
slow.” 

“  Do  you  hear  that  clock  ?”  sjiid  Milli- 
cent.  “  Be  off^  boys.  Good  night.” 

But  Archie  Stuart  went  down  the 
gravel  sweep  with  a  light  in  his  eye  and 
a  verse  of  a  song  on  his  lips. 

“  Could  ye  cpme  back  to  me,  Douglass,  Doug¬ 
lass, 

Back  with  the  form  and  the  fiu«  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglass, 
Douglass,  tender  and  tnie.” 

And  he  leaned  over  the  gate  in  the  moon¬ 
light  to  look  at  those  windows  where  the 
light  shone  dark  red  through  the  curtains, 
his  heart  full  of  the  singer  of  the  song, 
and  hope. 

In  the  morn’mg  the  sunbeams  fell  warm 
upon  the  window  of  Millicent’s  room,  but 
she  never  heeded  them.  They  were  but 
a  type  of  that  other  sunshine  which  had 
come  to  melt  away  the  ice  from  her  path. 
She  was  leaning  down  over  a  little  table 
beside  the  window,  and  on  it  there  lay 


open  what  Carl  would  have  called  a  val¬ 
entine.  Tlie  tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes 
were  no  longer  thrust  back  in  bitter  self- 
hun^^iation  and  pride;  they  fell  gently 
upon  the  old  valentine  and  the  new  one. 
She  was  so  happy  that  she  could  only 
press  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and  say, 
“  I  don’t  deserve  it ;  I  don’t  deserve  it,” 
as  she  wrote  the  single  word  for  which 
he  asked,  in  answer — “  Come.” 

Here  w'as  some  one  who  wanted  her, 
who  might  yet  be  happier  for  her  exist¬ 
ence  ;  above  all,  some  one  who  loved  her, 
whom  she  loved. 

Below  in  the  village  there  rose  up  the 
smoke  of  many  cottages;  and  the  church 
tower  reared  itself  amongst  them  in  silent 
solid  dullness ;  but  a  wonderful  light  had 
come  over  the  world,  and  the  very  cot¬ 
tages  glittered  in  it.  The  bare  trees 
were  no  longer  bleak,  the  few  brown 
leaves  no  longer  melancholy ;  all  were 
units  of  a  charmed  whole. 

Sir  George  Rochelle  stood  at  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  window  that  evening,  and  saw 
Archie  Stuart  in  the  shrubbery  with  Mil- 
licent.  lie  called  to  his  wife  to  “look 
there.” 

“  I  thought  she  was  trifling  with  him,” 
said  Sir  George ;  “  but  it  isn’t  so,  is  it  ?” 

Lady  Rochelle  saw  Archie  Stuart  turn 
to  draw  Millicent’s  shawd  closer  over  her 
chest,  and  she  smiled,  and  said,  “  Come 
away;  how  w’ould  you  have  liked  to  be 
watched?  No,  there  is  no  trifling  there. 
May  they  be  as  happy  as  wo  are  !’* 
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Ahong  English  statesmen  who  are  act¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part  in 
pablic  affairs  at  the  present  time  is  the 
eloquent  Quaker,  John  Bright,  whom 
many  delight  to  honor  for  his  large¬ 
heartedness  and  championship  of  free 
principles.  He  is  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
Northern  States  in  the  present  tremen¬ 
dous  struggle  which  is  being  carried  on 
to  crush  the  rebellion,  has  gained  for 
him  high  encomiums  and  golden  opinions. 


The  mention  of  his  n.ame  at  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  citizens  a  few  evenings  since,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  this  city, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  applause  and 
cheering  from  the  immense  audience.  In 
giving  place  to  a  finely-engraved  portrait 
of  Mr.  Bright  in  this  number  of  Thk 
EcLKcnc,  we  hope  to  gratify  many  of 
our  readers  and  nave  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
troducing  his  noble  face  and  form  to  a 
better  acquaintanoe  on  this  side  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Mr.  Bright  is  too  well  known  by  his 
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long  activities  in  public  life  in  England 
to  need  extended  mention  in  this  place. 
We  record  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
his  personal  history.  lie  was  born  in 
1811,  at  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  llis  fiither  was  John  Bright. 
A  noble  representative  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests,  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
6rm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  cotton- 
spinners  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Bright 
has  pursued  an  active  public  life. 

When  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was 
established  in  1838,  Mr.  Bright  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  and,  both 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,  assisted  in  vindi¬ 
cating  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
baseil.  He  soon  occupied  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  body,  second  only  to  Mr. 
Cobden.  He  was  active  in  organizing 
the  bazaars  held  in  aid  of  the  League  in 
Manchester  and  in  London.  In  April, 
1843,  he  unsuccessfully  tested  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  rtmrcsentation  of  the  city  of 
Durham.  In  the  July  following  another 
vacancy  occurred,  and  he  was  elected. 
He  took  part  with  energy  and  eloquence 
in  the  exciting  discussions,  from  1843  to 
1845,  on  free  trade,  and  divides  with  C. 
P.  Villiers,  Richard  Cobden,  and  General 
Thompson  (author  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Corn  Lares,)  the  honor  of  having  in¬ 
duced  Sir  Robert  I’eel  to  favor  free  trade 
in  com. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1843,  and, 
like  Colxlen,  was  from  the  manufacturing 
class.  For  some  years  he  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  anti-rate  paying 
dissenters  of  Central  and  Northern  Eng¬ 
land,  for  his  vigorous  support  of  religious 
freedom.  He  had  resisted  the  extortions 
of  some  persecuting  dignitaries  of  the 
Establishment,  and  subjected  them,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  to  most  mortify¬ 
ing  defeats.  He  brought  into  Parliament 
a  nigh  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  the 
League  before  popular  assemblies,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  free  trade.  His  ready,  bold, 
inspiring  style  of  oratory  partook  more  of 
the  fervor  of  the  platform  than  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  forum.  But  shrewdness  and 
tact  soon  enabled  him  to  catch  the  key¬ 


note  of  the  House,  where  he  displayed 
skill  and  courage  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
League,  and  won  as  much  popularity  from 
the  aristocratic  sections  as  so  radical  a 
democrat  could  reasonably  expect. 

The  heavy  expenses  of  his  election  con¬ 
tests  at  Durham  were  understood  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  League,  through 
whose  infiuence  he  was  returned  for  Man¬ 
chester  in  1847,  and  again  in  1852.  A 
member  of  the  ^ciety  of  Friends,  whose* 
princijde  is  peace,  he  strenuously  con¬ 
demned  the  policy  of  the  war  w'ith  Rus¬ 
sia,  and,  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  sanctioned  the  sending  of 
a  deputation,  which,  in  Februsiry,  1854, 
M'aited  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  design  of  dissuading 
him  from  war.  Mr.  Bright’s  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  much  at  variance  with 
those  of  many  of  his  constituents  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  be 
absent  from  Parliament  in  tbe  early  ses¬ 
sion  of  1857,  and  when,  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Palmerston  administration  in  March, 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion 
condemning  the  war  with  (’hina,  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  was  determined  upon,  Mr. 
Bright’s  Manchester  friends  resolved  to 
adopt  him  agsiin  as  a  candidate,  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  In  July,  1852,  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
1100  over  his  next  competitor  ;  in  March, 
1857,  he  stood  lowest  on  the  poll,  and  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  8000  fewer  votes  than  one, 
and  nearly  2300  less  than  the  other  of  his 
successful  opponents— gentlemen  holtling 
much  the  same  general  political  opinions 
as  himself,  but  differing  from  his  views  of 
the  China  question,  lie  was  subsequent¬ 
ly,  however,  returned  for  a  vacancy  at 
Birmingham,  and  though  not  fully  restor¬ 
ed  to  health,  was  in  his  place  during  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Palmerston 
cabinet.  In  April,  1858,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  budget,  advocating  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  military  establishment,  and 
condemning  the  policy  of  Asiatic  conquest. 
Mr.  Bright  has  been  twice  married,  and 
bis  second  wife  is  still  living. 
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SHAKSPEARE  C 


•  When  in  the  “Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next”  a  critical  ghost 
meets  the  shade  of  Shakspeare,  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  pose  him  with  a  ques¬ 
tion.  “  Prithee,”  says  he,  “  Mr.  Siiaks- 
peare,  what  did  you  mean  by —  ?”  the 
reader  may  fill  in  any  difiicult  passage. 
“  ’Pon  my  w’ord,”  says  the  poet,  “  I  don’t 
know ;  you  must  ask  the  critics :  they 
know  better  than  I ;  /  don’t  think  I  meant 
half  as  much  as  they  say  I  did  and  the 
shade  stalks  away  alongside  of  Homer, 
and  not  far  from  ^schylus,  royally  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  petty  interruption. 

Almost  every  thing  which  can  be  done 
to  Shakspeare  has  been  done.  His  ful¬ 
some  admirers  vex  the  dull  ear  of  the 
-true  but  drowsy  and  bored  lovers  of  the 
poet.  Cowper  telling  us  of  the  narration 
which  proceeds  from  the  lips  of  a  sick 
man,  how  he  coughed  and  shook  and 
trembled,  until  he  “  almost  died,”  is  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  wish  that  he  had  quite 
done  so.  So  many  wish  that  the  “im¬ 
mortal  Swan  ”  had  never  been  hatched, 
and  would — as  the  Athenians  did  Aristi¬ 
des,  whose  friends  bored  them  with  his 
perpetual  praises — ostracize  him  from  im¬ 
mortality.  For,  how  many  hundred  print¬ 
ers  and  paper-makers  Sweet  Will  contin¬ 
ually  employs,  how  many  fervid  brains 
he  keeps  at  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  has  been  commentated,  expurgated, 
expunged,  purified,  nullified,  annotated, 
edited,  improved,  disproved,  approved ; 
he  has  been  illustrated,  painted,  drawn 
and  quartered.  He  has  been  put  upon 
pottery,  sideboards,  the  backs  of  chairs, 
and  the  heads  of  walking-sticks ;  we  have 
seen  him  on  German  beer- glasses  and 
Hungarian  pipes ;  he  has  been  hung  over 
innumerable  public-houses,  spouted  in  tap- 
rooms,  played  in  barns.  His  works  have 
been  bombasted  with  notes  till  the  great 
folio  edition  in  twenty-six  volumes  will 
fill  a  wagon ;  he  has  been  compressed  at 
the  Whittingham  Press  till  you  can  get 
kirn,  like  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves,  into  a 
walnut-shell.  He  has  been  quoted  from 
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the  pulpit  and  condemned  in  the  conven¬ 
ticle.  lie  has  been  claimed  as  a  deist,  an 
atheist,  a  philosopher,  a  Jew,  a  humani¬ 
tarian,  vegetarian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Lutheran,  and  a  Puritan.  More  cruel  and 
insulting  still,  John  Lord  Campbell  has 
written  a  volume  to  prove  he  was  a  law¬ 
yer  ;  and  Dr.  Conolly — in  spite  of  Mr. 
Charles  Rcade  and  the  popular  hatred  to 
private  asylums — cites  him  as  having  stud¬ 
ied  insanity  with  the  research  of  a  “  mad- 
doctor.”  He  has  been  quoted  by  the 
electrician  for  an  apposite  description  of 
his  marvelous  discovery,  by  the  surgeon 
for  his  skill,  the  musician  for  his  art,  the 
statesman  for  true  maxims  of  state,  the 
journalist  for  the  truest  policy,  the  trades¬ 
man  for  the  soundest  advice,  and  the  gold¬ 
smith  for  an  admirable  law  for  that  con¬ 
science-testing  trade.*  In  fact,  he  has 
submitted  to  every  thing :  his  handwriting 
has  been  continually  forged ;  Rowdier 
and  the  Cowden  Clarkes  have  cut  little 
pieces  out  of  hiih  ;  and  now  he  is  to  be 
commemorated. 

Now  it  shows  w'hat  an  originally  strong 
constitution  the  British  love  for  Shaks- 
peare  must  have  had  to  stand  all  this. 
What  a  wonder  it  has  not  been,  as  Mr. 
Shandy  has  it,  “  Nicodemused  into  noth¬ 
ing!”  We  love  “ours  and  the  world’s 
Shakspeare  ”  so  truly,  that  even  the  apish 
contortions  of  untrue  men,  pretemlcrs  to 
poetry,  and  advertising  charlatans,  can 
not  make  our  love  forego  its  hold.  And 
let  us  say  this  test  is  a  very  great  one : 
the  bitterest  enemy  a  man  can  have  is  a 
foolish  friend,  an  idiotic  admirer,  who 
drags  down  the  object  of  his  admiration 
to  his  own  level.  The  Warburtons  and 
Malones,  the  “  slashing  Bentleys  ”  and  the 
“  piddling  Tibbalds  ”  whom  Pope  com¬ 
memorates,  the  enterprising  booksellers 
who  raise  a  monument  to  him  by  adver¬ 
tising  an  imperfect  edition  of  his  works, 
the  apes  wno  crawl  upon  his  shoulder. 


*  “  Here  is  jour  chain’s  weight  to  its  utmost  carat. 
The  fineneat  of  Hit  gold,  and  charge  for  /usAion.” 
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the  strutting  and  mouthing  parasites  who 
creep  in  the  folds  of  his  poetic  garment — 
can  no  more  disgust  us  with  him  than 
could  the  travel-stains  and  the  sores,  the 
wounds,  the  rags,  and  the  Itce,  turn  away 
a  mother’s  heart  from  the  hero  son  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  through  want 
and  starvation  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 1 
dras  or  the  trenches  of  the  Crimea. 

Well,  he  is  to  be  commemorated.  Let 
us  do  so  well.  We  remember — we  who 
read  books  till  their  narrations  become 
reality — how,  in  1769,  from  Wednesday 
6th  to  Friday  8th  of  September,  Mr. 
Garrick  held  a  Stratford  Jubilee.  In  the 
towrdiall  at  Stratford  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  great  actor  by  Gainsborough,  an¬ 
tagonizing,  as  it  were,  a  wretched  daub 
of  the  “  Jiard  ”  by  Wilson,  so  that  the 
actor  comes  out  much  stronger  than  the 
poet.  There  is  also  a  screen  there  of  the 
very  roughest  manufacture,  but  a  curios¬ 
ity  in  its  way,  it  is  so  utterly  bad  and 
worthless.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ctirions  as 
a  record  of  the  folly  into  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  betrayed  at  a  commemoration. 
Grave  doctors  and  sober  citizens  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  that  quiet 
country  town  side  by  side  with  actors,  and 
dressed  as  Falstaff  or  Caliban.  Foolu^h 
as  we  are,  we  could  not  repeat  that  dead 
folly.  What  earthly  or  heavenly  good 
can  it  do  to  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  for  a 
set  of  honest  admirere  to  go  mumming 
like  Anne  Page  and  Slender  when  he 
cries  “  mum  ”  and  she  “  budget  ?”  If  any 
one  fancies  it  can  do  them  good,  let  them 
look  upon  that  despicable  old  screen.  Let 
them  fancy  a  grave  Prospero  stalking  and 
a  drunken  Trinculo  with  a  raddled  nose 
reeling  down  the  street!  Onr  “  very 
gorge  rises.”  Certainly  Falstaff  went  a- 
masquing,  but  for  his  own  nefarious  pur¬ 
poses,  and  when  he  awakes  to  reason  is 
ready  to  cry  out,  “The  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers  drove  the  grossness  of  tlie 
foppery  into  a  received  belief  in  despite 
of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason. 
See  now  !  how  rich  may  be  made  a  Jack- 
a-Lent,  when  ’tis  upon  an  ill  errand.”  The 
people  of  Stratford — who,  of  course,  like 
all  other  people  in  the  world,  were  the 
last  to  awaken  to  the  value  of  their  great 
townsman ;  who  neglected  him  when 
alive,  and  kei)t  no  record  of  him — are 
wide  awake  to  his  commercial  value,  and 
again,  many  years  after,  revived  the  folly. 
Amidst  the  general  laughter  of  the  gods 
tills  last  affair  exploded  like  a  wet  cracker. 


Now  at  the  present  moment,  and  in 
the  forthcoming  birth-month  ^if  indeed  it 
were  so ;  he  was  christened  in  it)  of  Shaks¬ 
peare,  Stratford-on-Avon  and  sober  Lon¬ 
don  (much  serried  with  railway  schemes, 
and  worried  with  a  general  row  amongst 
her  very  best  customers)  ask  us  to  cele¬ 
brate  Shakspeare’s  three  hundredth  birth¬ 
day,  and,  moreover,  to  memorialize  the 
poet.  The  movement  is  to  be  “  national,” 
and  to  make  it  so  over  the  left,  as  the 
schoolboys  say,  some  of  the  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  least-known  critics  of  the  day  have 
“  put  their  feet  down  ”  on  the  movement, 
and  seek  to  direct  it.  The  Kensington 
School,  the  meddlesome  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  whole  of  Diikoosia  is  up  in  arms, 
and  a  pretty  little  job  is  being  made. 
The  chief  movers  hope  to  be  created 
baronets,  and  the  whole  of  the  council  are 
to  be  knighted.  The  golden  age  of  litera¬ 
ture — or  for  literatim^ — shall  have  return¬ 
ed  again  in  the  next  fool-month,  April. 

Well,  at  least  their  request  is  from  one 
point  reasonable.  Having  raised  statues 
and  monuments  to  the  greatest  rogues  and 
most  incompetent  persons  amongst  us — 
the  chief  man  of  action  and  of  thought 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  Crom¬ 
well  and  Shakspeare — it  suddenly  struck 
some  members  of  a  literary  club  that  the 
English  had  better  reduce  all  their  great 
men  to  a  dead  level.  When  it  was  de¬ 
bated  years  ago  by  some  crack  brained 
enthusiasts,  “Should  Cromwell  have  a 
statue  ?”  Mr.  Punch  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  pencil  of  Richard  Doyle,  by 
placing  the  stern  Puritan  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  between  silly  Charles  1.,  vacillat¬ 
ing  and  weak,  and  vicious  Charles  II., 
who,  with  finger  on  nose,  was  H^ly  pock¬ 
eting  the  sale-money  of  Dunkirk.  We 
heard  no  more  after  that.  If  a  design 
for  the  Shakspeare  monument  were  plac¬ 
ed  between  those  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  George  the  Fourth,  what  an  excel¬ 
lent  trio  would  there  be  I  No;  until  we 
have  a  revision  of  our  statues,  let  him  still 
remain  in  his  quiet  country  church. 

But  this  movement  was,  as  we  have 
said,  honestly  begun,  and,  we  believe,  had 
it  been  as  honestly  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  a  success.  The  Urban  Club 
gathered  around  it  many  great  authors, 
many  working  men  of  letters ;  to  it  at 
last  came  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  and  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  with  a  syllabub  of 
big  names  whipped  together,  ana  projmsed 
amalgamation.  Three  deputies  from  the 
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literary  men  went  to  these  courtly  per¬ 
sonages,  and  were  dazed  with  a  flood  of 
glory,  and  fell.  An  amalgamation  took 
place,  and  from  that  time  to  this  all  has 
gone  wrong. 

Firstly,  there  was  no  working  with  the 
fourteen  secretaries;  secondly,  there  was 
no  man  of  business ;  thirdly,  there  was  no 
perception  of  what  quiet  John  Hull  want¬ 
ed.  The  English  people  were  treated  as 
if  they  were  a  New- York  a  Parisian 

mob,  a  gang  of  German  students  inflated 
with  bw*r  and  blasphemous  theology. 
Had  they  been  told  that  one  hundred 
thousand  jwunds  were  wanted  to  raise  a 
Shakspeare  memorial,  that  the  best  de¬ 
sign  liad  been  chosen,  and  that  it  was 
w'orthy  of  the  poet,  the  money  M’ould  have 
flowed  into  their  pockets.  Hut  instead  of 
that  they  pumped  up  sham  enthusi.a8m 
by  the  yard,  and  met  to  elect  each  other, 
and  to  twaddle.  Hut  even  their  twaddle 
was  poisonous.  They  had  no  sense  of 
propriety.  They  had  met — according  to 
their  own  showing — to  appease  the  manes 
of  a  great  de.ad  neglected  writer;  they 
did  so  by  insulting  to  the  quick  a  great 
'^ome  say  the  greatest)  living  writer. 
One  of  their  officers  “  protested  ”  against 
sitting  on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  !  And  curiously,  with  this  slur  on 
him  (a  slur  save  that  the  blame  of  some 
is  sweetest  praise)  Thackeray  died.  The 
effect  on  the  committee,  dull  as  it  was, 
was  mournful. 

Hut  even  then  they  blundered  ;  as  old 
Cenci  says : 

“  That  matter  of  the  murder  was  hushed  up.” 

But  othera  came  out.  They  slighted 
their  most  active  and  efficient  members, 
and  a  hundred  good  j)en8  w’cre  turned 
against  them.  It  was  felt  that  it  were 
better  to  have  no  memorial  than  to  have 
one  ill  done,  half  done,  or  squabbled  over. 
Still  there  was  a  time  allowed  them  for 
repentance.  Two  of  their  best  men  pro¬ 
posed  a  sensible  plan ;  it  was  rejected. 
A  well-chosen  committee  found  that  it 
was  useless  to  appeal  to  the  public  unless 
they  had  a  definite  plan,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  cautious  steps  towards  that  plan 
should  be  taken.  This  w'as  at  once  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  then  the  secretary,  like  an  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  w’aiter  at  a  club,  who  will  force 
you  to  have  that  which  he  chooses,  put 
the  motion  which  had  just  been  rejected 
in  different  words,  and  carried  his  propo- 
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sition  that  the  public  should  be  appealed 
to  for  £30,000,  which  sum  was  deemed 
adequate  for  a  Shakspeare  memorial  by 
a  nation  which  had  spent  five  times  the 
amount  for  a*  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort.*  Could  there  be  any  thing 
more  preposterous  ?  Nine  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  had  all  along  fought  the 
battle  of  good  sense  against  overwhelming 
odds,  threw  up  the  game  as  ho|)ele8s,  and 
retired  with  a  declaration  which  should 
have  been  the  death-knell  of  the  London 
Committee. 

It  still  lives,  however.  Had  as  their 
cause  may  be,  there  is  a  pluck  about 
Englishmen  which  ra.akes  them  fight 
against  all  difficulties.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  the  committee  preaches ;  and  it 
has,  we  believe,  selected  the  (ireen  Park 
as  a  site  for  the  statue — if  it  is  to  be  one 
— to  save  it  from  failure;  probably  some 
green-goose  will  “  immortalize  ”  his  name 
by  paying  a  good  round  sum  to  complete 
the  subscriptions. 

In  Stratford  another  Midland  Commit¬ 
tee  is  at  w’ork,  and  that,  with  the  awful 
example  before  it  which  the  committee  at 
London  presents,  has  embroiled  itself,  as 
was  indeed  to  be  foreseen,  with  the  actors. 
The  pick  of  the  whole  of  the  poet’s  char¬ 
acters  has  been  given  to  a  foreigner ;  an 
admirable  actor  indeed,  and  a  merest  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  surely  not  to  be  selected  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  spent 
is  life  in  producing  Shakspeare’s  plays  ; 
who  has  produced  thirty-four  out  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  acted  his  chief  heroes,  tragic 
and  comic.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  if 
we  are  to  be  true  to  a  dead  poet,  let  us 
be  true  also  to  one  of  that  class  whom  he 
loved  and  well  understood — the  English 
comedians. 

Now,  whether  in  London  we  shall  walk 
in  procession,  with  medals  dangling  by 
Coventry  ribbon,  to  see  a  fine  gentleman 
lay  a  new  stone,  encircled  by  a  blushing 
committee;  whether  we  shall  feast  at 
Guildhall,  or  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey ; 
whether,  like  the  king  in  Tom  Thumbs  W'e 
on  the  23d  of  April  next  proclaim : 

“  Let  nothing  but  a  face  of  joy  appear ; 

The  man  who  frowns  this  day  shall  lose  his 
head, 

That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withal. 

Smile.  DollaloUa  !”— 


*  This  committee,  which  is  blind  to  its  own  acts, 
attempts  to  assert  that,  if  thev  got  more,  they  would 
take  more ;  yet  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  employ 
the  surplus  over  £30,000  for  charitable  purposes ! 
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whether  we  shall  have  orations  or  not; 
or  whether  Sweet  Will  shall  have  a  pillar, 
a  niche,  an  altar-tomb,  a  players’  hospital, 
or  a  Pecksniffian  statue  of  true  British 
art — will  not  the  future  reveal  ?  All  we 
have  to  say  is,  don’t  let  us  be  too  exuber¬ 
ant !  We  know  that  w'e  neglect  the 
living;  to  flatter  the  dead.  \Ve  starved 
David  Gray  the  other  day,  and  w’e  must 
logically  spend  £30,000  on  Shakspeare, 
who  is  entirely  above  and  beyond  our 
praise,  or  any  other  age’s  praise.  But  all 
people  must  do  some  follies  to  make  it 
up  with  grand  ghosts.  Did  not  Alexan¬ 
der  and  his  courtiers  “  chivey  ”  each  other 
mother-naked  round  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ? 
Why  should  we  not  run  bereft  of  our 
senses  round  the  pillar  of  Sweet  Will  ? 
At  any  rate,  let  us  have  no  more  bicker¬ 
ings.  The  chiefs  of  the  committee  go 
about  like  Dante’s  ghosts,  mbwing  and 
mouthing,  abusing  the  seceders.  The  se- 
ceders  answer  by  pungent  pun  and  sneer¬ 
ing  laughter.  Peace,  gentlemen !  oh, 
peace !  such  squabbles  must  pain  the  soul 
of  the  poet — if  it  be  conscious  of  earthly 
doings — who  dreamt  of  quiet,  who  sought 
the  country  and  who  fled  the  town,  and 


cursed  those  who  should  dare  to  move 
his  bones. 

Finally,  let  our  readers  believe  that  we 
write  against  commemorations  of  dead 
poets,  because  we  see  that  they  are  behind 
the  age.  If  any  one  chooses  to  build,  let 
him  build ;  but  do  not  let  him  call  all  the 
world  to  witness  him.  Had  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  kept  to  their  class,  they 
would  have  been  right,  and  would  have 
had  many  volunteers ;  they  bored  great 
people  with  letters,  and  they  fell.  But 
whatever  we  think  of  the  memorial,  our 
love  for  Shakspeare  is  intense;  should 
any  one  accuse  us  of  wanting  due  venera¬ 
tion,  we  answer,  with  Ben  Jonson  :  “  We 
do  love  him,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as 
much  as  any  man.”  But  we  believe  that 
his  gentle  spirit  would  be  pained  if  we 
did  that  which  was  unseemly,  or  that  his 
own  England — 

“  The  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 
land 

should  be  betrayed  into  any  thing  hollow 
and  ridiculously  continental,  and  at  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  without  the  excuse  of  original¬ 
ity.  II.  F. 


SCIENTIFIC  BALLOON  ASCENTS. 


A  VERY  interesting  lecture  was  deliv¬ 
ered  before  a  crowded  audience  lately, 
at  the  Bussell  Literary  and  Scientific  In¬ 
stitution,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  on  this  subject, 
which  is  at  present  attracting  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  from  which  so  many  advantages 
are  anticipated.  Mr.  Glaisher  commenced 
by  stating  that  the  seventeen  ascents  he 
had  made  had  been  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Association,  and 
were  solely  undertaken  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses.  He  proposed  to  tell  the  meeting 
some  of  the  objects  sought,  to  give  them 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  balloon, 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  general  results 
of  the  undertaking.  Previous  to  the  year 
1852,  although  experiments  with  balloons 
had  been  made  in  Russia,  Paris,  and  Italy, 
no  results  of  any  importance  had  been 
achieved,  and  a  few  facts  only  were  gath¬ 
ered  bpr  Mr.  Welsh,  who  made  several  as¬ 
cents  m  that  year  for  scientific  purposes. 


Among  the  objects  which  the  lecturer  had 
sought  in  making  his  ascents  w’ere  to  as¬ 
certain  the  connection  between  meteoro 
logical  effects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
w'ith  their  causes  above,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  means  of  the  balloon  ascending 
like  a  rocket,  testing  personally  by  the 
most  delicate  and  accurate  instruments 
every  variation  in  air,  temperature,  mois¬ 
ture,  etc.,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in¬ 
to  the  regions  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  by 
seeing  processes  in  operation  in  almost 
simultaneous  action,  viewing  thus  the  con¬ 
flicting  variation  of  a  day’s  weather  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  subsidence. 
He  also  hoped  to  solve  the  long-sought 
problem  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  temper¬ 
ature  with  increase  of  elevation,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  lines  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  suffered  any  change  in  a  higher  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  to  clear  up  all  doubtful 
points  in  relation  to  temperature,  humidi- 
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ty,  electricity,  ozone,  the  color  of  the  sky, 
the  comparison  of  different  instruments, 
etc.  The  knowledge  so  acquired  would 
greatly  affect  the  sciences  of  astronomy, 
meteorology,  magnetism,  physiology,  nav¬ 
igation. 

Having  thus  stated  the  objects  for 
which  the  risk  of  ascending — for  it  was  an 
undoubted  risk,  even  under  the  direction  of 
so  experienced  an  heronant  as  Mr.  Coxwell 
— had  been  run,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 

f'ive  an  account  of  hllitig  the  balloon  and 
ailing  it  with  its  three  tons  of  ballast,  their 
taking  their  seats,  and  pulling  the  catch, 
leaving  them  free  to  ascend.  The  moment 
the  balloon  is  loose  they  are  in  profound 
stillness,  without  any  sense  of  motion,  and  a 
piHJuliar  scene  opens  to  their  view  of  towns 
with  their  myriads  of  upturned  faces, 
the  polished  silver  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
garden-like  appearance  of  the  country — the 
green  of  the  Held  and  yellow  of  the  corn  be¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  concentrated  and  rendered 
fir  brighter  than  when  seen  from  the  earth. 
The  whole  of  the  scene  is  surrounded  with 
a  canopy  «>f  blue,  the  sky  being  quite  clear, 
..  and  free  from  cloud  every  where,  except¬ 
ing  near  the  horizon,  where  a  circular  band 
of  cumuli  and  strata  clouds  extending  all 
around  form  a  fitting  boundary  to  such  a 
scene.  He  described  the  roar  of  London  at 
one  mile  high  to  be  rich  and  deep  as  the 
sea,  while  .at  four  miles  it  is  entirely  hush¬ 
ed,  although  he  has  heard  a  rail  w.ay  train 
at  the  latter  height,  and  a  lady  speak  and 
a  dog  bark  at  two  miles,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atm’osphere.  He  then  gave 
a  vivid  description  of  the  gorgeous  glories 
of  golden  and  ruby -tinted  cloudland,  lit  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  deep 
blue  .above  streaked  with  the  silver  wreath 
of  the  cirrus.  By  this  time  the  gas  in  the 
balloon,  which  was  at  first  misty,  has  be¬ 
come  clear,  and  on  looking  up  the  lower 
valve  the  interior  of  the  balloon  appears 
mag'nified  to  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  cat  hedral.  He  felt  no  personal  incon¬ 
venience  until  they  reached  four  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  when  at  first  he  ex- 
ptM  ienced  that  the  respiration  was  difficult ; 
the  beating  of  the  heart  was  audible,  and 
the  hands  and  the  lips  became  blue,  as  did 
the  face  at  higher  elevations  ;  but  he  found 
that  his  body  was  now  becoming  acclima¬ 
tized,  and  he  suffered  far  less  inconvenience  j 
than  at  first.  The  balloon  at  the  height  of , 
five  miles  only  held  one  third  of  the  gas  it 
did  on  starting,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  I 
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the  gas  in  consequence  of  rarefaction  of  the 
air;  and  the  continued  contraction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  gas  in  passing  from  a  cold¬ 
er  to  a  higher  temperature — or  vice  versa 
— made  it  one  of  the  most  delicate  ther¬ 
mometers  that  could  be  imitgined.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  voyagers  attained 
.an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  miles,  Mr.  Glai- 
sher  became  insensible,  and  Mr.  Coxwell 
was  so  far  incapable  of  motion  that  he  had 
to-])ull  the  valve  cord  with  his  teeth,  his 
hands  being  quite  paralyzed  ;  and  it  tvas 
not  until  they  had  descended  some  distance 
that  they  b«*gan  to  recover. 

In  one  of  their  descents  they  nearly  fell 
into  the  sea,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  had  begged 
Mr.  Coxwell  not  to  lower  the  balloon  un¬ 
til  heh.ad  .ascertained  the  efiect  of  eleva¬ 
tion  upon  the  solar  spectrum.  He  at  that 
time  ascertained  that  the  spectrum  w’as 
much  brighter,  and  the  lines  on  it  were 
much  better  defined  at  a  great  elevation 
than  on  the  surface  of  the  ea'th.  On  an¬ 
other  occ.asion  they  had  made  a  night  as¬ 
cent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  rise, 

•  w'hich  he  stated  to  be  indescribably  grand. 
At  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  he  had  he.ard 
the  moaning  and  sighing  of  the  wind  be¬ 
neath,  and  had  on  another  occasion  found 
a  snow  storm  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles, 
the  temperature  being  33  degrees,  and  at 
four  miles  high  rain,  at  a  temperature  of 
32  degrees.  He  had  ascertained  that 
whenever  there  was  rain  on  earth  there 
were  two  strata  of  clouds,  and  that  the 
temperature  decreased  not  uniformly,  at 
the  rate  of  1  degree  for  every  300  feet  of 
height,  but  I  degree  in  139  feet  for  the 
first  lOoO  feet,  and  gradually  lessening  to 
1  degree  in  428  feet  at  30,000  feet  of  ele¬ 
vation  ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
temperatute  of  24  degrees  in  the  first  mile 
of  elevation,  and  only  3  degrees  difference 
between  100  and  200  miles  above  the  earth. 
In  addition,  he  found  that  at  all  elevations 
there  were  occasional  irregular  warm  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  which  varied  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  temperature  from  1  degree  to  20  de¬ 
grees.  He  considered  these  results  as 
sufficient  reward  for  the  risk  he  had  run, 
and  he  concluded  by  trusting  that  he  was 
only  the  pioneer  of  future  discoveries  in 
the  regions  of  the  air.  The  lecture  w’as  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  applause,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Glai¬ 
sher  for  the  entertainment  he  had  afford- 
e<],  the  proceedings  terminated. — London 
Paper. 
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Thk  house  of  Ticknor  k  Fields,  the  eminent  Bos¬ 
ton  puMisheni,  has  sent  us  a  work  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  Robert  Browning,  en'itled  Sordello  Strafford, 
Chrihtinas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  a  poem  written  some 
years  ago,  and  now  just  published  by  Tieknor  k 
Fields.  The  name  of  Browning  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  poetry,  and  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett  Browning  will  be  held  in  perpgtual  remem- 
branee  for  her  great  personal  worth  and  the  rich 
contributions  of  her  p«-n  to  English  literatuie.  This 
poem,  now  first  published  on  this  side  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  will  attract  the  attent  on  of  all  who  admire  the 
poetic  works  of  these  gifted  authors,  whose  works 
we  have  so  often  commended  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  enlarge  on  their  merits. 

TbkEab:  Its  Diseasfs  and  TniiB  Tbeathent.  II- 
lustnit  d  by  Engravings.  By  Franz  Adolph  von 
kloscHziSKER,  M.D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist,  Author, 
etc.  l’h'la<VIphia:  Martin  A  Randall.  Boston; 
Brewer  k  Tilcston.  1864. 

Tiir  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  of  immense 
importance.  The  ear  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  organs  of  the  human  frame.  So  much  of 
comfoit  and  usefulness  in  all  the  varied  walks  and 
duties  of  life,  that  the  loss  of  this  organ  or  a  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  it  is  a  great  calamity,  lie,  thcie- 
fore,  who  by  his  skill  and  research  alleviates 
this  calamity  or  devises  a  remedy  or  a  preven¬ 
tive  is  a  benefactor  of  bis  race.  A  great  amount 
of  valuable  and  useful  information  is  embodied  in 
this  volume,  which  all  profes  ionol  men  of  medical 
science  as  well  as  others  will  appreciate. 

Tbe  Art  of  Conversation.  With  Directions  for  Self- 
Education.  Ntw-York;  Carleton,  Publisher,  418 
Broadway.  1864.  Pp.  284. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  voinme  that  it  is  a  book  of 
Informal  ion,  amusement,  and  instruction;  teaching 
the  ait  of  conversing  with  case'  and  propriety,  and 
setting  forth  the  literary  knowledge  requisite  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  advantage  in  good  society.  This  book  for 
self-culture  may  or  may  not  afford  all  the  rules  of 
instruction  which  it  claims ;  bui  if  it  does  half  of 
what  it  claims  it  will  prove  a  useful  book.  Attcn- 
Mve  self-culture  in  this  direction  is  a  part  of  educa¬ 
tion  pruliably  more  neglected  than  any  other  branch 
of  .p<  r-oi'nl  improvement  It  is  a  comparatively 
rare  and  vnliiable  accomplishment  Ea>-e  of  man- 
'  ners  and  graceful  conversation  can  be  attained  only 
by  long  training  or  experience  in  good  society.  The 
acquirement  is  worth  all  of  time  and  effort  it  can 
cost 

Tales  from  the  Operas.  Edited  by  OftoRoa  Fred¬ 
erick  Pardon.  New- York-  Carleton  Publisher, 
413  Broadway.  London  :  James  Blackwood.  1864. 

This  volume  is  an  American  edition  of  an  English 
work,  and  i*  inscribed  to  the  eminent  manager  Mas 
Maretzek.  These  stories  are  a  popular  exposition 


of  the  various  operas,  which  by  the  high  artistic 
style  of  music  which  accompanies  them  attracts  so 
many  to  hear  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  story  im¬ 
parts  additional  interest  to  the  music  i-nd  the  scenes 
by  which  it  is  illustrated.  So  far  us  they  have  a  his¬ 
toric  tlcment,  it  forms  an  element  of  interest. 

The  Rockt  Mod.vtains. — .\  noble  picture  or  paint¬ 
ing  by  this  name,  from  the  pencil  of  Albert  Bier- 
sb.dt,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Rooms  ia  Broad¬ 
way,  near  Astor  Place.  It  represen's  the  scenery  in 
the  Wind  River  range  of  mountains  in  Ncbiaska 
Territory.  It  is  a  marvelous  product  of  artistic 
skill.  We  have  passed  through  many  miles  of  gal¬ 
leries  of  paintings  in  Europe  without  meeting  with 
a  work  of  art  of  equal  merit.  It  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
vey  in  words  a  full  or  adequate  description  of  this 
painting.  Il  must  be  seen  and  studied  in  order  to 
be  appieciated.  We  advise  all  who  admire  artiatic 
genius  to  go  at  once  on  an  art!  tic  visit  to  this  Rocky 
Mountain  scene  of  gorgeous  grandeur.  We  d  i  not 
blame  the  gentleman  who  offered  $16,000  for  the 
painting  without  being  able  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Underbill  and  his  Croton  Point  Vinetards. 
— Among  all  the  rich  and  luscious  terrestrial  fruits 
which  gladden  tbe  heart  of  man  aiid  delight  his  taste 
and  renovate  his  health,  none  surjmss  in  variety  and 
value  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Patriarchs  and  men  of 
ancient  renown  planted  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit 
thereof.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  admit,  tlie  grape  in  great  variety  has 
been  the  favorite  fruit,  aid  often  the  food  and  drink 
of  man.  Among  grape  growers  and  vine  diessers. 
Dr.  Undcriiill  has  become  a  patriarch  and  a  man  of 
renown.  The  grapes  of  Croton  Point  liave  long  ago 
become  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  luscious- 
ncss,  08  many  tongues  can  testify  which  have  tasted 
their  sweetness.  Dr.  Underhill  is  a  benefactor  of 
his  age  and  race,  for  he  pms  more  p  easant  fruits 
and  wine  also 'into  the  lips  of  his  fellow  men  than 
any  man  we  know  of.  His  Croton  Point  vincyarda 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame  so  long  as 
his  grapes  grow  and  flourish.  'I  hiuk  of  fifty  acres 
of  Uie  choicest  grapes  and  •  f  floods  of  wine  made 
from  the  juice  tliereof.  Thousands  of  baskets  of 
rich  grapes  find  their  way  into  ti  e  mansions  of  our 
citizens  and  into  their  mouths  also  every  year,  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  the  grape  season  is  over,  by  thousands 
of  casks  of  wine,  which  in  all  ila  varieties  and  pure¬ 
ness  is  for  sale  and  can  be  bud  at  No.  7  Clinton 
Hall,  Astor  Place,  New-York  For  all  medicii  al 
purposes  a'ld  communion  occasions,  as  well  as  to 
renovate  impaired  health.  Dr.  UideHiill's  varieties 
of  wii  e  is  unsurpassed.  All  this  and  more  also  is 
due  to  his  enterprise  and  skill  iu  planting  and  culti- 
vatii  g  vineyards  so  extensive. 

The  pxtnre  gallery  at  Holyrood  House  is  to  be 
improved  by  ihe  addition  of  such  poi traits  of  royal 
personiigra,  from  tbe  collection  at  Hampton  Court, 
as  are  <ntereating  from  their  connection  with  Scot- 
tisli  history,  'i  he  Queen  has  given  her  cordial  as¬ 
sent  to  the  transfer. 
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Pbintiro  bt  Teucoraph. — Some  iatereating  ex¬ 
periments  with  printing-inks  haTe  just  been  taking 
place  at  the  office  of  Miss  Faithfull,  the  object 
being  to  test  the  utility  of  ordinary  printing  in  tele¬ 
graphing.  An  Italian  gentleman  has  invented  a 
process  of  printing  by  telegraph,  which  appears  to 
take  less  than  half  the  present  time  of  transmitting 
a  message.  Every  kind  of  printing-inks  have  had 
their  trial,  some  with  very  g(K>d  success.  A  speci¬ 
men  printed  by  that  process,  transmitted  from  Liv¬ 
erpool  to  Loudon,  is  before  us,  and  appears  com¬ 
pletely  successlul.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  composed 
and  printed  at  Miss  FaithfuU’s  office,  and  forwarded 
to  Liverpool,  is  stated  to  have  taken  two  and  a  half 
minutes  only. — London  Star,  Dee.  1 2th. 

Atmosphrric  CcaaxxTs  and  Shoottno  Stars. — 
M.  Chapelas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French 
Academy,  alleges  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
movements  of  shooting  stars  are  affected  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  currents  occurring  in  the  higher  regions  to 
which  our  air  extends ;  and  he  considers  that  these 
bodies  may  act  like  weathercocks  and  anemometers, 
giving  us  information  concerning  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  winds  that  influence  their  proper  mo¬ 
tions. 

Distance  or  Siaics. — As  Siriua  now  forms  a  mag¬ 
nificent  object  in  our  heavens,  we  transcribe  from 
CotmoM  a  few  interesting  remarks  by  M.  Camille 
Flammarion,  who  says,  “  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Sir 
John  Ilersuhel,  we  know  that  the  absolute  intensity 
of  the  light  of  Sirius  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  sun,  and 
that  its  parallax,  amounting  to  0'‘23,  gives  for  its 
distance  from  the  earth  the  probable  number  of 
fifty  two  billions  of  leagues.  It  follows  that  we 
do  not  see  the  Sirius  of  to-day,  but  of  twenty-two 
years  ago :  the  ray  of  light  that  we  receive  to-day 
having  been  emitted  by  the  star  about  IMO." 

The  Antiqcitt  or  Cannon. — ^No  historian  has 
ever  given  us  the  true  epoch  of  the  use  of  metallic 
cannon ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  in 
nse  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Swedes  used  lead  cannon  between  the  years 
1620  and  1632,  which  were  lined  on  the  inside  by 
tubes  of  wood  or  copper,  and  secured  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  iron  rings.  The  general  opinion  is  that  can¬ 
nons  were  first  made  use  of  in  1336  or  1388.  They 
were  certainly  used  by  the  English  in  1347  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiaggia  in 
1886,  and  in  their  war  with  the  Genoese  in  1394 
and  1458,  the  Turks  employed  them.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Maurice,  of 
Switzerland,  discovered  a  method  of  casting  can¬ 
non  whole,  and  boring  them  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
interior  at  a  single  piece.  In  1740,  cannon  were 
made  of  iron  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  balls  of  many 
pounds  weight  were  projected  without  injuring  the 
piecea 

Ages  or  RaiaKiNo  Monarchr — ^The  oldest  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign  in  Europe  is  King  William  of  W ur- 
temburg.  He  heads  the  list  on  the  Gotha  Almanac. 
Having  been  bom  September  27th,  1781,  he  is  now 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  thirty-five  years 
old  when  became  lo  his  throne  in  1816;  but  he 
has  reigned  nearly  half  a  century.  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year ;  King  William 
of  Prussia  is  in  his  seventieth  ;  King  John  of  Sax¬ 
ony  in  his  sixty-third.  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  will  be 
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seventy -two  on  the  13th  of  next  May.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France  will  be  fifty-six  next  April.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  will  be  forty-six  in  the  same  month. 
The  Queen  of  England  will  be  forty-five  in  May. 
The  King  of  Italy  will  be  forty-four  in  March.  The 
new  King  of  Denmark  will  be  forty-four  in  April. 
The  King  of  Sweden  will  be  thirty-seven  in  May. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  thirty-three  last  month. 
The  Sultan  Abdul-.tziz  is  now  (February)  thirty- 
four.  The  Emperor  of  Au^tria  will  be  thirty-three 
next  August.  The  Queen  of  Spain  was  thirty-three 
last  October.  Tlie  King  of  Portugal  was  twenty- 
five  in  the  same  month.  The  youngest  king  in 
Europe  is  George  I.  of  Greece,  who  was  eighteen 
on  the  24  th  of  December. 

Becoonitidn. — When  the  tomb  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  opened,  late  in  the  la»t  century,  the  body 
of  Edward  Long  Shanks  was  additionally  identified, 
some  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  leng^th  of  bis  limbs.  When,  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  body  of  King  Robert  Bruce  was  acciden¬ 
tally  discovered,  the  remains  were  additionally  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  surgical  operation  that  had  been  per¬ 
formed  for  the  removal  of  his  heart  on  its  romantic 
lifeless  expedition  into  Spain.  When,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1813,  the  plain  coffin  of  King  Charles  L  was 
opened  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(George  IV.,)  the  man,  Charles  Stuart,  “  headless 
Charles,"  as  punted  by  Vandyck,  lay  before  the  liv¬ 
ing  spectators.  That  the  head  had  been  severed 
from  the  body  by  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  with  a 
very  sharp  instrument,  ‘‘furnished  the  last  proof 
wanting  to  identify  Charles  I.” 

The  oldest  house  in  New-Englsnd,  if  not  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  Medford,  Mass.,  having  formerly 
belonged  to  Matthew  Cradock,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  His  farm,  on 
which  this  house  was  erected  about  1640,  contained 
two  thousand  acres  of  land. 

French  Indcstrial  Art. — Some  curious  statisti¬ 
cal  returns  may  be  gathered  from  the  groupings  of 
the  produce  of  French  industrial  art  for  the  past 
year,  which,  it  may  be  observed  en  passant,  exhibits 
a  marked  decrease  on  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Some  of  those  items  are  singularly  indicative  of 
French  frivolity.  Goldsmiths  have  sold  for  £2,860,- 
000;  jewelers,  £l,8t)0,000;  false  jewelry,  £840,- 
000;  brushes,  £1,000,000;  canes  and  whips.  £162,- 
000;  false  hair,  £160,000.  Artificial  flowers  fig¬ 
ure  for  £480,000,  fans  for  £182,000,  and  toys  for 
£200,000.  This  last  item  shows  how  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  are  girls  than  boys.  There  are  £60,000 
worth  of  dolls  manufactured  yearly  in  France,  and 
military  toys — guns,  drums,  and  swords  —  figure 
only  for  £32,000. 

Fanct-Dressen.' — At  the  last  of  the  brilliant  pri¬ 
vate  carnival  balls,  the  most  striking  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  ladies  was  that  of  the  Duchess  dc 
Momy,  as  an  English  lady  of  the  last  century.  The 
Princers  Anna  Murat  as  a  peacock,  her  train  being 
of  white  tulle  covered  witij  “peacocks’  eyes,”  her 
petticoat  of  yellow  satin,  peacockV  feathers  in  her 
breast  and  in  the  hair.  Her  ornaments  being  a  band 
of  magnificent  emeralds  and  diamonds,  worn  from 
one  rhouldcr  to  the  waist,  as  Queen  Victoria  wears 
her  royal  ribbon— a  necklace  of  the  same  and  the 
aigrettes  of  peacocks’  plumes  in  her  head  confined 
by  an  immenae  brooch.  The  princess  is  said  to  be 
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frequently  bedecked  with  the  enipreM's  jewels ;  she 
is  the  only  lady  of  the  court  on  terms  of  absolute 
intimacy  with  her  Miyesty,  whom  she  always  ad¬ 
dresses  as  '*  tny  aunt."  The  Princess  Tivabeskoi 
was  dressed  as  a  cat^cat’s  head*  upon  her  bosom 
and  sleeves,  and  in  her  hair ;  another  lady  as  an 
aviary,  with  a  lace  dress  covered  with  birds  in  real 
feathers— her  headdress  consisting  of  a  birdcage 
nearly  six  inches  square  in  gilded  wicker — a  bird  in¬ 
side  with  another  perched  upon  her  head.  The 
bosom  of  her  dress  was  covered  with  red  berries; 
birds  nestled  upon  her  shoulders,  and  another  wick¬ 
er  cage  hung  from  her  side  in  which  were  several 
canarie.s.  One  lady  represented  photography — small 
photographic  cards  forming  the  trimming  of  her 
berthe ;  larger-sized  ones  formed  the  basque,  still 
larger  the  trimming  of  the  skirt,  which  was  of  white 
satin.  The  necklace  was  composed  of  very  small 
pictures  set  in  gold,  and  the  ear  rings  of  likenesses 
of  her  hostess,  the  Duche.ss  de  Momy,  also  set  in 
gold.  The  head-dress  completed  the  eccentricity  of 
this  costume.  It  consisted  of  a  camera,  the  front  of 
which  was  a  mirror  instead  of  the  ordinary  glass. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  dresses  was  worn  by  a  very 
beautiful  English  woman,  very  tall  and  well-formed. 
8he  called  herself  Roma ;  her  dress  was  of  black 
velvet ;  upon  the  train  was  embroidered  the  wolf 
with  Romulus  and  Remus ;  her  hair  fell  in  waves  to 
her  waist,  and  upon  her  head  she  wore  a  turret-like 
diadem  of  gold.  A  belt  was  embroidered — in  gold 
— with  the  name  she  had  chosen.  Another  extreme 
ly  pretty  costume  was  that  worn  by  Madame  de  Gi- 
rardin  as  Snow.  The  dress  was  formed  of  tulle  cov¬ 
ered  with  swan’s  down  in  flakes;  a  mantle,  close 
round  her  throat,  trimmed  in  the  same  way,  fell  to 
her  feet.  The  hair  was  powdered  and  glittered  with 
diamonds. — Parit  letter. 

Discovkbt  or  a  New  Grain.  —  Several  letters 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  sporting 
and  scientific  publications  from  the  pen  of  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Gillbanks,  describing  the  scarcity  of 
wild  fowl  in  particular,  and  other  once  numerous 
birds,  and  ascribing  it  to  the  disappearance  of  their 
natural  food  from  draining,  high  farming,  and  other 
similar  causes.  These  articles,  it  seems,  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  emanating  as  they  did  from 
a  praciical  naturalist  and  observant  sportsman.  It 
appears  that  some  gentlemen  in  her  Majesty's  ser¬ 
vice,  during  their  explorations  in  a  very  wild  part  of 
our  North  American  possessions,  were  struck  with 
the  pertinacity  with  which  flocks  of  wild  fowl  and 
other  game  haunted  certain  localities.  On  close  in¬ 
vestigation  it  was  found  that  they  came  there  to 
feed  on  a  sort  of  rice  which  was  indigenous  to  the 
place,  and  renewed  itself  by  shedding  its  seed  in  the 
alluvial  deposit.  Mr.  Gillbanks  has  this  week  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  a  high  official  posi¬ 
tion  under  government,  who  has  forwarded  him  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  said  grain,  and  request¬ 
ed  Mr.  Gillbanks  to  make  experiments  thereon  and 
report  the  result.  As  'it  was  found  in  a  wild  state 
and  in  a  much  colder  locality  than  this.  Mr.  Gill¬ 
banks  is  very  sanguine  not  only  of  (retting  it  to 
grow,  but  improving  it.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the 
“  paddy,”  or  national  rice  of  China.  If  it  succeeds 
and  sows  itself  in  our  bogs,  it  will  be  the  greatest’ 
boon  the  British  sportsman  ever  had  conferred  upon 
him. — Carlisle  Patriot. 

Excavations  at  Rohr. — At  Ostia,  the  works  of 
excavation  were  lately  recommenced  by  order  of  the 
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Pope :  their  most  valuable  result  during  this  season 
has  been  the  discovery  of  a  beautifully-executed 
mosaic,  among  the  decorations  of  Thermae,  with 
figures  of  the  seasons.  The  excavations  at  Prima 
Porta,  the  site  of  the  Vigentine  villa  of  Livia,  have 
also  been  resumed.  A  bust  of  the  Empress  of  Au¬ 
gustus  brought  to  light,  evinces  the  fact  that  art- 
treasures  there  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  works 
on  the  Palatine  also  progress  on  the  Famese  estate 
purchased  by  the  French  emperor ;  and  here  has 
been  lately  disencumbered  of  soil  a  remnant  of  the 
bridae  thrown  across  the  Forum  by  Caligula.  An 
exquisitely  beautiful  example  of  stucco-relief,  with 
floral  designs  and  figures,  has  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  section  of  the  palace  ascribed  to  Caligula,  at 
the  north-eastern  angle,  above  the  Forum.  In  the 
course  of  improvements  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  at 
a  depth  of  forty  palms  below  the  street  level,  the 
remains  of  a  massive  structure  twenty-one  palms  in 
height  by  eighteen  in  width,  have  been  (liscover- 
ed,  with  an  archway  spanning  its  front ;  above  it  is 
the  epigraph  Cn.  &mproniu$  Cn.  F.  Romilia.  In  a 
notice  in  the  official  Gaxette,  it  is  assumed  to  be  one 
of  the  sepulchres  that  flanked  the  Flaminian  Way, 
and  therefore  external  to  the  limi's  of  the  city,  as 
marked  by  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Thr  Cultivation  or  Flax  in  Ireland. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Belfast,  a  very  important  report  was  read  upon  the 
linen  trade  and  the  growth  of  flax.  It  states  that 
the  past  year  was  one  of  general  prosperity.  All 
the  machinery  used  in  the  different  branches  was  in 
active  operation,  and  the  production  of  linen  yarns 
and  goods  exceeded  that  of  any  former  time.  Op¬ 
eratives  were  in  constant  employment  at  good  wages, 
and  the  general  trade  of  the  town  was  consequently 
very  favorably  affected.  The  crop  of  flax  in  1863 
was  unprecedented  in  extent,  no  less  than  214,000 
acres  having  been  sown.  The  yield  per  acre  was 
also  above  the  average,  and  the  crop  was  estimated 
at  60,000  tons,  producing  to  the  cultivators  upwards 
of  £4,000,000.  This  is  au  immense  amount  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  a  single  crop  in  one  district  of  the  country. 
But,  unprecedentedly  large  as  the  produce  wa*,  it 
found  a  ready  sale  at  highly  remunerative  prices. 
Nor  has  the  manufacture  of  linen  been  overdone  in 
Belfast.  On  the  contrary  the  year  closed  with  stocks 
of  yams  and  linens  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  It 
has  been  stated  that  when  the  American  war  is 
brought  to  a  termination,  the  deiyand  for  linen  will 
be  much  reduced.  The  council  adduce  arguments 
to  prove  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

The  Ears  Hearino  Unrquallt. — Herr  Fessel,  of 
Cologne,  in  making  experiments  with  tuning-forks, 
has,  by  holding  one  to  each  ear  at  the  same  time, 
discovered  that  the  ears  do  not  possess  an  equal 
power  of  hearing.  It  appears,  from  numerous  trials 
on  different  individuals,  that  the  highest  tones  are 
heard  best  with  the  right  ear ;  and  no  instance  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  which  the  hearing  was  exactly 
alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  head.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  refined  demonstration  of  a  peculiarity  which 
has  long  been  popularly  known,  for  who  has  not 
heard  persons  speak  of  “  their  best  ear  Still,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  help  in  the 
education  of  pupils  whose  ear  for  music  is  said  to 
be  bad.  Perttaps  but  few  persons  are  aware,  that 
there  is  also  a  general  differenoe  in  the  sight  of  the 
right  and  the  left  eye.  Some  fancy  themselves  near¬ 
sighted,  when  the  only  defect  is  that  the  two  eyes 
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do  not  focus  alike ;  a  defect  that  maj  be  remedied 
bj  artificial  means. 

A  Ran. WAT  thbottoh  the  Tranks  Tcicmti,. — 
Among  the  projects  of  the  year  is  a  scheme  for 
aending  a  railway  through  that  hitherto  unhappy 
abortion,  the  Thames  Tunnel  The  Thames  Tunnel 
was  be^n  in  1825,  and  after  many  interruptions 
and  accidents  it  was  finished  and  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1848.  The  work  was  only  brought  to  com¬ 
pletion  by  the  help  of  the  goremment,  a  sum  of 
£245,000  having  been  advanced  out  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund  for  the  purpose.  The  roadways  at 
either  end  were  not  executed,  so  that  the  tunnel 
had  remained  until  now  a  mere  engineering  curiosity 
—all  but  useless — a  sort  of  raree-show,  haunted  at 
times  by  persons  not  of  the  most  reputable  kind. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  great  public  good  to  send  a 
railway  through  it;  and  we  believe  the  requisite  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  the  government, 
who  will  only  be  too  glad  to  get  the  unfortunate 
spMulation  off  their  hands.  The  scheme,  of  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  tunnel  shall  form  part,  is  des¬ 
ignated  “  The  East  London  Railway,”  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hawes,  chairman  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany,  is  also  its  chairman.  The  intended  line  will 
proceed  from  a  station  close  behind  the  Bank  of 
England,  across  London-wall  Bishopsgate  street, 
Whitechapel  Road,  under  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Railway,  and  Katcliffe  Highway  ;  thence  in  a  deep 
tunnel  under  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  London 
Docks,  and  so  on  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  through 
^  which  it  will  pass  southwards  to  form  junctions  with 
the  Southeastern  and  Brighton  Railway.  There  will 
be  about  two  miles  of  tunneling  under  streets  and 
docks ;  yet  the  estimate  is  only  two  millions.  The 
scheme  is  put  forward  as  “  accomplishing  in  the  best 
manner  every  one  of  the  recommendations  ”  made 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
will  accomplish  them,  moreover,  ”  with  the  least 
possible  engineering  difficulty,  by  ‘  a  railway  in  sub¬ 
ways,  covered  way^  and  tunnels.’”  It  will  also 
form  connections  between  the  northern  and  southern 
railways,  and,  finally,  “can  not  iiail  to  be  most  re¬ 
munerative  to  the  shareholders.”  Such  at  least  are 
the  anticipations  of  the  projectors. 

Rev.  JosmiA  Lkavitt's  paper  on  “  Denmark  and 
its  Relations,”  read  before  the  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  of  this  city  at  its  March  meeting, 
is  now  in  press,  a%d  will  soon  be  published  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form.  It  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many,  taking  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  Danes. 
Dr.  I/Mvitt  also  illustrates  the  Monroe  doctrines  in 
ill  application  to  European  politics. 


signs  of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  moon,  the  lecturer  siud ;  ”  If  we  are  to  make 
our  argument  of  the  moon  being  inhabited  from  anal- 
ogy,  we  must  start  from  some  of  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  this  globe.  Take,  for  instance,  air 
— could  we  conceive  existence  without  it  how  strange 
would  it  be.  Little  is  thought  in  our  daily  career  of 
the  functions  of  the  atmosphere.  In  its  absence, 
eternal  silence  must  reign,  conversation  be  carried 
on  only  by  signs,  the  eagle  and  condor  would  flap 
their  wings  in  vain  attempts  to  rise,  no  fuel  would 
bum,  nothing  but  electric  light  dispel  the  darkness. 
No  tinted  clouds  nor  gorgeous  skies,  but  monotony  of 
scene,  ubiquity  of  darkness.  Failing  thus  to  exhibit 
the  prime  motor  of  life,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
moon  is  no  evidence  of  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
But  modem  discovery  has  shown  that  there  may  be 
a  probability  of  life  existing  there  unknown  to  ua 
It  has  always  been  thought  that  what  was  applicable 
I  to  one  side  of  her  disk,  was  applicable  to  the  other. 

I  But  to  Mr.  Hausen,  a  distinguished  continental  as- 
I  tronomer,  ia  due  the  honor  of  discovering  a  discrep- 
I  ancy  in  that  idea  The  slightest  deviation  in  time 
I  of  the  moon's  course  is  noted  accurately,  and  several 
i  cases  of  irregularity  he  has  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
j  uneven  gravitation.  He  states  that  the  centre  of 
I  gravity  and  the  centre  of  figure  are  not  coincident, 
j  one  being  distant  from  the  other  eight  milea  I  Thus 
!  her  sphere  ia  eomposed  of  a  light  and  heavy  halt 
An  egg,  with  its  small  end  pointed  to  the  eye,  rep¬ 
resents  well  Its  figure.  Balls  have  been  cast  hollow, 
but  with  one  side  thicker  than  the  other;  the  density 
being  given,  calculation  deecribea  the  curve  to  a 
nicety,  and  vice  versa.  Hia  conclusion,  then,  is  that 
the  hemisphere  turned  towards  us  is  the  lighter  half. 
The  application  of  this  to  the  question  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  very  direct,  as  air  and  water  would  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  heaviest  side  ;  and  the  imagination 
is  free  to  picture  on  the  hidden  side  of  the  moon  a 
worid  corresponding  to  our  own  in  tlie  eqjoymenU 
of  air  and  water.” 

Moke  than  79,000  trees,  shrabe,  and  herbaceous 
plants  were  planted  in  the  New-York  Central  Park 
last  year.  The  carriage  drive  now  completed  is 
about  eight  miles  in  length ;  bridle  road  five  miles, 
and  walks  twenty  miles.  Over  4,000,000  persons 
visited  the  park  in  1863,  and  in  one  day  over  9000 
;  carriages  entered  the  drives. 

CiiAMPAOitE  Wnnt. — The  amount  of  champagne 
wine  shipped  from  the  Paris  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  last  six  months  was  1,205,- 
897  bottles  t  The  wholesale  value  of  the  same  in 
New-York  is  $1,925,172.40.  Is  there  any  thing  like 
that  extravagance  on  record  in  this  extravagant  age  ? 


Hkrkt  H.  Pobtek  of  this  city  has  received  from 
King  Victor  Emanuel  the  title  and  decoration  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Laz¬ 
arus,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Count  Oastig- 
lione,  who  visited  this  country  last  year  under  a 
oommisaion  from  the  king. 

Abb  thbkb  Mkn  m  the  Moox  T — Mr.  H.  B.  Small, 
late  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  moon's  structure,  before  the  Montreal 
Historical  Society  of  Montreal.  After  explaining 
that  astronomers  had  been  unable  to  discover  any 


We  understand  that  government  has  granted 
the  commission  of  a  right  of  way  through  British 
Columbia  for  an  electric  telegraph,  to  connect  the 
existing  United  States  lines  with  those  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  from  Russsia  across  Behring  Straits,  a  commission 
for  the  latter  portion  of  this  world-girdle  telegraph 
having  previously  been  given  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Mr.  Collins,  an  American  citizen.  By 
the  completion  of  these  lines  communication  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  America  will  be  established, 
without  encountering  the  risks  of  a  submarine  ca¬ 
ble  across  the  Atlantic. 
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